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CHAPTER 1 


Introduction 


The Women governe all, both within the doores and without, and make 
all bargaines, which joyned with the naturaal desire that Women have to 
beare rule, maketh them too too imperious and troublesome.! 


This 1567 characterization of Netherlandish women articulated by the Italian 
merchant and diplomat Lodovico Guicciardini (1521-1589) provides an impor- 
tant glimpse into views regarding powerful female subversions of traditional 
gender norms that were already being remarked upon at the initiation of what 
was to become the Dutch Revolt. Moreover, this notion of the domineering 
Netherlandish woman was an enduring opinion shared by both foreigners and 
natives to the Lowlands.? The further development of this female stereotype 
was due in large part to the specific political, cultural, social, and economic 
transformations that were set in motion by the rebellion against Spanish rule. 
This upheaval contributed significantly to the advancement of both positive 
and negative artistic attitudes toward powerful women. 

Sociocultural turmoil in the Netherlands had been instigated during the 
year before Guicciardini’s publication when Protestant iconoclasts violently 
destroyed Catholic art objects in Antwerp and surrounding towns. Women 
were encouraged by the chaos to become aggressive participants in these riots, 
which signified both religious and political rebellion against Spain. From that 
moment forward, several women increasingly adopted what were deemed 
“male” characteristics of bravery and bellicosity to become heroines in the 
struggle for independence from King Philip 11 (1527-1598). As a result, late 


1 Lodovico Guicciardini, The Description of the Low Countreys and of the Provinces Thereof 
Gathered into an Epitome out of the Historie of Lodovico Guicchardini (Norwood, NJ: 
Walter J. Johnson, 1976; from the 1593 English translation), 71. This work was originally pub- 
lished in Italian in 1567 and was later translated into Dutch and English. 

2 Els Kloek, “De geschiedenis van een stereotype: De bazigheid, ondernemingszin en 
zindelijkheid van vrouwen in Holland (1500-1800), Jaarboek van het Centraal Bureau voor 
Genealogie 58 (2004): 5-25; Els Kloek, Vrouw des huizes: Een cultuurgeschiedenis van de 
Hollandse huisvrouw (Amsterdam: Balans, 2009). 
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sixteenth-century visual culture of the Netherlands progressively displayed a 
fascination with lauding depictions of the new modern heroine, which then 
increased more specifically in the Dutch Republic in the seventeenth century. 
Hence, from the outset of the Golden Age, the imaging of famous burgher 
women became an essential and significant cultural tradition in the emerging 
United Provinces. 

Subsequently, other images of contemporary women were created in em- 
ulation of, or in reaction against, visual celebrations of female power. These 
ensuing portraits and genre images were crucial to the construction of fe- 
male identity in this evolving society, as both conventional and modern roles 
of women were being contested. In accompaniment with these discourses, 
depictions of heroines, harpies, and housewives helped to inculcate unify- 
ing cultural norms while simultaneously reflecting competing opinions over 
women’s character, abilities, and behavior. As a result, the visual culture of this 
era reveals the existence of markedly contrasting descriptions of the nature of 
women. At times, these visual and literary assessments rather traditionally as- 
sert that females, due to their “weaker” nature, need to be ruled by males and 
should be restricted to the private domain. Heretofore, most scholarship has 
focused on this patriarchal character of Dutch art. However, in the dynamically 
changing environment of that era, a contesting view of women emerged that 
defined them as powerful and consequential participants in society. Thus, the 
intent of this book is to explore this neglected art historical discourse initiated 
by the gender-breaching heroines and to theorize its continuing meaning, par- 
ticularly for women, in Dutch culture. 


11 Purpose and Scope 


The subtitle of this book, Imaging Women of Consequence in the Dutch Golden 
Age, was chosen for two reasons related to the central purpose of exploring fe- 
male power in art. First, the word consequence has connotations of importance 
and significance; second, consequence is also used to suggest effect or result. 
In relation to the Dutch Golden Age, the term is meant to imply that contem- 
porary heroines of renown, and the imaging of them, had the forceful ability 
to shape cultural opinions regarding the female sex that would be enabling 
for women generally in this society. In addition, it will be asserted that such 
power had a long-lasting legacy, influencing the formulation of gender status 
and roles for women from the beginnings of the Revolt in the later half of the 
sixteenth century and continuing throughout the seventeenth century and 
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even beyond.? Hence, it can be argued that in certain respects, some women 
of the Republic truly did experience a kind of Golden Age during the long 
seventeenth century.* And because women were not absent in the constructing 
of gender attitudes during this period, their influence should not be ignored in 
art historical narratives of the period. Therefore, the importance of gender in 
Dutch art will be emphasized as both a historical and an analytical category. 
Regarding this purpose, the contributions and limitations of feminist theoreti- 
cal paradigms will be examined as I attempt to provide a corrective to certain 
claims about the firmly patriarchal nature of the art of the United Provinces. 
Related to this purpose, the female archetypes designated in the title and 
structuring the three chapters of this text, Heroines, Harpies, and Housewives, 
were chosen because they provide compelling evidence for this central thesis 
of women’s significance and influence. Furthermore, these types encompass 
much of the female-themed imagery created during this era. Each of these 
topoi developed in impressively innovative and unprecedented ways, thus 
considerably influencing contemporary discussion regarding the nature of 
women. It is also important to understand from the beginning of this book that 
these three female archetypes are significantly linked in terms of both mean- 
ing and purpose. Hence, it is difficult to fully understand the substance of any 


3 The dates of the Dutch Golden Age are frequently debated among political, economic, social, 
and art historians. Economic historians Jan de Vries and Ad van der Woude argue that the 
model for the Golden Age economy was already being established in the late fifteenth and 
early sixteenth centuries. They assert that this basic model remained in place until 1817 (see 
The First Modern Economy: Success, Failure, and Perseverance of the Dutch Economy, 1500- 
1815 [Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1997]). Maarten Prak initiates his study of the 
Golden Age with the discontent and outbreak of revolt mid-sixteenth century and claims 
that it had ended by 1715 in The Dutch Republic in the Seventeenth Century: The Golden Age 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2005), 5. Peter Sutton dates the Golden Age from 
the beginnings of the Revolt in 1568 to the Rampjaar and the invasion of Louis x1v’s troops 
in 1672 in Vermeer and the Delft Style (Tokyo: Hata Stichting Foundation with Random House 
Kodansha, 2008), 13. In Frans Grijzenhout and Henk van Veen, eds., The Golden Age of Dutch 
Painting in Historical Perspective (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1999), 5, the pa- 
rameters of the Golden Age are set between 1580 and 1680. Jonathan I. Israel considers the 
different phases of the Republic’s history to be (1) The Making of the Republic, 1477-1588; 
(2) The Early Golden Age, 1588-1647; (3) The Later Golden Age, 1647-1702; and (4) The Age 
of Decline, 1702-1806 (see The Dutch Republic: Its Rise, Greatness, and Fall, 1477-1806 | Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1995]). 

4 Debates over whether women ever experienced a Renaissance or a Golden Age have been 
a constant in feminist writing since Joan Kelly-Gadol’s pioneering essay, which was origi- 
nally published in 1974: “Did Women Have a Renaissance?,’ in Becoming Visible: Women in 
European History, ed. Renate Bridenthal and Claudia Koonz (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1977), 137-64. 
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single category without putting it in context with the other types. Necessarily 
then, the scope of this study will be broad, as multiple genres and subgenres 
are introduced. 

As a result, a thorough survey of all heroine, harpy, and housewife imagery 
will not be possible. Entire books have already been devoted to these specific 
themes and subthemes and the artists who created them. Instead, the focus 
will be on the interrelationships between these topoi and how these connec- 
tions reveal important intentionalities regarding the shaping of social ideolo- 
gies related to women and power. Furthermore, this text will at times mention, 
but not dwell on, past interpretations of many of the works introduced. Neither 
will it argue at length against those points of view, due in large part to space 
constraints. From the outset, this text adopts a position of willingly admitting 
that Dutch portraits and genre scenes could serve patriarchal agendas, and 
much has already been written positing theories of how to interpret images in 
this manner. Nevertheless, certain works that overtly promote a sympathetic 
female purpose have frequently been overlooked in past art historical stud- 
ies. And still other, more complex, images have frequently been interpreted 
from a male perspective. Therefore, this book will attempt to redress this ne- 
glect and to emphasize possible female interpretations of heroine, harpy, and 
housewife imagery. 

The period and geography under discussion will also be necessarily broad 
in order to further trace the developments of each theme in conjunction with 
the other two. The rebellion against Spain will be the starting point for this 
analysis, as this was a crucial moment for the overthrow of old sociocultural 
traditions and the introduction of new ones.” Importantly, this revolutionary 
moment of political reform also provided occasions for the restructuring of 
gender roles that assigned women greater significance in the public realm as 
traditional boundaries were blurred, altered, and even breached. 

Early on, women seized opportunities afforded by these shifting cultural ter- 
rains to rigorously participate in the Revolt in heroic fashion. As a result, their 
fame was heralded throughout the Republic in images and histories. While the 
Amazon, or the femme forte who adopted male characteristics elsewhere in 
Europe, was predominantly feared and execrated, the manly heroine was fre- 
quently admired and legendized in the new federation.® Revering memorials to 


5 The unique and original character of the Dutch Republic has been under constant discussion 
from the seventeenth century until the present. It is the particular subject of a collection of 
essays edited by Karel Davids and Jan Lucassen, A Miracle Mirrored: The Dutch Republic in 
European Perspective (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1995). 

6 Margaret L. King discusses the long-held European fear of Amazonian women in Women of 
the Renaissance (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1991), 188-218. Cissie Fairchilds also 
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FIGURE 1.1 

Matthias Quad von 
Kinkelbach, Kenau 
Simonsdr. Hasselaer, 1573, 
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the various heroines continued throughout the seventeenth century in easily 
reproducible and widely dispersible cultural products, thus broadly affecting 
general perceptions of women’s character and abilities. Particularly popular 
were representations of the revolutionary heroine Kenau Simonsdr. Hasselaer 
(1526-1588), as seen in a late sixteenth-century print by Matthias Quad von 
Kinkelbach (1557-1613), which depicts the monumental heroine in a full- 
length, soldierly stance (Fig. 1.1). The manner in which Kenau has absorbed 
positive, manly attributes is immediately evident in the heavy armaments and 
akimbo stance. Furthermore, the inscriptions in German and Latin proclaim 
her heroic deeds to an international audience. Such images set a consequential 
and admiring standard of opinion regarding women that would reverberate 
throughout the Golden Age. 


describes the paranoia over contemporary femmes forte in Women in Early Modern Europe, 
1500-1700 (Harlow, UK: Pearson Longman, 2007), 24-27. 
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After the unofficial separation of the northern and southern Netherlands 
from about 1580, the structuring of the new Dutch Republic continued to pro- 
vide the sociocultural conditions that were vital for further female incursions 
into traditional male domains. Significantly, references to the heroine type of 
the past were invoked as successive generations of women self-fashioned and 
were fashioned by others in equally powerful and public ways. These new cul- 
tural heroines, who contributed to the Republic in both arts and letters, were 
highly acclaimed and venerated. 

Such praise of heroines in text and image contributed to increasingly posi- 
tive assessments of women. Consequently, some women achieved the status 
of being called “manly.” While this designator might be viewed as offensive by 
today’s standards, in the seventeenth century it was considered a high compli- 
ment by both men and women. And, after all, it was male privilege and au- 
tonomy that women of the Republic were often trying to attain. 

Ironically, the impact of these female subversions of traditional gender 
norms are perhaps most strongly indicated by the patriarchal ridicule op- 
posing such power and recognition. The humorous yet anxiety-ridden ridi- 
cule of harpies was particularly invoked during the late sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries—just at the time that the formulation of new cultural 
attitudes was most intense. Such a pictorial episode is seen in a late sixteenth- 
century print designed by Karel van Mander 1 (1548-1606) and engraved by 
Nicolaes Braeu (working from 1586 to 1600), in which the shrewish wife's ap- 
propriation of her husband’s authority is comically enacted in her violent hair 
pulling and her metaphoric seizing of male trousers, or power, in the marriage 
(Fig. 1.2). The moralizing inscriptions below, in German, French, and Dutch, 
warn of domineering women. The popularizing of such topoi in art, text, and 
drama suggests that an actual battle of the sexes was paramount in contem- 
porary discourse and culture. Furthermore, as will be discussed in Chapter 3, 
certain male authors asserted that the cultural celebration of bellicose Dutch 
heroines inspired overbearing harpies to similarly usurp male hegemony. 

So, while the breaching of old gender boundaries was lauded by some, it was 
ridiculed by others in both the southern and northern Netherlands during the 
first decades of rebellion. In the north, however, the mocking of the stereotypi- 
cal virago continued in popularity during the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Evidently, the continued advancement of the new revolutionary woman 
in the United Provinces created a market for misogynist art that persistently 
derided domineering and dissident women. The print medium, with its advan- 
tages of affordability and mass production, provided a particularly conducive 
stage for the acting out of farcical dramas that indicted the overbearing shrew. 
Like their heroine foremothers, these women who usurped male authority and 
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FIGURE 1.2 
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fought men on an equal basis became common fare in art during this era. This 
constant barrage of female power, in which women thrashed their husbands 
and forced them to do female chores, contributed significantly to the develop- 
ing stereotype of the overbearing Dutch housewife. Nevertheless, the popular 
imaging of women wielding authority over men also provided further visual 
evidence, even if in comical form, of the possibilities of actual female power in 
society. And scenes depicting neighborhood collectives of angry, Amazonian 
women could also be viewed as a necessary corrective to men’s bad behavior 
in the social structuring of the new Republic. 

Eventually during the seventeenth century, anxieties regarding overbearing 
women subsided. At the approach of midcentury, a new veneration of women 
was developing in both texts and art that gave public acclaim to a different 
type of heroic woman— the housewife. Seemingly realistic representations 
of the praiseworthy housewife who competently participated in both domes- 
tic and public realms gradually replaced images of the caricatured virago. 
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Once again, these images can be read as patriarchal conscriptions of women 
to the home, but they can also be viewed as celebrations of female culture. 
In the tradition of their consequential, housewife-heroine foremothers and 
their domineering, housewife-harpy paradigms, Dutch women increasingly 
seized opportunities for themselves in terms of independence and autonomy. 
Correspondingly, the United Provinces, as a society, gradually afforded house- 
wives new opportunities for power and influence. Their skills and competency 
in domestic affairs, education, business, and even the governing of civic insti- 
tutions were lauded in both text and image, and as a result, their lives were 
given significant social attention. This shift suggests to some degree a greater 
acceptance of female importance and an appreciation for the valuable contri- 
butions made by women. In significant ways, the overlapping of private and 
public in these images would further contribute to a veneration of women’s 
knowledgeable, skilled, and competent nature—like the heroines of the past. 
This reverence for, and fascination with, the housewife would popularize the 
depiction of contemporary women for the rest of the century, as the collective 
cultural imagination embraced this positive and powerful female archetype. 
While male attitudes in relation to these three themes will be discussed and 
analyzed throughout this text, female contributions and perspectives will be 
particularly privileged.’ Early on in feminist studies, it was recognized that it 
was problematic to examine only male prejudices on the status and roles of 
women.’ A mere analysis of historical attitudes via male moralists and legists 
does little to inform us about ways in which women supported or subverted 
these social prescriptions through art.” Political scientist and anthropolo- 
gist James C. Scott has labeled such dominant societal records of the past the 


7 While there has been much debate in recent years about the feminist shift from women’s 
studies to gender studies, I will be primarily focusing on the lives and perspectives of women 
because it has still been given insufficient attention in Dutch art historical scholarship. 
Certain feminist conferences and anthologies in the study of early modern women have 
also reverted back to a focus on women (see Karen L. Nelson, ed., Attending to Early Modern 
Women: Conflict and Concord [Newark: University of Delaware Press, 2013]). Nevertheless, it 
is impossible to write a history of women that does not include discussions of men and the 
ways that women negotiated their autonomy within a system of patriarchal political control. 

8 Gisela Bock, “Women’s History and Gender History: Aspects of an International Debate,” 
Gender and History 1, no. 1 (1989): 7-30. 

9 Theodore K. Rabb and Jonathan Brown suggested the importance of images in providing 
contextual clues for our understanding of cultural and social history in the introduction 
to Art and History: Images and Their Meaning, ed. Robert I. Rotberg and Theodore K. Rabb 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1988), 2. Peter Burke also asserts that the “testimo- 
ny of images’ is essential to our understanding of social history because art can explore men- 
talities that are evaded in texts (see Eyewitnessing: The Uses of Images as Historical Evidence 
[Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 2001], 31). 
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“public transcript.” He cautions not to rely solely on this official discourse be- 
cause it masks underlying anxieties regarding the potential power of subordi- 
nate groups, or what he calls the “hidden transcript.”!° 


In ideological terms the public transcript will typically ... provide con- 
vincing evidence for the hegemony of dominant values, for the hegemo- 
ny of dominant discourse. It is in precisely this public domain where the 
effects of power relations are most manifest, and any analysis based ex- 
clusively on the public transcript will conclude that subordinate groups 
endorse the terms of their subordination and are willing, even enthusias- 
tic, partners in that subordination. 


Therefore, as mentioned, this text will not emphasize all possible interpreta- 
tions of the works examined, and at times it will particularly avoid foreground- 
ing analyses based on the patriarchal public transcript, as this has been the 
pursuit of so many historians of Dutch art for the last several decades. Because 
the main intent here is to identify enabling discourses of women and power, 
the possibilities for certain readings as they would have appealed to female 
spectators will be the dominant focus. At times, the perspectives of women 
can be directly deduced through their own cultural products. The ways in 
which they fashioned themselves and other women provide insight into their 
abilities to help shape female identity. One such example from around 1648 
is by the female artist Geertruydt Roghman (1625-c. 1651). It depicts a monu- 
mental woman, seen from a rather unprecedented three-quarter back view, 
actively spinning and tending her child (Fig. 1.3). Unlike the previous image of 
a harpy, there are no moralizing inscriptions or ridiculing metaphors. Instead, 
Roghman concentrates on the valued labor of the woman and her gallant con- 
tribution to Dutch society. 

In the absence, however, of many overt visual and textual pronouncements 
regarding the ways that women viewed and understood representations of 
their gender, other cultural indicators need to be employed in order to theorize 
a female gaze. For several decades, and under the initial influence of Norman 
Bryson, it has been recognized that meaning in a work of art is created by the 
gaze of the viewer who makes connections with his or her own experiences." 


10 James C. Scott is a political scientist and anthropologist who deals primarily with racial 
subordination. However, the ideas are also relevant to gender subjugation (see Domination 
and the Arts of Resistance: Hidden Transcripts [New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 
1990], 4). 

11 Norman Bryson, Vision and Painting: The Logic of the Gaze (New Haven, CT: Yale University 
Press, 1983). 
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FIGURE 1.3 
Geertruydt Roghman, 
Woman Spinning 

and Child, c. 1648, 
engraving, 

213 x 171mm 
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While many discussions of gendered gaze have focused on biology, it will be 
argued that, in contrast to the essentialist assumptions of some men of the 
era, spectators in this society were culturally constructed.!2 Therefore, males 
did not constitute a monolithic entity that persistently saw women in a nega- 
tive or subservient light. Indeed, the positive fashioning of female identity 
was greatly enhanced by the contributions of male authors and artists, as they 
too subverted traditional gender norms in their praise of women and their 


12 The gendered gaze has received a great deal of attention in the study of film and art for 
over three decades. Attempts to theorize a male and a female gaze began with Laura 
Mulvey’s recognition in 1975 of two separate fields of vision that were centered on gender 
and based on Freudian analysis. Mulvey’s essentialist view asserted that the determin- 
izing active male gaze, as opposed to the passive female gaze, shaped the view of the fe- 
male figure according to male sexual fantasy (see “Visual Pleasure and Narrative Cinema,” 
Screen 16, no. 3 [1975]: 6-18). Unfortunately, this model denied the possibility of any fe- 
male agency. In an attempt to escape such biological determinism, Griselda Pollock in 
1988 located the female gaze historically, emphasizing societal and cultural influences as 
determinants of a separate female gaze (see Vision and Difference: Femininity, Feminism, 
and the Histories of Art [London: Routledge, 1988], 50-90). 
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accomplishments. As will be discussed, some women were even brought into 
these scholarly circles of male elites.! 

Nevertheless, women particularly provided supportive environments for 
each other through various female networks. While backing by men was still 
necessary for women to attain real public prominence, the eulogizing poems 
and works of art that women created for one another also helped to promote 
their sex in society. Scholars have begun to investigate the influence of these 
female networks in Dutch society among women of letters, but less has been 
done to uncover the ways in which female artists related to and influenced one 
another.* An acknowledgement of this synergy seems particularly appropri- 
ate due to recent research that indicates a significant amount of interaction 
among Dutch artists—even from city to city.!5 This female sociability allowed 
women to influence one another in nontraditional female roles as scholars 
and artists. Their tributes to one another augmented the public fame of conse- 
quential women and made the assimilation of these powerful identities pos- 
sible for future women of the Republic. 

Networks among artists and scholars, however, are not the only significant 
female relationships that contributed to power-enabling structures within 
Dutch society. Ties of kinship and friendship in the neighborhoods and villages 
were equally influential among ordinary people. These bonds were dominat- 
ed by women, and it has been asserted that in some ways they were stronger 
than the interrelationships between males in their guilds and professions.!6 
Therefore, female sociability will be viewed in this text as a critical means by 
which women achieved a degree of autonomy in Dutch culture. Moreover, the 
power of these networks in meaningfully affecting the themes employed in 


13 A recent example of scholarship in this area is found in Lea van der Vinde, Vrouwen ron- 
dom Huygens (Voorburg: Huygensmuseum Hofwijck, 2010). 

14 Annelies de Jeu, ’T spoor der dichteressen. Netwerken en publicatiemogelijkheden van schri- 

jvende vrouwen in de Republiek (1600-1750) (Hilversum, Neth.: Verloren, 2000); Suzan van 

Dijk, Petra Broomans, Janet F. van der Meulen, and Pim van Oostrum, eds., “I Have Heard 
about You”: Foreign Women’s Writing Crossing the Dutch Border, From Sappho to Selma 
Lagerléf (Hilversum, Neth.: Verloren, 2004); Carol Pal, Republic of Women: Rethinking the 
Republic of Letters in the Seventeenth Century (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2012); Julie D. Campbell and Anne R. Larsen, Early Modern Women and Transnational 
Communities of Letters (Farnham, UK: Ashgate, 2009). 

15 A recent catalog has the primary purpose of documenting artistic influences across the 
Republic during the seventeenth century (see Adriaan E. Waiboer, Arthur K. Wheelock Jr., 
and Blaise Ducos, eds., Vermeer and the Masters of Genre Painting: Inspiration and Rivalry 
[New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 2017]). 

16 Rudolf M. Dekker, “Women in Revolt: Popular Protest and Its Social Basis in Holland in 
the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries,” Theory and Society 16 (1987): 337-62. 
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numerous types of female imagery, both positive and negative, will be empha- 
sized in a variety of ways. For the championing of the cultural heroine, there 
is the evidence of numerous lauding poems and other encomia that women 
wrote in support of one another. And regarding harpies, the many images and 
farces in which gangs of battling women rage at abusive and drunken hus- 
bands suggests the power of such networks. Moreover, there is historical evi- 
dence of Dutch women gathering, instigating, and leading civic riots against 
male officials.!” This congregating of women is also represented in less violent 
ways in the many scenes of women socializing in both the public and domestic 
spheres. In this manner, the visual, textual, and active consequence of women 
supporting one another speaks to the significance of these female ties. 

Clearly, there are dangers inherent in identifying a female gaze and per- 
spective that is not differentiated in terms of class, age, education, occupa- 
tion, marital status, and numerous other factors. But again, there is a lack of 
evidence as to what some of these differing perspectives might have been. In 
terms of economic class and education, obviously some learned and skilled 
women like Anna Maria van Schurman (1607-1678) were able to achieve prom- 
inence because they were from the social elite. And educated women’s abilities 
to interpret possibilities of female power in these cultural discourses would 
certainly have been amplified. It is these women’s writings that will be heavily 
relied on to provide insight on both the celebration of female luminaries and 
the desire to emulate those heroines. Furthermore, these women’s texts will 
also provide evidence of an actual battle between the sexes, as these women 
speak out against men’s egotism and their desire to dominate women. 

There are instances, however, of women from humbler circumstances, such 
as Roghman, who were still able to negotiate their way to public notice and con- 
tribute to the process of fashioning female identity. Furthermore, the images of 
powerful women to be discussed were available not just through costly paint- 
ings but also through inexpensive prints and various objects of material culture 
that did not require a particularly literate or wealthy viewer.!® In addition, it is 
important to note that increasing evidence suggests that many women were 


17 Dekker, “Women in Revolt.” 

18 Marten Jan Bok suggests that even paintings were found among most layers of society 
(see “Paintings for Sale’: New Marketing Techniques in the Dutch Art Market of the 
Golden Age,” in At Home in the Golden Age [Zwolle, Neth.: Waanders, 2008], 9). John 
Michael Montias discovered via his inventory studies that prints were found in all types 
of households from poor to rich (see Artists and Artisans in Delft: A Socio-Economic Study 
of the Seventeenth Century [Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1982], 228). 
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literate in the Republic, even those of the lower classes.!° Therefore, women 
of varying status would have had frequent access to the discourse celebrating 
powerful, gender-breaching heroines and to the discourse on the battle of the 
sexes, in which women were frequently victorious. 

In addition, marital status was an aspect that had varying effects on wom- 
en’s lives in relation to art production and consumption. For example, some 
women stopped producing art once they started a family, while other women 
continued to work even after the births of their children. Nevertheless, married 
and unmarried women could all participate in the interpretation of works of 
art. The effect of marriage on women artists also raises the issue of professional 
female artists versus those women who are considered dilettantes. While this 
is often a matter of importance in scholarship on women artists, in this text the 
opinions of both types of artists are relevant in uncovering gendered perspec- 
tives. Ultimately, it is female viewership and interpretation that is at the heart 
of this text, rather than an emphasis strictly on women as artists. Certainly, 
their artistic products will be analyzed as to what they reveal about female 
attitudes, but it is not only the work of women that will be expounded. Those 
women who did attain fame during their lifetimes as professional artists or as 
celebrated amateurs obviously had a greater public voice and were able to in- 
fluence broader audiences in relation to female identity. However, even those 
women who produced for small groups of family and friends provide insight 
into female perspectives, and these attitudes still helped to construct broader 
social attitudes regarding the nature of women.”° Because these differentiators 


19 Netty van Megen, “Ick verlangh hard nae een brief, maer noch meer nae ul mijn lieve 
man self,” in “Dat gy mij niet vergeet”: Correspondentie van vrouwen in de zeventiende en 
achttiende eeuw, ed. Annemarie Armbrust, Marguérite Corporaal, and Marjolein van 
Dekken (Amsterdam: Aksant, 2006), 25-47. 

20 Several studies on women and art in the Dutch Republic have devoted much discussion 
to the question of amateur versus professional artists. They also pay a great deal of atten- 
tion to the personal lives of female artists and how marriage and the bearing of children 
hampered women’s opportunities as artists. Furthermore, they delve into discussions of 
media and the types of amateur art forms practiced by nonprofessional women artists 
versus painting women who were, at times, professionals. These texts have contributed 
significantly to our understanding of women and artmaking in the Dutch Republic. I build 
on this historical foundation in order to theorize how some of this female art production 
might have been interpreted by women of the time. For these types of initial investiga- 
tions, see Frima Fox Hofrichter, Judith Leyster: A Woman Painter in Holland's Golden Age 
(Doornspijk, Neth.: Davaco, 1989); Els Kloek, Catherine Peters Sengers, and Esther Tobé, 
eds., Vrouwen en kunst in de Republiek: Een overzicht (Hilversum, Neth.: Verloren, 1998); 
Leen Huet and Jan Grieten, Oude meesteressen: Vrouwelijke kunstenaars in de Nederlanden 
(Leuven, Bel.: Van Halewyck, 1998); Katlijne Van der Stighelen and Mirjam Westen, 
Elck zijn waerom: Vrouwelijke kunstenaars in Belgié en Nederland 1500-1950 (Ghent, Bel.: 
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among women are less easy to apply to many of the cultural products to be dis- 
cussed, this study tries to find intersections between individual and collective 
female identities, or what women had in common.?! Increasingly, it is being 
recognized that these collective experiences created space for early modern 
women to exercise agency and construct gender definitions.?? Examples of this 
confluence of the personal and the collective are notably present in the pro- 
cesses by which Dutch women built on the disruptive foundations achieved 
by their female predecessors. Through such analysis, it becomes evident that 
some women felt a common sense of female identity as they negotiated vary- 
ing levels of power in this society. 

With such a theoretical premise in mind, this text will analyze the functions 
of gender in the art of the Republic that have been largely neglected. It will 
engage in the challenge first set forth by Joan Wallach Scott several years ago 
to “disrupt the notion of fixity, to discover the nature of the debate or repres- 
sion that leads to the appearance of timeless permanence in binary gender 
representation.”2 This premise was elaborated upon by numerous scholars, in- 
cluding Judith Butler, whose ideas regarding performance in the construction 
of gender have called “normative” sexual divisions into question. Moreover, 
as will be discussed, linguistic, anthropological, and cultural studies have also 
contributed to more flexible and measured understandings of gender roles and 
boundaries. Most scholars who deal with issues of gender now generally ac- 
cept the assertion that gender is not determined solely by binary opposites but 
that it is a hermeneutic category capable of multiple assignations and mean- 
ings. Many studies of early modern culture have thus been willing to admit to 
the patriarchal hierarchy of the past while still paying attention to the variable 


Ludion, 1999); Pieter Biesboer and James A. Welu, eds., Judith Leyster: A Dutch Master 
and Her World (New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1993); Katlijne van der Stighelen, 
Vrouwenstreken: Onvergetelijke schilderessen uit de lage landen (Tielt, Bel.: Lannoo, 2010); 
Els Kloek and Anna de Haas, Vrouwen uit de Nederlandse geschiedenis (Nijmegen, Neth.: 
Vantilt, 2013); and the Digitaal vrouwenlexicon van Nederland online project, 2003- 
present, directed by Els Kloek. 

21 Iwill be primarily exempting women of the court from this discussion, as their experi- 
ence was of a rather distinct and more internationally influenced character. For a helpful 
study on art and the women of the court, see Sarah M. Crawford-Parker, “Refashioning 
Female Identity: Women’s Roles in Seventeenth-Century Dutch Historiated Portraits,” 
(PhD diss., University of Kansas, 2006). 

22 Stephanie Tarbin and Susan Broomhall, eds., Women, Identities and Communities in Early 
Modern Europe (Aldershot, UK: Ashgate, 2008). 

23 Joan Wallach Scott, “Gender: A Useful Category of Historical Analysis,” The American 
Historical Review 91, no. 5 (1986): 1068. 

24 Judith Butler, Gender Trouble: Feminism and the Subversion of Identity (London: Routledge, 
1990). 
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ways in which subversive discourses challenged and manipulated these pre- 
vailing social norms.*° Such innovations in perceiving the instability of his- 
torical gender definitions and the ability to contest these norms are critical 
to obtaining a more nuanced sense of what it was to be female in the Dutch 
Golden Age. 


1.2 Indicting Patriarchy 


Censuring the female sex had a long history in Western society dating back to 
Aristotle and Paul in antiquity and continuing through the Middle Ages with 
theologians such as Thomas Aquinas. Nevertheless, in the fifteenth century 
the debate over the character of women, or the querelle des femmes, received 
pro-female support from a text by Christine de Pizan (c. 1364-c. 1430) entitled 
Le livre de la cité des dames (The Book of the City of Ladies), which was pub- 
lished in 1405.26 In this text, she constructs a symbolic city where only women 


25 See, for example, Elizabeth LEstrange and Alison More, eds., Representing Medieval 
Genders and Sexualities in Europe: Construction, Transformation, and Subversion, 600-1530 
(Farnham, UK: Ashgate, 2011). 

26 There exists a vast amount of literature on the querelle des femmes, including Constance 
Jordan, Renaissance Feminism (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1990); Pamela Joseph 
Benson, The Invention of the Renaissance Woman (University Park, PA: Pennsylvania State 
University Press, 1992); Gerda Lerner, The Creation of Feminist Consciousness: From the 
Middle Ages to Eighteen-Seventy (New York: Oxford University Press, 1993); Gisela Bock and 
Margarete Zimmermann, eds., Die europdische Querelle des Femmes: Geschlechterdebatten 
seit dem 15. Jahrhundert (Stuttgart: Metzler, 1997); Margarete Zimmermann, “The Querelle 
des femmes as a Cultural Studies Paradigm,” in Time, Space, and Women’s Lives in Early 
Modern Europe, ed. Anne Jacobson Schutte, Thomas Kuehn, and Silvana Seidel Menchi 
(Kirksville, MO: Truman State University Press, 2001), 17-27; Joan Kelly, Women, History, 
and Theory (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2002); Pamela Joseph Benson and 
Victoria Kirkham, Strong Voices, Weak History: Early Women Writers and Canons in England, 
France, and Italy (Ann Arbor, MI: University of Michigan Press, 2005); Julie D. Campbell, 
Literary Circles and Gender in Early Modern Europe: A Cross-Cultural Approach (Aldershot, 
UK: Ashgate, 2006); Pamela Joseph Benson, “Querelle des femmes,’ in Encyclopedia 
of Women in the Renaissance Italy, France, and England, ed. Diana Maury Robin, 
Anne R. Larsen, and Carole Levin (Santa Barbara, CA: ABC-CLIO, 2007), 307-11; Pamela 
Joseph Benson, Texts from the Querelle, 1521-1615, 1616-1640, 2 vols. (Aldershot, UK: Ashgate, 
2008); Fairchilds, Women in Early Modern Europe; Sharon L. Jansen, Debating Women, 
Politics, and Power in Early Modern Europe (New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2008); William 
Caferro, Contesting the Renaissance (Malden, MA: Wiley-Blackwell, 2011). For an overview 
of this literature, see Julie D. Campbell, “The Querelle des femmes,’ in The Ashgate Research 
Companion to Women and Gender in Early Modern Europe, ed. Allyson M. Poska, Jane 
Couchman, and Katherine A. McIver (Farnham, UK: Ashgate, 2013), 361-80. Significantly, 
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give opinions on the valuable contributions of past females, and they express 
the need for women to continue to develop admirable qualities. Then in the 
early modern era, several other female authors contributed to the discus- 
sion of the equality of women, of their important contributions, and of their 
need to continue asserting themselves. These women included Marie le Jars 
de Gournay (1565-1645), Moderata Fonte (pseudonym for Modesta di Pozzo 
di Forzi, 1555-1592), Lucrezia Marinella (1571-1653), and the previously men- 
tioned Anna Maria van Schurman. It has been argued that these debates cre- 
ated a constant tension between the prevailing patriarchal paradigm and the 
protofeminist forces subverting it.2” Increasingly during this early modern 
era, assertions regarding women’s abilities to take on male roles and charac- 
teristics were advanced.?® The debate appears to have become particularly 
forceful in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries due to the reigns of sev- 
eral women, including Mary Tudor (1516-1558), Elizabeth 1 (1533-1603), and 
Catherine de Medici (1519-1589).2° Conflicting attitudes concerning women’s 
ability to rule spread from the respective homelands of these queens, and, as 
will be seen, Dutch authors were still debating the abilities and accomplish- 
ments of Elizabeth 1 in the late seventeenth century. The Netherlands also had 
its own history of women rulers. In the sixteenth century, there was nearly 
a century of female rule due to a long succession of female regents, all rela- 
tives of Emperor Charles v (1500-1558). Furthermore, it will be argued that a 
celebration of Dutch revolutionary heroines contributed to the propulsion of 
gender-crossing females in the public debate regarding women. Thus, while 
the querelle des femmes was an international debate, it gained a very distinctive 
character in the Netherlands due to a more pronounced and enduring legacy 


there has been less attention devoted to the querelle as it relates to Dutch women, except 
in regard to Anna Maria van Schurman’s essay on women’s education. 

27 The term protofeminism refers to the existence of seventeenth-century pro-female ideolo- 
gies that foreshadowed actual “feminism” of the modern era. This term is used to describe 
the writings of Renaissance pro-female authors in Margaret L. King and Albert Rabil Jr., 
“The Other Voice in Early Modern Europe: Introduction to the Series,’ in The Worth of 
Women Wherein Is Clearly Revealed Their Nobility and Their Superiority to Men (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1997). Lerner traces the rise of a feminist voice in the early 
modern era in the text The Creation of Feminist Consciousness. 

28 Fairchilds, Women in Early Modern Europe, 1-31. King, Women of the Renaissance, also gives 
attention to early modern female scholars who promoted education and a better life for 
women; nevertheless, she still views the lot of ordinary women to be one of oppression. 

29 Derval Conroy, “Tragic Ambiguities: Gender and Sovereignty in French Classical Drama,” 
in Women in Renaissance and Early Modern Europe, ed. Christine Meek (Dublin: Four 
Courts, 2000), 185-204. 
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of female consequence among ordinary women in this predominantly middle- 
class society. 

As previously mentioned, few scholars have been willing to allow the as- 
signation of female power to Netherlandish images produced during the early 
modern period. In art historical studies generally, images of women are fre- 
quently interpreted as either patriarchal objectifications of the tempting fe- 
male body or misogynist defamations of women’s character.?° At times, these 
two male chauvinist purposes could be combined in the same image. For ex- 
ample, depictions of historical women of beauty and influence, like the seduc- 
tive Delilah who triumphed over Samson or the lovely and provocative Phyllis 
who humiliated Aristotle, were used as indictments against the emasculating 
tactics of deceitful and alluring women.*! These patriarchal biases were relat- 
ed to ancient biological discussions regarding the female mind and body that 
were still in vogue in seventeenth-century Europe.*? In brief, the first of these 
biases connect to the four humors that were governed by bodily fluids and that 
determined gender characteristics. Women were associated with the cold and 
wet humors, and they were thus made more passive and changeable than men. 
If women unnaturally abandoned their passive role, there was a danger that 
they would join with the devil in order to gain power over men. Their cold and 
wet humors also made them susceptible to lust and to the sexual advances of 
the devil—thus, witches, believed to be in league with Satan, were viewed as 
a constant danger. Furthermore, medical discussions regarding the wandering 
womb that originated in ancient Greece were still being used as explanations 


30 One of the earliest examples of this type of analysis was John Berger, Ways of Seeing 
(New York: Penguin Books, 1972). This model continued in feminist anthologies such 
as Norma Broude and Mary D. Garrard, eds., Feminism and Art History: Questioning the 
Litany (New York: Harper & Row, 1982), and The Expanding Discourse: Feminism and Art 
History (New York: Icon Editions, 1992). 

31 See, for example, H. Diane Russell and Bernadine Ann Barnes, Eva/Ave: Woman in 
Renaissance and Baroque Prints (Washington, DC: National Gallery of Art, 1990); Zirka 
Zaremba Filipczak, Hot Dry Men, Cold Wet Women: The Theory of Humors in Western 
European Art, 1575-1700 (New York: American Federation of Arts, 1997); Yvonne 
Bleyerveld, Hoe bedriechlijck dat die vrouwen zijn: Vrouwenlisten in de beeldende kunst in 
de Nederlanden circa 1350-1650 (Zutphen, Neth.: Primavera Pers, 2000). 

32 A history of biology and medicine concerning women is discussed in Merry E. 
Wiesner-Hanks, Women and Gender in Early Modern Europe (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2008), 34-39; Laurinda S. Dixon, Perilous Chastity: Women and Illness 
in Pre-Enlightenment Art and Medicine (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1995); Carol 
Thomas Neely, Distracted Subjects: Madness and Gender in Shakespeare and Early Modern 
Culture (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 2004); and Fairchilds, Women in Early 
Modern Europe, 7-13. 
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for the “natural” hysteria, irrationality, emotionalism, and weakness of charac- 
ter that were generally associated with women. 

While overtly negative power-of-women images such as the historical topoi 
described above are easily employed to exemplify misogynist attitudes, even 
seemingly positive depictions of women have often been read as patriarchal 
plots to subordinate women and to rule over them. It will be observed in 
Chapter 4, for example, that Dutch genre images of women in the home are 
frequently employed as visual parallels to the patriarchal, prescriptive texts 
written by Calvinist moralists such as Jacob Cats (1577-1660). These arguments 
reference biblically oriented admonitions directed at women to leave the out- 
side world to their husbands and to remain humbly situated at home fulfill- 
ing appropriately appointed household tasks. This methodological approach 
contends that the purpose of domestic images was to encourage the moral 
behavior of women in fulfilling male-ordained female roles. Consequently, 
such interpretations have also been linked to feminist claims that Dutch genre 
imagery primarily attempted to inculcate attitudes of modesty and deference 
in women. In this manner, domestic images have been accused of aiding a pa- 
triarchal agenda to keep women in positions of minimal power in the United 
Provinces. Such an approach has dominated the study of Dutch genre images 
and portraiture for decades and is still to be found in the descriptions on many 
museum sites and in exhibition catalogs. 

Much of this scholarship that indicts patriarchy has stemmed from the evo- 
lution of feminism as a theoretical model. In the 1970s and 1980s, feminism 
was still arguing for a place within the study of many disciplines, including art 
history, and was not viewed as central to research in those disciplines. In many 
fields, scarce evidence had been uncovered of a historical impact by women, 
thus leaving open to feminists only a single avenue for exploration: the vehe- 
ment attack on universal male dominance in Western society. Therefore, it is 
understandable that little allowance was made for suggestions of female power 
and agency in shaping culture. 


1.3 Female Agency and Autonomy 


During the later decades of the twentieth century, however, feminism became 
less defensive and more willing to accept the fact that patriarchy is a relative 
term. Furthermore, evidence of women’s impact on cultural development was 
increasingly brought forward. This shift encouraged a greater interest in finding 
female influences than in indicting patriarchy, and it opened intriguing new 
possibilities for theorizing about women’s lives and about their contributions 
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to culture. In particular, historians of the early modern era began to critique 
popular feminist theoretical models, as they sensed that these paradigms did 
not apply to early modern cultures.33 Such debate is particularly apparent in the 
aftermath of Jürgen Habermas’s defining of the emerging public sphere in the 
early modern era. He asserts that this development allowed for the possibility 
of both female and male interventions into that realm that did not previously 
exist, because the old monarchical public sphere was gradually replaced by the 
critical discourse of an emerging bourgeoisie in northern Europe. Moreover, he 
suggests that by the eighteenth century, the bourgeois public sphere was firmly 
developed through the press, as well as through reading societies, salons, and 
coffee houses.2* While some feminists have used this model to identify two di- 
chotomous spheres—a hegemonic male public sphere and a powerless female 
private sphere—others have noted that the model suggests that while women 
did not usually have political power, they could influence the public sphere in 
informal ways through public discourse.3> 


33 Early examples of this type of revisionist scholarship are found in Marilyn J. Boxer and 
Jean H. Quataert, eds., Connecting Spheres: Women in the Western World, 1500 to the Present 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1987), and Susan Dwyer Amussen and Adele F. Seeff, 
eds., Attending to Early Modern Women (Newark: University of Delaware Press, 1998). 
Another early example is Anne Jacobson Schutte, Thomas Kuehn, and Silvana Seidel 
Menchi, eds., Time, Space, and Women’s Lives in Early Modern Europe (Kirksville, MO: 
Truman State University Press, 2001). Assertions of female agency continued to be ex- 
plored in anthologies such as Christine Meek and Catherine Lawless, eds., Studies on 
Medieval and Early Modern Women, vol. 3, Pawns or Players? (Dublin, Ireland: Four Courts, 
2003); Penny Richards and Jessica Munns, eds., Gender, Power and Privilege in Early 
Modern Europe (Harlow, UK: Pearson/Longman, 2003); Christine Meek and Catherine 
Lawless, eds., Studies on Medieval and Early Modern Women, vol. 4, Victims or Viragos? 
(Dublin: Four Courts, 2005); Adele F. Seeff and Joan Hartman, eds., Structures and 
Subjectivities: Attending to Early Modern Women (Newark: University of Delaware Press, 
2007); Megan Cassidy-Welch and Peter Sherlock, eds., Practices of Gender in Late Medieval 
and Early Modern Europe (Turnhout, Bel.: Brepols, 2008); Tarbin and Broomhall, Women, 
Identities and Communities; LEstrange and More, Representing Medieval Genders and 
Sexualities in Europe; and Nelson, Attending to Early Modern Women. Merry E. Wiesner 
suggests that discussions regarding boundaries between the public and the private were 
no longer as critical to feminist historians by the late 1990s; as evidence, she cites the 
change in focus and topics at the Berkshire Conference on the History of Women from 
the 1980s to the 1990s (see Gender, Church, and State in Early Modern Germany: Essays 
[London: Longman, 1998], 199-200). 

34 Jürgen Habermas, The Structural Transformation of the Public Sphere: An Inquiry into a 
Category of Bourgeois Society, trans. Thomas Burger (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 1991). 

35 Several feminist scholars of eighteenth-century Europe have argued for male hegemo- 
ny with this model, including Margaret C. Jacob, “The Mental Landscape of the Public 
Sphere: A European Perspective,” Eighteenth-Century Studies 28, no. 1 (1994): 95-113; 
Johanna Meehan, ed., Feminists Read Habermas: Gendering the Subject of Discourse 
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Several historians have contended that the formation of a bourgeois public 
sphere began even earlier in the Dutch Republic. Some see this society as 
one marked by constant debate in which all segments of the population were 
able to participate. Judith Pollmann and Andrew Spicer have attributed this 
transformation to high literacy rates, significant urbanization, and the posi- 
tion of the Republic as “the bookshop of the world.”?” In particular, the spread 
of political and religious prints and pamphlets contributed to this new pub- 
lic dialog and the shaping of a sense of “Netherlandishness” after the Revolt.38 
The discussions of women, as well as men, are often reflected in these publi- 
cations.’ Also, literary and cultural societies were established to discuss pub- 
lic concerns and ideas. Significantly, several educated women participated in 


(New York: Routledge, 1995); Kathleen Wilson, “Citizenship, Empire, and Modernity in 
the English Provinces, c. 1720-1790,” Eighteenth-Century Studies 29, no. 1 (1995): 69-96; 
Joan B. Landes, Women and the Public Sphere in the Age of the French Revolution (Ithaca, 
NY: Cornell University Press, 1988); Joan B. Landes, Feminism, the Public and the Private 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1998). For the seventeenth-century Dutch Republic, 
Heide de Mare has particularly set forth a firm boundary between “House/street, inside/ 
outside, pure/impure, female/male” (see “The Domestic Boundary as Ritual Area in 
Seventeenth-Century Holland,’ in Urban Rituals in Italy and the Netherlands: Historical 
Contrasts in the Use of Public Space, Architecture, and the Urban Environment, ed. Heidi 
de Mare and Anna Vos [Assen, Neth.: Van Gorcum, 1993], 109-31). Scholars who argue 
against this kind of hegemony in the eighteenth century include Dena Goodman, The 
Republic of Letters: A Cultural History of the French Enlightenment (Ithaca, NY: Cornell 
University Press, 1994); Dena Goodman, “Public Sphere and Private Life: Toward a 
Synthesis of Current Historiographical Approaches to the Old Regime,” History and 
Theory 31, no. 1 (1992): 1-20; and Nicole Pohl and Betty A. Schellenberg, eds., Reconsidering 
the Bluestockings (San Marino, CA: Huntington Library, 2003). 

36 Willem Frijhoff and Marijke Spies assert that a public sphere existed in the Republic in 
which both men and women were allowed to participate through the products of print 
culture and the organization of social groups in “An Urban Society,” chap. 3, in Dutch 
Culture in a European Perspective, vol. 1, 1650: Hard-Won Unity, trans. Myra Heerspink 
Scholz (Basingstoke, UK: Palgrave Macmillan, 2004). De Vries and van der Woude assert 
that the Republic had a modern, bourgeois economy in First Modern Economy. J. L. Price 
also considers the Republic to have been a bourgeois society in Dutch Society, 1588-1713 
(Harlow, UK: Longman, 2000). 

37 See Judith Pollmann and Andrew Spicer, eds., Public Opinion and Changing Identities 
in the Early Modern Netherlands: Essays in Honour of Alastair Duke (Leiden, Neth.: Brill, 
2007), 5, and various essays. 

38 Andrew Sawyer, “Medium and Message: Political Prints in the Dutch Republic, 1568-1632,” 
in Pollmann and Spicer, Public Opinion and Changing Identities, 163-87. High literacy rates 
and the Republic as a site of important cultural exchange are also discussed in G. C. Gibbs, 
“The Role of the Dutch Republic as the Intellectual Entrepot of Europe in the Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Centuries,” BMGN—Low Countries Historical Review 86, no. 3 (1971): 
323-49. 

39 Frijhoff and Spies illustrate this attention to female discourse in Dutch Culture, 223. 
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these elite literary societies and thereby contributed to the public structuring 
of various ideologies and institutions. Women also participated in the produc- 
tion and consumption of art in this middle-class society, which further aided 
their participation in shaping the new public sphere. For Habermas, the cre- 
ation of an art for the people, rather than for the Church or court, meant that 
now private people would be determining the meaning of these products on 
their own through oral and written exchange. He also suggests, “The issues dis- 
cussed became ‘general’ not merely in their significance, but also in their ac- 
cessibility: everyone had to be able to participate”*® Michel de Certeau further 
theorized about the agency of readers and viewers by discussing their ability to 
“poach” or extract meaning from public products that could then be manipu- 
lated to suit a variety of personal and communal purposes.*! In specific regard 
to the art of the Dutch Republic, Marten Jan Bok emphasized that the annual 
art fairs were the sites for this kind of autonomous interpretation and discus- 
sion; meaning would be suggested by whoever wanted to make the attempt.*? 
In this manner, the art created about and patronized by women could partici- 
pate in the construction of gender identity without necessarily conforming to 
the patriarchal ideologies of the prescriptive literature. 

In recent years, several historians of the early modern era have argued that 
the idealistic dictates of early modern patriarchy were not reflective of reality. 
In particular, the dichotomy of male/public space and female/private space has 
been critiqued in that men were obviously engaged in the home and women 
must necessarily have been in public at times.** This issue has been specifi- 
cally addressed in a collection of essays regarding the constant reshaping and 
redefining of public and private space in the Dutch Republic. Clearly, this 
was a society in which boundaries between spheres were very fluid in spite of 
the prescriptive literature. Furthermore, in conferences and resulting antholo- 
gies concerning this period, there has been a general shift away from finding 


40 Habermas, Public Sphere, 37. 

41 Michel de Certeau, The Practice of Everyday Life, trans. Steven F. Rendall (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1984), 165-76. 

42 Bok, “Paintings for Sale,” 21. 

43 An overview of critiques regarding the public/private dichotomy is found in Merry 
Wiesner-Hanks, “Gender Theory and the Study of Early-Modern Europe,’ in Practices of 
Gender in Late Medieval and Early Modern Europe, ed. Megan Cassidy-Welch and Peter 
Sherlock (Turnhout, Bel.: Brepols, 2008), 7-23. Martine van Elk also discusses scholarship 
over public and private in Early Modern Women’s Writing: Domesticity, Privacy, and the 
Public Sphere in England and the Dutch Republic (Cham, SW: Springer International, 2017). 

44 Anton Schuurman and Petrus Cornelis Spierenburg, eds., Private Domain, Public Inquiry: 
Families and Life-Styles in the Netherlands and Europe, 1550 to the Present (Hilversum, 
Neth.: Verloren, 1996). 
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evidences of patriarchy in Western culture; indeed, patriarchy is plainly un- 
derstood as a given aspect in early modern culture.*° Instead, historians have 
begun to more carefully investigate the limits of patriarchy and the options 
available to women by leaving behind discussions of oppression and alterna- 
tively concentrating on female agency. In addition, rather than focusing solely 
on the lives of women, scholars have become interested in the study of gender 
and relations between the sexes. With these shifts in theoretical focus, new 
methodological practices have begun to be employed. Rather than looking 
only to moralizing texts and their prescriptive ideals, historians are looking to 
legal, political, economic, and religious histories to theorize more nuanced un- 
derstandings of women and patriarchy in relation to actual lived experience. 
Even the institution of marriage in the early modern period has been retheo- 
rized in recent studies to reveal more contestation against social, political, and 
religious ideologies regarding the family.46 

For the field of feminist art history, some of the earliest interest in female 
agency came from such British art historians as Griselda Pollock and Rozsika 
Parker. In the text Old Mistresses (1981), they spoke of an investigation of the 
ways that women negotiated artistic production in patriarchal societies: “We 
have tried to show how women have participated in the development of the 
language and codes of art, contributing to and at times opposing the mean- 
ings conveyed by the dominant styles and images.’*” After the turn of the 
century, American feminist art historians were also beginning to investigate 


45 See footnote 33. 

46 Allyson M. Poska discusses this scholarship in “Upending Patriarchy: Rethinking 
Marriage and Family in Early Modern Europe,” in The Ashgate Research Companion to 
Women and Gender in Early Modern Europe, ed. Allyson M. Poska, Jane Couchman, and 
Katherine A. McIver (Farnham, UK: Ashgate, 2013), 195-211. Jutta Gisela Sperling’s chapter 
in the same volume, “The Economics and Politics of Marriage,’ 213-32, similarly reviews 
recent scholarship on women’s agency in marriage. Sperling particularly points out that 
contrary to the situation in Italy and France, women in the Netherlands and other parts of 
northern Europe enjoyed greater agency concerning property and other marriage rights 
(221). The greater property and legal rights of women in the Netherlands can be seen 
even in the late medieval period, where there was equality among husbands and wives in 
their joint property. And while widows elsewhere in Europe had a male guardian, in the 
Netherlands widows could still make decisions about property, business, and children. 
Furthermore, girls had the right to inherit property from their parents and did not need a 
dowry to marry (see Marc Boone, Thérése de Hemptinne, and Walter Prevenier, “Gender 
and Early Emancipation in the Low Countries in the Late Middle Ages and Early Modern 
Period,’ in Gender, Power and Privilege in Early Modern Europe, ed. Penny Richards and 
Jessica Munns [Harlow, UK: Pearson/Longman, 2003], 21-39). 

47  Rozsika Parker and Griselda Pollock, Old Mistresses: Women, Art, and Ideology (New York: 
Pantheon Books, 1981), xix. 
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women artists’ abilities to structure their own meanings. While Norma Broude 
and Mary D. Garrard separated themselves from the theoretical approach of 
the British feminists, they too began to focus on female autonomy and to de- 
emphasize patriarchal oppression in Reclaiming Female Agency: Feminist Art 
History after Postmodernism (2005). 


We must rebalance the larger picture, describing a cultural dynamic 
that consisted not of men’s cultural dominance and women’s occasion- 
al achievements, but rather of a steady and ongoing participation of 
women in culture, as active agents at every level—from artistic creation 
to patronage and reception, and as a conceptual force that threatened a 
fragile and sometimes desperate masculine hegemony.*® 


So while feminist art historians in modern scholarship have approached ques- 
tions of agency in different ways, they have increasingly had as a primary 
goal the investigation of women’s abilities to work within or subvert patriar- 
chal cultural systems in order to help shape female identity in their own time 
and place. 

In art historical studies of the Dutch Golden Age, there has been less en- 
thusiasm for this revisionist approach. For example, at the very moment when 
scholars of the early modern period were rejecting the oppressive public/pri- 
vate paradigm of the past, historians of Dutch art were embracing it. As will be 
discussed, these art historical analyses agreed for the most part that a rather 
firm boundary existed between the public and the private, with women rele- 
gated to the domestic realm under the control of their husbands. Furthermore, 
as discussed by Mariét Westermann in her 2002 state of the research survey 
of Dutch art historical studies, the introduction of gender theory was having 
little impact on the field. Moreover, she declared that the few studies that had 
been conducted regarding the influence of gender in art were unsustainable.*9 
This lack of interest in female autonomy and gendered experience is surprising 


48 Norma Broude and Mary D. Garrard, eds., Reclaiming Female Agency: Feminist Art History 
after Postmodernism (Berkeley: University of California Press, 2005), 22. In their first 
feminist anthology, Feminism and Art History, Norma Broude and Mary D. Garrard em- 
phasized misogyny and patriarchy in the representation of women. The second volume 
of essays, The Expanding Discourse: Feminism and Art History, engages more with post- 
modern theory. The final volume, Reclaiming Female Agency: Feminist Art History after 
Postmodernism, is an attempt to return to the original project of feminist art history—to 
recover female subjective agency. 

49 Mariët Westermann, “After Iconography and Iconoclasm: Current Research in Nether- 
landish Art, 1566-1700,” The Art Bulletin 84, no. 2 (2002): 351-72. 
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considering the keen absorption in these topics from a very early date among 
a few historians of Dutch art.5° 

So, while this situation and judgment did little to encourage the analysis of 
feminist theory and female agency, a few scholars continued to pursue these 
interests. This brief introduction to such analyses will be extensively supple- 
mented in Chapter 4. Some of these studies theorized the gaze of the specta- 
tor and the resultant pleasure in viewing as the gaze corresponded to gender. 
Specifically, Svetlana Alpers and Nanette Salomon suggested that Dutch im- 
agery reveals a non-objectifying view of women due to northern artistic 
tradition." This perspective continued in essays by Alpers and Elizabeth Alice 
Honig in their assertions that the artist’s studio, the home, was also the domain 
of the female subject, which instilled an artistic gaze that was sympathetic to 
the world of women.” Others, including Hofrichter and me, explored the au- 
tonomy of female artists in their manipulations of traditional topoi accord- 
ing to the lived experience of seventeenth-century Dutch women.” In 20n, a 
volume written by Susan Broomhall and Jennifer Spinks criticized the historic 
lack of attention to women’s voices in this culture and endeavored to redress 
this neglect through essays that attempted to recover women’s self-expression, 


50 The neglect in discussing female autonomy and agency is demonstrated in numerous 
texts in the field. Klaske Muizelaar and Derek L. Phillips particularly emphasize the 
autonomy and power of men in both the public and private spheres in Picturing Men 
and Women in the Dutch Golden Age: Paintings and People in Historical Perspective (New 
Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 2003), particularly pp. 7-8. Ann Jensen Adams's text on 
autonomy and the creation of identity is almost all devoted to male practice in Public 
Faces and Private Identities in Seventeenth-Century Holland: Portraiture and the Production 
of Community (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2009). 

51 Svetlana Alpers, “Art History and Its Exclusions: The Example of Dutch Art,’ in Feminism 
and Art History: Questioning the Litany, ed. Norma Broude and Mary D. Garrard (New 
York: Harper & Row, 1982), 182-99; Nanette Salomon, “The Art Historical Canon: Sins of 
Omission,” in (En)gendering Knowledge: Feminists in Academe, ed. Joan Hartmann and 
Ellen Messer-Davidow (Knoxville: University of Tennessee Press, 1991), 222-36. 

52 Svetlana Alpers, “Picturing Dutch Culture,’ in Looking at Seventeenth-Century Dutch Art, 
ed. Wayne Franits (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1997), 57-67; Elizabeth Alice 
Honig, “The Space of Gender in Seventeenth-Century Dutch Painting,” in Franits, Looking 
at Seventeenth-Century Dutch Art, 187-201. 

53 See, for example, Frima Fox Hofrichter, “Judith Leyster’s Proposition: Between Virtue and 
Vice,” The Feminist Art Journal 4, no. 3 (1975): 22-26; Martha Moffitt Peacock, “Geertruydt 
Roghman and the Female Perspective in 17th-Century Dutch Genre Imagery,’ Woman’s 
Art Journal 14, no. 2 (1993-1994): 3-10; “Domesticity in the Public Sphere,” in Saints, 
Sinners, and Sisters: Gender and Northern Art in Medieval and Early Modern Europe, ed. 
Jane Carroll and Alison Stewart (Aldershot, UK: Ashgate, 2003), 44-68. 
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as well as to document the ways in which women were represented.5*+ Then, 
in 2015, a conference was organized by Sarah Moran and Amanda Pipkin in 
which the issue of women and agency in the early modern Low Countries 
became a point of central debate. The resulting anthology, published in 2019, 
has finally brought this discourse into a prominent position within the field.55 
Nevertheless, even some feminists are still hesitant to ascribe real social power 
to Dutch women as that power is reflected in art and literature. 

Therefore, the assertion of the present book that women artists and patrons 
acted autonomously to overcome gender biases and create public reputations 
for themselves in a protofeminist manner will still probably meet with skepti- 
cism for different reasons. First, autonomy has been criticized by theorists of 
feminism, postmodernism, and psychoanalysis on the basis of various theoret- 
ical complaints. Some feminists, for example, are frequently suspicious of the 
concept because of its long association in western patriarchal culture with the 
elitist ideal of the autonomous man, which necessarily excludes women from 
the possibilities of independent thought and action. Postmodernists, on the 
other hand, find that autonomy conflicts with a view that all human beings are 
structured by the discourses of power within their specific social contexts. And 
finally, autonomy is problematic for psychoanalysts who theorize the human 
psyche as entirely determined by inherent drives.°® 
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In many studies of Netherlandish art, however, critiques of autonomy are 
less theoretically based. Instead, they seem to reflect an assumption that only 
men were capable of individualistic behavior and free will in this society. This 
hyperbolized sense of male individualism and agency has led to a very slanted 
perspective in which men are frequently associated with genius in their inno- 
vative practices, but women are merely viewed as copyists. For example, while 
it is granted that Rembrandt would have had the power to self-fashion and self- 
promote in new and original ways in his art, it is presumed that women were 
not allowed, or perhaps even capable of, this same power.” There have been 
both implicit and explicit assertions that women artists left no evidence of 
their gender and merely painted and engraved after the models of their male 
contemporaries.°® Yet, as previously mentioned, it is clear that in many female 
self-representations, women were innovatively attempting to fashion public 
images for themselves that would promote women individually and their gen- 
der. While these self-representations drew on the repertoire of imagistic op- 
tions available to them, they are not without a gendered voice. This is not to 
suggest that this voice reflected a twenty-first-century feminist sensibility, only 
that it was influenced by enabled female experiences within the power struc- 
tures and sociocultural biases of that era. In addition, recent studies suggest 
that female patrons were also trying to create powerful identities for them- 
selves through their use of agency.°9 While women of this era did not, for the 
most part, employ feminist language or engage in political action, they at least 
began to act in ways that allowed them to participate in the defining of women 
and their roles. This participation then promoted their image and stature in 
the public sphere. 

Such an approach has been characterized as “relational autonomy” by some 
feminist philosophers, and it argues for individual agency while at the same 
time acknowledging the importance of social determinants. Specifically, caus- 
ally relational conceptions that pinpoint social interactions as the means of 
enhancing autonomy are useful in the study of seventeenth-century Dutch 
women. It has been suggested by Catriona Mackenzie that a woman’s auton- 
omous ability to “imagine herself otherwise” in a male-dominated society is 
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possible only when the “cultural imaginary” contains symbols, images, and 
representations that allow her to deliberate, self-define, and self-fashion with- 
out unassailable restrictions.®° It will be argued that the Dutch Republic was 
a society in which female imagining of oneself as powerful and consequen- 
tial was certainly possible. With this recovery of an autonomous female voice, 
there is still recognition that, while the position it propounds may not have 
dominated this society, it was not without ability to influence cultural opin- 
ions. Hence, patriarchy in the Dutch Republic was constantly being tempered 
by a discourse that was sympathetic to women and that accorded them signifi- 
cance. As a result, much of the imagery depicting women created and perpetu- 
ated attitudes of women’s agency that eluded a controlling patriarchal gaze. 

With a discussion of relational autonomy, it is also necessary to introduce 
a model of female psychology during this era in order to answer the question 
of how the early establishment of unique female symbols, images, and repre- 
sentations influenced women and helped them to imitate their consequential 
ancestresses. Models of social learning theory are helpful in this regard, as they 
allow individuals the capability of self-direction, while also acknowledging the 
fact that human thought and behavior are significantly influenced by social 
observation. Social learning, as theorized by Albert Bandura, shifts explana- 
tions for human behavior from inner sub-conscious motivations to external 
determinants.© These externals, including images, are both the stimulus and 
reinforcement for various actions. Human cognition allows an individual the 
ability to organize and select from these stimuli in order to direct one’s actions. 
Hence, there is a continuous reciprocal interaction between personal and en- 
vironmental or social factors in accounting for psychological functioning and 
human behavior. As a result of this process, an individual can observe the be- 
haviors of others and their consequences without having to undergo the long 
ordeal of trial and error themselves. Therefore, the process of assimilation is 
both easier and shorter for the observer. 

For Bandura, symbolic, or media, modeling is crucial to this process. Through 
symbols, people can imagine desirable futures for themselves, foresee prob- 
able consequences, and adjust their behaviors in order to similarly achieve the 
positive outcomes they have observed. Anticipatory abilities of human beings 
allow them to be motivated toward those actions that will bring them benefit. 
As they observe exterior, successful models, humans are stimulated to adopt 
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similar behaviors through vicarious reinforcement. Thus, those models with 
the most attraction are those that are primarily desired by observers. Once wit- 
nessed, the models and their consequences are stored symbolically, allowing 
the individual to summon up these memories for future application. The means 
by which observational learning is retained are both “imaginal and verbal.”6? 
For the purposes of this book, the way the imaginal, or representational, was 
retained by Dutch women will be particularly significant. Nevertheless, the in- 
cluded inscriptions on many of the heroine images to be discussed reinforce 
the establishment of behavioral memory. Together, both types of memories 
were spread widely and influentially through the advanced technology of 
the print medium in seventeenth-century Dutch art. These “memory codes”6 
were important influences on the future behavior of women who imitated the 
processes by which their forerunners achieved power. 

Social learning theorists further suggest that this type of imitation and 
adoption can create innovative behaviors in individuals through abstract mod- 
eling. In other words, people can extract meaning from memory codes that can 
be applied to new and different situations. This process of emulation has been 
discussed in a variety of ways by psychologists, but of particular importance 
to this text is Andrew Whiten and R. Ham’s designation of “goal emulation.” 
In such emulation, observers focus primarily on the final goal of the model, 
but they employ different strategies to obtain that end. So, while some Dutch 
women were directly applying the strategies of their heroine foremothers, other 
women were innovatively creating new strategies to similarly contribute to 
positive assessments of the female character and to female agency and autono- 
my. And while it may seem that this discussion of social determinants inhibits 
the freedom of the observer, when one defines freedom as the ability to choose 
among a number of socially available options, a different perspective arises. 
As a result of such autonomous choice, Dutch women became active agents 
in shaping their environments and in determining their future successes. This 
is not to suggest that all women were capable of such self-determination, but 
it will, nevertheless, be enlightening to allow for this previously unrecognized 
possibility and its hermeneutic potential. Therefore, the crucial redefining of 
women that resulted from the Revolt meant that women of the Golden Age 
had greater freedom to at times subvert patriarchal prescriptions for sex-typed 
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behaviors®® and to instead assimilate the behaviors of the powerful heroine 
exemplars that were so well imprinted in the Dutch psyche. 

These philosophical and psychological models find interesting corollaries 
in the social sciences that attempt to explain the workings of agency within 
the structures of society. Anthony Giddens, for example, insists on the dual 
nature of social structures, in that while structures shaped people's behavior, 
people's practices also shaped structures.*” Human agents could then act as 
knowledgeable individuals who could put structural information into prac- 
tice. This social “structuration,” as he calls it, is therefore a mutable process. So, 
while agents are limited by social institutions, they can innovate in ways that 
significantly reconfigure those same structures in society. 

William H. Sewell Jr. further amplified this discussion by asserting that the 
rules (he prefers the term schema) that structure society are actually trans- 
posable and can therefore be employed in numerous ways in varying cultural 
circumstances.®® And while some members of society have greater control 
than others, all individuals have access to the resources that keep these schema 
vital. However, this accessibility also means that people can transform these 
rules of society. Thus, he asserts that structures are in and of themselves dual 
in nature because schemas are the effect of resources and resources are struc- 
tured by schemas. For this book, the human resources would include the hero- 
ines, female scholars, and female artists that participated in the reshaping of 
cultural attitudes toward consequential women, and the nonhuman resources 
would consist of the texts and particularly the art that celebrated such women. 

In an attempt to more successfully allow for such change in society, Sewell 
proposes a nuanced understanding of structures and society that acknowl- 
edges the transposability of schemas. With a recognition of the variable in- 
terpretations one might make with certain schema, it is possible to see how 
images of women would have had multiple effects on audiences differentiated 
by gender or purpose. Hence, social agents could apply an array of meanings 
to social schema. In this manner, individuals looking at the same image could 
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apply different interpretations that were dependent on a variety of factors. For 
Sewell, agency therefore consists of a person's ability to transpose schema in 
new ways for one’s own intent. He also argues that agency is specific to a histor- 
ical period and culture and that it will therefore take on a variety of forms. This 
model helps to explain the ways in which Dutch women could apply schema 
outside of an original or intended context and could reinterpret the misogynist 
imagery of harpies or the sometimes-patriarchal imagery of housewives for 
their own purposes. 

Acknowledgment of women’s access to agency was significantly enabled by 
Michel Foucault's early theorizations of power. He argued that power was dis- 
cursively constituted among unequal structures, which allowed for the possi- 
bility that hegemonic forces could be subverted by less dominant entities.°° In 
light of this societal model, Joan Wallach Scott suggests that new perspectives 
can be applied to historical analyses of gender that will “make women visible 
as active participants”:7° 


Within these processes and structures, there is room for a concept of 
human agency as the attempt (at least partially rational) to construct an 
identity, a life, a set of relationships, a society with certain limits and with 
language—conceptual language that at once sets boundaries and con- 
tains the possibility for negation, resistance, reinterpretation, the play of 
metaphoric invention and imagination.” 


This book employs these theoretical models to argue that female agency was 
enhanced in the Dutch Republic due to the specific circumstances of the 
Revolt and the influential celebration of manly heroines. These conditions led 
to the reshaping of patriarchal norms and the redefining of women’s capabili- 
ties and nature through the widespread imaging of female consequence. Such 
protofeminist public discourse provided the necessary role models for subse- 
quent generations of women to creatively apply this schema of the powerful 
woman to their own endeavors—whether that was art, literature, business, 
civic affairs, or even domestic concerns. But this discourse did not influence 
the agency of women only; it also affected men’s agency to alter patriarchal 
attitudes in their attempts to make the accomplishments of women publicly 
visible. At times, this enabling discourse was subversive in its attachment of 
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male virtues and practices to women or in its assertion of female superiority. 
At other times, it worked within the schema of patriarchy to give public atten- 
tion and importance to women’s more traditional roles. Hence, the agency of 
women to (1) view and imagine themselves as individuals of significance and 
power and to (2) further enhance pro-female attitudes through their own con- 
tributions was exhibited in, and aided by, the visual culture of the Golden Age. 


1.4 Did Women Have Power in the Dutch Republic? 


Unfortunately, insufficient attention is still being given to the ways in which 
women were able to substantially influence female identity in Dutch society. 
Much of the scholarship on these women tends toward an eventual negative 
comparison with modern notions of female emancipation rather than a com- 
parison with the societal structures of other early modern cultures. Therefore, 
it will be necessary to establish those characteristics that would suggest a rela- 
tively powerful position for women during the Dutch Golden Age. An analysis 
of these historical investigations will complement the study of visual artifacts 
throughout this text. While prescriptive literature will also be examined in rela- 
tion to the production of art, a grounding in social practice will inhibit the all- 
too-frequent tendency in this field to neglect women’s actual lived experience. 
For example, one of the social factors that will be evaluated in Chapter 4 is 
the previously mentioned high level of education and literacy among women. 
Education was one of the most essential indicators of women’s ability to shape 
their culture. Girls were educated from a young age in the Dutch Republic, and 
the cities particularly had very high literacy rates for women. This resulted in 
many women being involved in skilled activities and professions during this 
era. As mentioned, some women were even invited into elite scholarly circles 
with their male contemporaries. The praise lavished on these female lumi- 
naries by prominent men further encouraged other women in these status- 
enhancing roles. 

In addition, the legal and social position of women in Dutch society al- 
lowed for the greater participation of women in trade and other public roles. 
As will be discussed in Chapter 4, it was necessary in a mercantile society like 
the Dutch Republic for women to have the educational competence to con- 
duct business in the absence of their husbands. Furthermore, there was an 
unusually high number of households headed by single females who needed 
the skills to financially support themselves. Women also received training for 
various professions by working in family businesses. And while it is difficult 
to ascertain precisely how many women were part of the labor force in the 
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Republic, economic historians conclude that they played an important role 
and exhibited significant independence. Specifically, Danielle van den Heuvel’s 
research on women in the marketplace reveals the unique status held by mar- 
ried women to act as independent traders—a legal advantage not enjoyed by 
women elsewhere.”2 As a result, women could make contracts and own their 
own businesses. Moreover, she discusses in detail the many professions in 
which women were engaged in the urban environment. Such public visibil- 
ity also meant that women could act as regentesses of charitable institutions, 
which enhanced their opportunities for communal influence and authority. 

Marriage patterns in the Republic indicate a high level of independence for 
women; as mentioned, many households were headed by single females. Also, 
many women were entering marriage at a relatively late age, which again sug- 
gests a greater degree of autonomy and a greater equality with their spouses. 
The independence of women was aided by the fact that they could represent 
themselves before the court and could sue for divorce. Therefore, the societal 
features to be carefully analyzed in Chapter 4, which reveal relatively signifi- 
cant levels of power for Dutch women, include high education and literacy 
levels; independence-promoting marriage patterns; and large numbers of 
female participants in business, legal affairs, civic institutions, and other ac- 
tivities in the public domain. I would argue that the structuring of these as- 
pects within Dutch culture was significantly enhanced by representations 
of powerful women stemming from the revolutionary period and thereafter. 
And while these developments were gradually evolving throughout the era, by 
the mid-seventeenth century, when housewife imagery became so dominant, 
there existed a discourse that was relatively respectful of women and their so- 
cietal roles. 

These conditions, in combination with the tremendous cultural attention 
being paid to contemporary women in texts and images, reveal a society in 
which women had enhanced opportunities to participate in shaping positive 
definitions of female roles and capabilities. In part, this was done through cre- 
ating and patronizing art that represented women as skillful and their roles as 
significant. Even though images are visual fictions that cannot be read in the 
same manner as legal documents, they contributed to actual social attitudes 
about women that then influenced their lived experience. 
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Throughout this text, comparative social and economic studies will be in- 
troduced that suggest that Dutch women possessed an expanded ability to act 
within and shape their culture. Despite this research, little has been done to re- 
late this power and independence to the art of the era. There are still questions 
to be asked about how the ubiquitous imaging of contemporary women influ- 
enced public perceptions of the female gender. In response to these issues, dis- 
cussions of imagining, subverting, emulating, empathizing, and assimilating 
through images will combine with social, legal, and economic histories to pro- 
vide a clearer understanding of female identity in the Republic. If we are to pay 
more attention, then, to questions of how seventeenth-century Dutch art is a 
reflection—as well as a creator—of contemporary views of powerful women 
and female-influenced discourses, we must employ a theoretical model that 
acknowledges the dominant patriarchal position, while allowing for a rec- 
ognition of subversive ideologies and their contesting and transformative 
abilities. In this way, Dutch art can reflect both hegemonic and less dominant 
discourses regarding women and their roles. This premise helps to avoid criti- 
cisms that this text is overly optimistic in its assignations of female agency and 
power. Nevertheless, because these subordinate views in Dutch society have 
been so ignored in many previous art historical discussions, these neglected 
“transcripts” need to be addressed and analyzed in relation to their ability to 
construct public attitudes. Moreover, assumptions of patriarchy need to be 
examined in order to differentiate the ideal from lived experience. Therefore, 
despite the authority of patriarchy, the dissenting discourse was not ineffec- 
tual, and both ideological positions are informative regarding the power of 
women. This realization that women were not absent in cultural practice and 
in influencing representations of their gender is crucial to the central thesis of 
this book. Indeed, women significantly contributed to an empathetic attitude 
toward their gender with the images they created, inspired, and patronized. 


1.5 Reinterpreting Images of Heroines, Harpies, and Housewives 


Because representation is a form of power, the sheer abundance of contemporary- 
female-themed art in the United Provinces should indicate the importance of 
women’s roles as foundational to the new Dutch culture. For this reason, it is 
important to investigate why depictions of contemporary women became so 
ubiquitous during the Golden Age and how all this public visibility contrib- 
uted to women’s significance and importance in the social imagination. It is 
also essential to begin theorizing about what the popularity of these images 
meant for women of the time. By reinterpreting and challenging past notions, 
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alternate modes of interpretation will emerge with these images. Because past 
patriarchal readings have become a sort of cultural trap for women of this era, 
and because female contributions to the construction of this society have been 
neglected or viewed as singular and exceptional instances with limited influ- 
ence, it is crucial to reevaluate the imaging of women in the Golden Age from 
this “other” perspective. 

This task has been increasingly informed by various historical studies from 
the last few decades conducted on women more generally in the Republic 
that reveal a much larger contingent of consequential women, such as the 
previously mentioned heroines, Kenau Simonsdr. Hasselaer and Anna Maria 
van Schurman, who were able to have a significant influence on the shaping 
of Dutch culture. In Chapter 2, studies on specific women will be discussed 
that reveal a revisal of opinion regarding female contributions and abilities. 
Therefore, this text will begin by surveying the importance of heroine imagery 
from the outset of the new Republic in establishing a cultural tradition of re- 
vering powerful women. 

As the Revolt was tremendously influential in the early establishment of 
Dutch identity, the women who acted bravely against the Spanish enemy were 
particularly important for the construction of gender roles in this developing 
society. Yet women were not only military heroines like Kenau; they were also 
cultural heroines like Van Schurman with literary and artistic abilities. This lat- 
ter group of women was also widely represented in art. And it is significant that 
many of these memorializing images of military and cultural heroines were 
created in the affordable and increasingly popular print media, which allowed 
these visual eulogies to be easily and constantly viewed and interpreted by all 
classes of women. 

In making claims for female agency and power, this book does not deny the 
existence of patriarchy in Dutch culture or claim the absence of misogynist, 
moralizing intent in Dutch imagery; Chapter 3 discusses at length humorous 
correctives against harpies and their tyranny. Even with these ridiculing im- 
ages, however, one must query the cultural circumstances that demanded such 
interest in the recurring theme of forceful and domineering women and the 
need to warn against them. Certainly, the presence of powerful women must 
have been deemed a problematic reality to have repeatedly treated this alarm- 
ing reversal of gender roles in art. Such fears most likely stemmed, in part, from 
the popularization of manly heroines in images and texts. And, once again, 
the new availability of mass-produced prints greatly facilitated the spread 
of art depicting tyrannical women. Furthermore, the constant imaging of 
strong women in this visual culture, despite the ridiculing tone, obviously cre- 
ated public perceptions of actual female power that could help to destabilize 
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patriarchal hegemony and to correct male folly. In public and private arenas, 
female viewers could laugh at weak men and triumph in powerful women 
as they regularly witnessed the subversion of male authority depicted in 
these images. 

Incredibly, many studies have ignored this extensive visibility of contempo- 
rary women in Dutch art as an indicator of their import in the society at large. 
Even if some of these discourses could be interpreted to support a patriarchal 
agenda, it must be admitted that these products also served to increase the 
visual presence of women and to highlight their heroic consequence in the 
Republic. As previously mentioned, considerable public attention and interest 
was dedicated to the subject of the contemporary housewife during the second 
half of the seventeenth century. This resulted in a prevalent absorption with 
women in their daily surroundings, especially in Dutch painting. Therefore, 
Chapter 4 of this book will discuss the positive significations revealed in this 
abundant housewife imagery, which also greatly contributed to the dynamic 
public debate over female character and roles. An alternative, nonpatriarchal 
view will be further developed regarding this imagery and its effect on women 
viewers. This stance posits a second meaning and purpose to this art that as- 
signs importance to women of the Republic. Of significance in this regard is 
the fact that from the inception of this lauding female imagery, the previously 
mentioned woman artist, Roghman, contributed in remarkable ways to its pos- 
itive and admiring origins. Such praising imagery with its empathetic focus on 
female capabilities was surely enabling for women of the era, as they related to 
the character of the depicted housewives. 

In summation, this study analyzes the popularity and force of positive and 
negative images regarding the power of Dutch women in order to understand 
their influence in the significant debate over women’s roles and their charac- 
ter. Beginning in the later half of the sixteenth century, boundaries between 
gender roles were already being questioned in art as traditional definitions 
of “woman” were contested. These images, therefore, were the site of public 
discussion concerning the nature of women and how they should be charac- 
terized in the emerging Republic. The different ways in which artists contrib- 
uted to this redefining of women and the ways in which women participated 
in this socially discursive practice drives the analysis of this book. Particular 
emphasis will be placed on the collective identity of women and how they 
imagined and interpreted this discourse, because by narrowly focusing only 
on male perspectives, we miss the magnitude of what was obviously a pivotal 
and urgent dialectic for the United Provinces. Perhaps even more importantly, 
this conventional focus causes us to overlook the significant contributions of 
the many heroic women of consequence arising out of the Dutch Golden Age. 


CHAPTER 2 


Heroines 


The plethora of artistic and literary eulogies to the several heroines of the Dutch 
Revolt and their successors compellingly indicates the distinctiveness of the 
Republic's cultural environment and its ability to boldly transgress traditional 
gender norms, because the hero tradition in most cultures was rather strictly 
a male enterprise. Usually, cultural artifacts, both literary and visual, consist of 
male eulogies to other men who execute brave, noble, or glorious deeds. There 
were, of course, some female exceptions to this convention that were much 
less frequently transmitted in Western culture through types of texts known 
as “catalogs of good women.” These catalogs, which first appeared in antiquity, 
were revived during the Renaissance. In rare instances, authors of these new 
texts would add a contemporary figure to the list of virtuous, wise, and brave 
women. By the seventeenth century, various types of women were included in 
such texts: mythological or ancient women including Zenobia, the Amazons, 
and Lucretia; biblical figures such as Judith, Susanna, and Deborah; and more 
contemporary examples consisting of royalty or rare women like Joan of Arc. A 
few of these women achieved heroine status through manly means—physical 
strength and bravery in battle—but mostly they became revered through their 
traditional female virtues of modesty, chastity, charity, faith, and self-sacrifice.! 

Dutch heroines, in contrast, were distinctive in many ways. First, some cities 
of the newly forming Republic took pride in and proclaimed the brave deeds of 
one or more of their female citizenry in paintings, prints, and civic histories.2 
So, rather than producing a singularly extraordinary heroine, the Dutch Revolt 
generated a tradition that allowed for the much more common assimilation of 
heroic capabilities by women. Another unusual feature of the Dutch heroine 
tradition is the way these women achieved their legendary status. Unlike the 
more familiar self-sacrificing heroines of the past, most of these women gained 
fame through courageous struggle against the Spanish enemy. Amazingly, they 
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purportedly competed with, and at times surpassed, their male compatriots 
in terms of strength and bravery. Thus, the future ability of women to adopt 
traditional male roles and characteristics using the heroines’ examples was 
greatly enhanced. Finally, a further distinctive feature of these heroines was 
their common status; they were not royalty but were instead ordinary burgher 
women. Assuredly, this aspect of the Dutch heroine made her a more acces- 
sible role model for women generally. 

Dutch heroines developed legendary status in both written and visual 
culture from the late sixteenth century through the seventeenth century 
and beyond. Unlike the fear and loathing that accompanied the legends of 
Amazonian women elsewhere, these women were lauded and celebrated.* 
Some of these eulogies envisioned limited audiences, but others were intend- 
ed to appeal to large numbers of viewers and were even designated at times for 
an international market. Hence, Dutch heroines were significantly assimilated 
into the emergence of “patriotic scripture” that so characterized the culture of 
the Republic from its inception.5 Acclamations of their bravery are found in 
a wide variety of visual and textual genres, including paintings, prints (often 
with inscriptions), book illustrations, dramas, catalogs of good women, civic 
histories, catalogs of heroes, public ceremonies, poetry, published journals, 
and a multitude of Dutch histories. According to contemporaries, this cele- 
bration of courageous women inspired later generations of females to also take 
up arms in defense of the Republic. The continued interest in and elaboration 
on these heroine legends was obviously meant to establish a unifying and epic 
Dutch tradition while also engendering patriotic fervor in the founding of the 
new Republic. 


3 There are examples of women engaging in warfare elsewhere in Early Modern Europe; 
however, women elsewhere did not become lauded heroines with lasting, cultural renown 
(see, for example, Bernadette Whelan, “The Weaker Vessel’?: The Impact of Warfare on 
Women in Seventeenth-Century Ireland,” in Meek and Lawless, Victims or Viragos, 120-42). 
Furthermore, their participation did not have an enduring effect in terms of patriotic memo- 
rializing or a breaching of future gender norms. 

4 See King, Women of the Renaissance, 188-93, for a discussion of the feared Amazon. 

5 Simon Schama initiates the use of the term “patriotic scripture” in The Embarrassment of 
Riches (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1987), chap. 2. 

6 Erika Kuijpers, “Between Storytelling and Patriotic Scripture: The Memory Brokers of the 
Dutch Revolt,’ in Memory before Modernity: Practices of Memory in Early Modern Europe, ed. 
Erika Kuijpers, Judith Pollmann, Johannes Miiller, and Jasper van der Steen (Leiden, Neth.: 
Brill, 2013), 183-202. 
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Individual interpretations of the Dutch Revolution, therefore, were shaped 
by the collective memory of the society generally.’ It is clear that these po- 
litical memories of the Revolt helped construct much of Dutch identity.§ 
Furthermore, these memories permeated all levels of society by using a variety 
of media for diverse practical and political purposes. These memories could be 
linked to civic events, or they could be employed as promoters of early national 
agendas.° Of import for this study is the fact that the media of the era kept the 
heroines of the past in constant discourse during the Golden Age. Images of 
revolutionary heroines found on prominent public display or in the constant 
recirculation of prints and book illustrations ensured a cultural tradition that 
valued and paid homage to these legendary figures. While these cultural myths 
originated with actual women, the legends became greatly enlarged in ever 
more magnificent textual and visual pronouncements of their courage, their 
strength, and their power. Their deeds in defense of the fatherland were even 
frequently compared to the mythic Amazons of antiquity. This mythologized 
visual history, however, became actual memory of the Revolt for the Dutch citi- 
zenry of the seventeenth century. In addition, other social structures such as 
the patriotic narratives found in histories and the heroic dialogue in contem- 
porary theater helped to reinforce cultural veneration of these famous women. 
Consequently, the Dutch were influenced within this social framework that 


7 Maurice Halbwachs was one of the most significant theorists on collective memory. His con- 
tributions have been gathered, translated, and summarized in the following texts: Maurice 
Halbwachs and Mary Douglas, The Collective Memory, trans. Francis J. Ditter Jr. and Vida Yazdi 
Ditter (New York: Harper & Row, 1980), and Jeffrey K. Olick, Vered Vinitzky-Seroussi, and 
Daniel Levy, eds., The Collective Memory Reader (New York: Oxford University Press, 2011). 
Other important contributors to discussions on collective memory include Emile Durkheim, 
The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life, trans. Joseph Ward Swain (London: G. Allen & 
Unwin, 1968); Aleida Assmann, Erinnerungsräume: Formen und Wandlungen des kulturel- 
len Gedächtnisses (Munich: C. H. Beck, 1999); and Jan Assmann, Das kulturelle Gedächtnis: 
Schrift, Erinnerung und politische Identität in frühen Hochkulturen (Munich: C. H. Beck, 1992). 
Aleida Assmann and Jan Assmann have been particularly important for their theories on cul- 
tural memory. Theirs is an interdisciplinary approach that unites the study of cultural objects 
with an understanding of how collective identity is formulated and how political legitimacy 
is established. 

8 The importance of political memory for the Republic is thoroughly discussed in several es- 
says in Kuijpers, Pollmann, Müller, and Van der Steen, eds., Memory before Modernity, includ- 
ing Jasper van der Steen, “A Contested Past: Memory Wars during the Twelve Years Truce 
(1609-21),” 45-62; Marianne Eekhout, “Celebrating a Trojan Horse: Memories of the Dutch 
Revolt in Breda (1590-1650),” 129-48; and Kuijpers, “Between Storytelling and Patriotic 
Scripture,” 183-202. Also, see Hugh Dunthorne, “Dramatizing the Dutch Revolt, Romantic 
History and Its Sixteenth-Century Antecedents,” in Pollmann and Spicer, Public Opinion and 
Changing Identities, 1-31. 

9 Kuijpers, Pollmann, Müller, and Van der Steen, Memory before Modernity, 1-26. 
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originated with the founding of the Republic to esteem women’s bravery and 
their capabilities generally. Most importantly, a shared cultural memory was 
developed of women who were celebrated because they had transgressed tra- 
ditional gender boundaries and were found to be the equal of men. In this 
manner, remembering the heroines became a ritualized activity. They truly 
became inspirational symbols of civic and Dutch pride. Furthermore, as will 
be seen, they became compelling figures of emulation for Dutch women of the 
seventeenth century. 

These “memory figures”! aided the stabilization of the new Republic and 
helped to convey the society's new self-image. They provided a foundational 
history for the Dutch and legitimized the Revolt generally in that they were 
equated with a justified and righteous claim for liberty that was supported by 
the citizenry of the United Provinces. Therefore, their myths had important 
functional properties in the establishment of social cohesion among a con- 
glomeration of cities and towns each with their individual demands for re- 
gional freedom. And as Jan Assman has theorized, such myths are critical in 
the establishment of collective identity: “Myth is a story one tells oneself in 
order to orient oneself in the world; [it is] a truth of a higher order, which is not 
simply true but in addition makes normative claims and possesses a formative 
power.”" In this way, the images of heroines were imbued with an ideology that 
venerated women who had adopted traditionally male traits during the Revolt. 
Moreover, they influenced cultural attitudes toward women who crossed “nat- 
ural” gender boundaries. Therefore, in addition to helping inculcate patriotic 
pride in, and support for, the new federation, these images established distinc- 
tive and new conventions of behavior for future Dutch women. Consequently, 
they functioned as more than cultural memories: they also symbolized female 
possibilities and aspirations in this new social construction. Significantly, these 
images formed a unique and recent women’s history that was not dependent 
on biblical or ancient female characters. Instead, these contemporary heroines 
rivaled the fame of those found in the catalogs of good women, yet they were 
much more accessible to the current female population. 

In introducing this heroine imagery, it is important to note that much of it 
occurs in the print medium, which meant that the legends could be spread 
widely through the Netherlands and even internationally. In this manner, what 
began as personal journal recounting of revolutionary battles soon became 


10 Jan Assmann introduces the designation of “memory figures” (Erinnerungsfiguren) in Das 
kulturelle Gedächtnis. 

11 This translation of Jan Assmann is found in Astrid Erll, Memory in Culture, trans. 
Sara B. Young (Houndmills, NY: Palgrave Macmillan, 2011), 34. 
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very public and socially relevant symbolic media. Through prints, the society 
could both reflect on these events and use them in a self-referential manner in 
the constructing of new cultural norms? Often with dramatic detail in their 
imitations of painting effects, these prints created an authenticity that enabled 
individuals to adopt a collective and admiring point of view. This collective 
identity functioned on various levels through social interaction and codifica- 
tion. As icons, the heroine prints formed remembrances of specific women 
and championed their individual traits of bravery and strength. Yet, the im- 
ages also served as indexes of the Revolt generally and of its cause of freedom 
against Spanish tyranny. Lastly, the prints provided symbols of Dutch pride 
and female power.!3 The images became influential sites of remembering as 
they made the past intelligible. Thus, a coherent patriotic narrative was estab- 
lished that amazingly hierarchized women and their capabilities. 

Prints could also function on a very personal level based on their size 
and affordability. The low cost and portability of prints made them effective 
communicators for both mass audiences and individuals. They were easily 
circulated and were often collected in albums to be read like a text. Unlike 
paintings, prints were handled by individuals, which enhanced the viewers’ 
abilities to manipulate and interpret the images. In the recent pre-Calvinist 
past of the sixteenth century, such personal prints were used as private devo- 
tional objects. As mnemonic relics, devotional prints of the suffering Christ, 
for example, were used to inspire veneration and repentance on the part of 
the individual sinner. Images of holy personages could also serve a comfort- 
ing apotropaic function against various ills. With this not-so-distant history in 
mind, it is intriguing to theorize about the popularity of heroine prints. As will 
be seen, these miraculous women (Kenau in particular) were associated with 
religious figures of the past, which links them to earlier prints of female saints 
and even to Mary herself. Accompanying glorifying inscriptions certainly in- 
spired veneration of these heroines but also expressed aspirations for contin- 
ued victories against the enemy. In this way, the prints could be seen both as 


12 The power of media to create cultural realities is admirably summarized in Sybille Krämer, 
Medien, Computer, Realität: Wirklichkeitsvorstellungen und neue Medien (Frankfurt: 
Suhrkamp, 1998). 

13 For further discussion on semiotician Charles Sanders Peirce’s categories of signs (icon, 
index, and symbol) and how they function, see Charles Sanders Peirce, The Collected 
Papers, vols. 1-6, ed. Charles Hartshorne and Paul Weiss (Cambridge MA: Harvard 
University Press, 1931-1936). 

14 Fora thorough discussion of the use of religious prints prior to the seventeenth century, 
see David S. Areford, The Viewer and the Printed Image in Late Medieval Europe (Farnham, 
UK: Ashgate, 2010). 
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a kind of relic memorializing the women and as a type of patriotic amulet to 
ward off evil Spanish tyranny.’ During the first half of the seventeenth centu- 
ry, the Dutch were constantly threatened by Spanish attempts to recapture the 
northern Netherlands. Until the final Peace of Miinster in 1648, the Republic 
was frequently at war against Spain, apart from the Twelve Years’ Truce from 
1609 to 1621. Persistent referencing of the heroines must have helped both to 
relieve war anxiety and to promote optimistic patriotism and vigilance against 
Spanish treachery. 

Unsurprisingly, this hierarchizing and veneration of heroines provoked 
furor over established definitions of “woman” and her character and capa- 
bilities. As a result, a heated debate began to emerge over women’s roles and 
women’s aptitude to act in the traditionally male public sphere. Often in direct 
relation to the heroine discourse, this larger dialogue also occurred in a variety 
of cultural formats. Accordingly, the actions of these heroines and their ever- 
enlarging legends enabled another type of future Dutch heroine. These were 
women who could act in the public sphere and compete with men due to the 
structuring of new gender norms after the Revolt. Unlike their warrior prede- 
cessors, however, these women achieved heroic recognition and fame as schol- 
ars, artists, poets, and other notable celebrities. Nevertheless, because these 
were also women of consequence, they, like the military heroines, acquired 
such renown that later generations of women would follow in their footsteps 
as well. These later female celebrities are compelling evidence of the lasting 
consequence of Dutch heroines. 

In relation to the tradition of celebrating these women of the Golden Age, it 
is essential to introduce the most significant catalog of good women published 
in the seventeenth-century Dutch Republic. The book was written by Johan 
van Beverwijck (1594-1647) and was entitled Van de wtnementheyt des vrou- 
welicken geslachts (On the excellence of the female sex). This book defends 
the courage, abilities, and intelligence of women and even argues at times that 
women are superior to men.!6 Van Beverwijck’s positive text on women, pub- 
lished twice during the seventeenth century, in 1639 and 1643, incorporated 
many of his famous female contemporaries in the form of descriptions, poems, 
and eulogies. In this way, the text is distinct from most such catalogs pub- 
lished elsewhere. Many of the anecdotes and memories Van Beverwijck relates 


15 Adams discusses the belief that a portrait was invested with the power of the individual 
in Public Faces and Private Identities, 31. 

16 Johan van Beverwijck, Van de wtnementheyt des vrouwelicken geslachts: Vergiert met histo- 
ryen, ende kopere platen; als oock Latijnsche, ende Nederlansche verssen van Mr. Corn. Boy, 
3 vols. (Dordrecht, Neth.: Hendrick van Esch, 1643). 
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appear to have been gathered through personal conversations, as they are not 
found in other sources. These individual memories became significant con- 
tributors to the cultural construction of Dutch heroine myths. 

It has been argued that the fact that Van Beverwijck’s book was published 
in Dutch, and not in its originally intended Latin, indicates it was specifically 
aimed at the ordinary citizenry of the Republic.” Moreover, the unique char- 
acter of Dutch post-revolutionary gender characterizations ensured that Van 
Beverwijck’s text would have little attraction outside the Republic. In particu- 
lar, his eulogizing of many Dutch female soldiers challenged the attitudes of 
most Europeans regarding Amazonian women. And in the later edition, he de- 
votes an entire section of his text to their courageous deeds. The significance 
of the heroine tradition in Dutch culture seems particularly indicated by the 
addition of these chapters on women’s bravery and their love of the fatherland. 

Daniel Heinsius (1580-1655), another writer of the period, wrote Spiegel 
vande doorluchtige, eerlicke, cloucke, deuchtsame, ende verstandege vrouwen 
(1615) (Mirror of illustrious, honorable, valiant, virtuous, and wise women), 
which does not discuss the specific heroines of the Revolt but is completely 
dedicated to the bravery of women in battle.!8 In poetic verse, he relates the 
tales of Amazonian women from antiquity who fought as courageously as men 
in protecting their lands. He praises the way they took on manly roles by turn- 
ing their needles into spears and their spinning distaffs into lances. This meta- 
phor is visually represented on the militaristic frontispiece where distaffs are 
bound to other weapons such as swords and arrows (Fig. 2.1). Sharp scissors 
next to sewing baskets take on a threatening appearance in the foreground. 
These female weapons will be discussed in Chapter 3 as negative metaphors 
for bellicose and overbearing females during the early development of the 
Republic. It is clear that these female tools carried both powerful and threaten- 
ing significations in Dutch society. Nevertheless, Heinsius positively celebrates 
female warriors who used these tools and warns men that they should ac- 
knowledge the strength and bravery of women and remember and honor their 
heroic deeds. One could surmise that such praise was meant as a comparison 
to enhance the status of contemporary heroines after the commencement of 
the Revolt and during the establishment of the new federation. The impact of 
this discussion, combined with other histories, was tremendous. 


17 Cornelia Niekus Moore, “Not by Nature but by Custom’: Johan van Beverwijck’s Van 
de wtnementheyt des vrouwelicken geslachts,” Sixteenth Century Journal 25, no. 3 (1994): 
633-51. 

18 Daniel Heinsius (Theocritus à Ganda, pseud.), Spiegel vande doorluchtige, eerlicke, cloucke, 
deuchtsame, ende verstandege vrouwen (Amsterdam: Jodocus Hondius, 1615). 
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FIGURE 2.1 Engraved frontispiece from Daniel Heinsius, Spiegel vande doorluchtige, 
eerlicke, cloucke, deuchtsame, ende verstandege vrouwen, 1615 


By the time Petrus van Gelre (1622-1668) wrote his Vrouwen-lof (Praise of 
women) in 1646, he asserted that gallant soldiering had been the nature of 
women for so long in the Netherlands that it no longer seemed unnatural.!? As 
an indicator of the celebration of women warriors contained within, the text 
opens with a depiction of a fully armed Amazon (Fig. 2.2). He includes both 
historic women and heroines of the Revolt in support of his praise for female 
warriors. This book and other textual contributions to the heroine discourse 
directly contradicted normative concepts of women’s roles and must have pro- 
foundly influenced public perceptions of women’s character and capabilities. 
Likewise, artistic depictions of heroines usurped the visual tradition of the 
male soldier and thereby posed a challenge to strict binary gender divisions. 
Importantly, these altered perceptions resulted in other gender-breaching op- 
portunities for women. 

Van Beverwijck, for example, not only praises heroines of the Revolt but 
also lauds contemporary female scholars, artists, poets, writers, and musicians. 


19 Petrus van Gelre, Vrouwen lof: Aen me-juffrouw, C. K. (Leiden, Neth.: Willem Christiaens 
vander Boxe, 1646), no page numbers, but consecutively it would be E4 and verso. 
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FIGURE 2.2 
Engraved frontispiece from Petrus van 
Gelre, Vrouwen-lof, 1646 


He compares their prominence and merit to that of renowned women from 
the past. Significantly, the second book of his text is dedicated to the most 
famous of all Dutch women scholars, Anna Maria van Schurman. In addition 
to describing the many accomplishments of these women, he publishes their 
poetry. He also includes verses of praise for these women from other Dutch 
authors, both male and female. Thus, his text is an important indicator of the 
bestowal of “heroine” status on women who achieved public acclaim in battle 
as well as in a variety of other endeavors during the Golden Age. 

The frontispiece to Van Beverwijck’s text is, therefore, an appropriate in- 
troductory image to this section on the military and cultural heroines of the 
Republic (Fig. 2.3). This engraving after Paulus Lesire (161-1654) depicts a 
woman enthroned with a scepter in her hand. To the left are two men repre- 
senting war and sovereignty: Prince Maurits (1567-1625) dressed in armor with 
a Roman trophy at his feet and another figure dressed in royal robes who offers 
the woman the monarchical symbols of crown and orb. On the opposite side 
are three men representing arts and knowledge. In the background is a painter 
(perhaps Lesire) and next to him is a writer (perhaps Cornelis Boey) with text 
in hand who is being crowned with laurels, a symbol of fame. The final figure, 
Van Beverwijck, is dressed in scholarly robes and places his text in the woman's 
outstretched hand. Hence, the monumental and glorified woman is gifted with 
a lauding of female power in the arenas of military might and cultural genius. 
As a result of her accomplishments, she is crowned with celebratory laurels by 
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FIGURE 2.3 Engraved frontispiece after Paulus Lesire from Johan van Beverwijck, 
Van de wtnementheyt des vrouwelicken geslachts, 1643 


two angels. Cornelis Boey (1611-1665) wrote an introductory description of this 
image in which he praises Van Beverwijck’s text. He particularly notes the ad- 
dition of the new third section in this latest edition that describes how women 
fought as bravely as men in battle. Furthermore, he praises the discussion of 
women’s great wisdom in the arts and knowledge as particularly exemplified 
by Van Schurman. In this manner, the two types of Dutch heroines were eter- 
nally eulogized in image and text as consequential figures for future genera- 
tions of women to emulate. 


2.1 The Gendered Culture and History of the Dutch Revolt 


In order to situate the Dutch heroines historically, it is necessary to briefly re- 
view the cultural terrain that promoted women taking on powerful male roles 
and to recount the events of the Revolt against Spain. Throughout this discus- 
sion there will be a necessary emphasis on those historical and cultural aspects 
of the Revolt that were particularly consequential for women of the Golden 
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Age. At the outset, an analysis of changing female roles during the years prior 
to the Revolt is enlightening. From the late fifteenth through the sixteenth cen- 
tury, there was a long succession of female rulers in the Netherlands. The im- 
pact of this breach of traditional male sovereignty has been discussed by both 
historians and art historians.”° It should therefore be assumed that the early 
transgressions of gender boundaries by these powerful women was influential 
for the subversions of the several heroines of the Revolt.2! 


20 Historians have thoroughly explored the import of these female rulers in a number of 
texts, including Sharon L. Jansen, The Monstrous Regiment of Women: Female Rulers in 
Early Modern Europe (New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2002); Helmut Georg Koenigsberger, 
Monarchies, States Generals and Parliaments: The Netherlands in the Fifteenth and 
Sixteenth Centuries (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2001); and Monika Triest, 
Macht, vrouwen en politiek: 1477-1558: Maria van Bourgondié, Margareta van Oostenrijk, 
Maria van Hongarije (Leuven, Neth.: Van Halewyck, 2000). In art history, Walter Gibson 
has made the suggestion that Pieter Bruegel’s painting Dulle Griet may be a visual rebuke 
of female rule (see “Bruegel, Dulle Griet, and Sexist Politics in the Sixteenth Century,’ in 
Pieter Bruegel und seine Welt, ed. Otto Georg von Simson and Matthias Winner [Berlin: 
Mann Verlag, 1979], 9-15). 

21 Some historians have examined even earlier examples of powerful female rulers in the 
Netherlands. Francesca Canadé Sautman, for example, discusses a history of medi- 
eval women rulers in Flanders and particularly emphasizes two countesses and their 
abilities to powerfully negotiate in untraditional roles (see “Constructing Political 
Rule, Transforming Gender Scripts: Revisiting the Thirteenth-Century Rule of Joan and 
Margaret, Countesses of Flanders,” in Representing Medieval Genders and Sexualities in 
Europe: Construction, Transformation, and Subversion, 600-1530, ed. Elizabeth LEstrange 
and Alison More [Farnham, UK: Ashgate, 2011], 49-65). Sautman demonstrates that Joan 
and Margaret were able to act as free agents in spite of their gender. Their abilities in 
warfare, and especially in economic concerns, helped them maintain authority and to 
forcefully rule as “rightful lords.” The reign of Jacoba van Beieren (1401-1436), last count- 
ess of Hainaut, Holland, and Zeeland, is another case of a powerful Netherlandish ruler. 
As the only child of William 11, Duke of Bavaria, and Margaret of Burgundy, Jacoba in- 
herited the position of sovereign of Holland and Hainaut at her father’s death in 1417. 
The legend of this famous heroine, who was an expert huntress and horsewoman, was 
kept alive through images and texts. Male relatives tried to overtake her lands throughout 
her life, and she attained the reputation of a tenacious and fierce military leader as she 
successfully staved off her enemies for a time. One of the more telling episodes regarding 
her courageous and manly character was her escape from Ghent, where Philip the Good, 
Duke of Burgundy, was plotting to send her away to a place of permanent imprisonment. 
She escaped by dressing in men’s clothing. Then, outside the city gates, she met two of her 
knights, who helped her flee on horseback. Despite her relentless struggle, she was gradu- 
ally forced to yield her lands and titles to the Duke of Burgundy. For a thorough discus- 
sion of the life of Jacoba van Beieren, see Antheun Janse, Een pion voor een dame: Jacoba 
van Beieren, 1401-1436 (Amsterdam: Balans, 2009). Another heroine of an earlier era was 
Bauck Poppema, who, according to legend, played a brave role in a Frisian battle of 1496 
(see A. Wassenbergh, “Bauck Hemmema,” Friesche volks-almanak 1 [1836]: 12-19). She was 
later compared to Kenau. 
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This history of almost constant female rule begins at the end of the fifteenth 
century. Margaret of York (1446-1503) married Charles the Bold (1433-1477), 
son of Philip the Good (1396-1467), and she became an active participant in 
the governing of her husband’s territories. When Charles died in 1477, the po- 
litically astute Margaret worked quickly to secure the Burgundian territories 
for her stepdaughter Mary (1457-1482). She also helped to arrange a marriage 
between Mary and Archduke Maximilian of Austria (1459-1519). The couple 
then co-ruled the Burgundian territories until Mary’s death in 1482. The guard- 
ianship of Mary's two surviving children, Philip (14478-1506) and Margaret 
(1480-1530), eventually went to Margaret. During this period, Margaret of York 
acted as close confidant and aide to Maximilian in his successful attempts to 
regain control of the rebellious Flemish states. 

Although Philip, known as the Handsome, became sovereign of the 
Netherlands in 1494, his reign quickly came to an end with his sudden death 
in 1506. Therefore, Maximilian had to turn to his daughter, Margaret of Austria 
(1480-1530), as a substitute ruler for the Burgundian territories. In 1507, she 
was made governor of the Habsburg Netherlands, and for over twenty years, 
she served as intermediary between the imperial subjects of the Netherlands 
and two emperors, her father and her nephew, Charles v. During her reign as 
regent, she proved herself to be one of the most accomplished rulers of the six- 
teenth century in negotiating treaties and alliances. One contemporary stated 
that she had a man’s talent for business and that she was more capable than 
most men.?? Margaret also had the guardianship of her dead brother’s four 
children. When her nephew Charles came of age in 1515, Margaret's detractors 
persuaded him to remove her from office, but after a short time, he reinstated 
her as regent, in which position she remained until her death in 1530. After 
Margaret's death, Charles appointed his sister, Mary of Hungary (1505-1558), 
as governor of the Netherlands. Like her aunt, she was an intelligent politi- 
cian, and she successfully suppressed urban rebellions and other aggressions 
toward the Habsburgs. 

After the retirements of Charles and Mary, Philip 11 (1527-1598) became 
sovereign of the Netherlands, and in 1559, he appointed Margaret of Parma 
(1522-1586), Charles’s illegitimate daughter, as regent. Like her female prede- 
cessors, she was considered manly by her contemporaries. Her regency co- 
incided with some of the most dramatic political and religious strife of the 
sixteenth century, a time when the expanding prosperity of the middle class 
and the spread of Protestant ideas in cities like Antwerp would eventually lead 
to rebellion and riots. Margaret was tremendously successful in reestablishing 


22 Jansen, Monstrous Regiment of Women, go. 
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both royal and Catholic authority. Despite her assurances to Philip that the 
situation in the Netherlands was controllable and that he should not send an 
army, the king did not heed her advice. In consequence of this military im- 
position, the Netherlanders initiated the Revolt that resulted in the eventu- 
al separation and liberation of the northern provinces in the forming of the 
Dutch Republic. 

This succession of powerful female rulers, who had adopted traditional 
male privileges and authority, set the stage for a society that would be more 
familiar with, and accepting of, such gender transgression. The Netherlands 
had been ruled by women during most of the sixteenth century. These female 
rulers had undertaken male roles and, at times, even a manly appearance. They 
had been astute politicians and military leaders. Certainly, this authoritative 
female heritage would have inspired a new generation of powerful women as 
the Netherlands struck out in rebellion against Philip 11. Perhaps it is not so 
astonishing, considering the gender heritage of the Netherlands, that several 
heroines emerged from the Dutch Revolt for independence (1568-1648). In 
order to establish the context for their actions, the following discussion of the 
Revolt will emphasize the battles in which these heroines participated. 

As discussed, tension was already brewing in the Low Countries due to 
the flare-up of a series of riots long before the actual Revolt erupted. While 
many explanations have been given for the conflict between the people of the 
Netherlands and their Spanish king, religious differences certainly played an 
important role. During the sixteenth century, the urban areas of the Netherlands 
had become increasingly attracted to various forms of Protestantism. At the 
same time, the Inquisition, supported by the devoutly Catholic Philip, was 
strengthening its battle against heretics. These religious tensions reached their 
height in 1566 as icon-destroying Calvinist crowds began wreaking havoc in 
many Catholic churches throughout the northern and southern areas of the 
Low Countries. Outraged, Philip sent an army north to quell this heretical fury. 
When the troops arrived nearly a year later, after peace had been restored, the 
citizenry perceived the huge army under the Duke of Alba (1507-1582) as a 
threat to their civic rights and religious practice. 

Conditions worsened under the harsh rule of Alba, who was made governor- 
general in December of 1567. His infamous Council of Blood meted out punish- 
ments against heretics and even those who tolerated Protestantism. It was at 
this time that William of Orange (1533-1584), stadtholder (highest executive 
official) for the king in Holland and Zeeland, fled the Netherlands along with 
many others. He continued, however, to oppose Spanish power, and in 1568 
he attempted an invasion of Brabant. Even though the coup was unsuccessful, 
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this important first step of armed resistance marked the beginnings of a revo- 
lution that would significantly change the political face of Europe. 

Resentment against Alba deepened when the duke instituted a new tax 
policy to help ease the financial crisis in Spain. Although the system was never 
imposed due to public resentment, its emergence sufficed to encourage the 
first independent meeting of the States of Holland. The assembly declared 
William their leader and called for religious freedom; both were statements 
of revolt against Spanish rule. In retaliation, Alba began attacking pro-Orange 
cities; these massacres further fueled resentments against Spain so that when 
Alba headed north to thoroughly extinguish the rebellion, he found citizens 
fiercely tenacious in their struggle against Spanish tyranny. 

One of the most famous sieges of the Revolt took place at Haarlem. Prior to 
the arrival of the Spanish army, the Protestants in Haarlem had already gained 
control of the city. Catholic and Spanish sympathizers had been driven out of 
power, and St. Bavo’s, the main church, had become a house of Protestant wor- 
ship. The siege, which began in December of 1572, dragged on for seven months 
with the unrelenting citizens of Haarlem continually refortifying themselves 
and generally harassing the Spanish troops. The winter months took a heavy 
toll on the Spanish army, and it was not until July of 1573 that the army was 
able to elicit surrender from the citizens of Haarlem. Dramatic tales regarding 
Spanish atrocities and Netherlandish heroism emerged from this campaign 
to further spur the revolutionaries in their desire for freedom from Spanish 
oppression. Importantly, it was Kenau who arose as the most intrepid of all 
these heroes. 

After the fall of Haarlem, the Spanish troops advanced on to the cities of 
Alkmaar, Leiden, and Middelburg. This time, however, the rebels barely with- 
stood the lengthy, difficult sieges, and much of the region became united 
against the king and his policies. In November of 1576, the Pacification of Ghent 
was signed, in which all the rebel provinces agreed to drive out the Spanish 
army and to set up a provisional government under the representative body, 
the States-General. In retribution for their losses, the Spanish troops turned 
on Antwerp, slaughtering and pillaging for several days in what came to be 
known as the Spanish Fury. This event increased public ire against the crown 
and convinced many that the only solution to the conflict was armed rebellion. 

In the city of Utrecht, ill feeling toward Spain was also mounting due to 
the scandalous behavior of the soldiers attached to the Vredenburg citadel. In 
1576, the city besieged the Spaniards in their fortress until they surrendered 
and abandoned the castle. Afterward, the supporters of William of Orange 
forced out the stadtholder and took control of the city. As an act of defiance, 
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the citizens then focused their wrath on the final symbol of Spanish oppres- 
sion and destroyed the Vredenburg fortress. Once again, it was a woman, Trijn 
van Leemput, who surfaced as the most heroic figure from this conflict. 

In January of 1579, the Union of Utrecht allied the provinces of Holland, 
Zeeland, Utrecht, and Groningen, as well as other nobles and eventually 
other cities, in an agreement that they would all defend each other’s rights 
and privileges and that they would not make a separate peace with the king. 
Increasingly, however, there were differences of opinion that separated the 
northern and southern provinces as each area tried to take a lead in the Revolt. 
Eventually, as the Spaniards began retaking many southern cities, large num- 
bers of Protestants from the south fled to the north seeking religious and other 
freedoms. In July of 1581, the Act of Abjuration accused the king of violating 
the traditional and natural rights and laws of the Low Countries. Considering 
this tyranny, the rebels reasoned that they no longer needed to obey the king. 
Moreover, they asserted that the States-General would choose a new sovereign 
for the people. After a few unsuccessful choices, however, they concluded that 
a king was unnecessary and that the provinces would be governed by their rep- 
resentative body. Finally, in 1588, the northern provinces declared themselves 
a separate Republic.?3 

The new citizens of the Republic, both female and male, had little to unite 
themselves except for their shared hatred and distrust of both Spain and the 
Catholic Church. The various provincial states that constituted this union fa- 
vored independence over centrism. Hence, autonomy was an important value 
for the Dutch from the outset of the Republic. Nevertheless, William consis- 
tently promoted a unified Netherlands and attempted to construct a closer 
federation.+ The Revolt had inspired the beginnings of a nationalist pride in 
the fatherland, and much of the new Dutch self-image centered on the cour- 
age and valor of that era.” This glorification of the militaristic and the heroic 
continued throughout the seventeenth century. By the end of the Eighty Years’ 
War in 1648, the Dutch were extremely proud of their victory, and the vari- 


23 For sources on the rebellion, see Geoffrey Parker, The Dutch Revolt (Ithaca, NY: Cornell 
University Press, 1977); Peter Limm, The Dutch Revolt, 1559-1648 (London and New York: 
Longman, 1989); Israel, Dutch Republic; Johannes Cornelis Hendrik Blom and Emiel 
Lamberts, eds., History of the Low Countries, trans. James C. Kennedy (New York: Berghahn 
Books, 1999); Graham Darby, The Origins and Development of the Dutch Revolt (London and 
New York: Routledge, 2001); Paul Arblaster, A History of the Low Countries (Basingstoke, 
UK and New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2006); James D. Tracy, The Founding of the Dutch 
Republic: War, Finance, and Politics in Holland, 1572-1588 (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2008). 

24 Tracy, Dutch Republic. 

25 Schama, Embarrassment, chap. 2; Frijhoff and Spies, Dutch Culture, 34. 
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ous provinces were functioning as a nation with a fairly unified set of patri- 
otic symbols.*° This process, however, had been set in place much earlier, as 
the people strove to construct a new republic and to create a collective cul- 
ture. During this process, there were several competing discourses all clamor- 
ing for recognition.” Some of the most significant and enduring discourses 
to arise were related to gender and more specifically to the appropriate roles 
for women in this new, increasingly non-Catholic, middle-class society. By 
this time, according to visual and written accounts, women had participated 
in everything from iconoclastic riots to outright struggles against Spanish sol- 
diers for several years.?® Therefore, as the society began looking for patriotic 
symbols to unite the new Republic in its continued resistance to Spain, the 
deeds of several heroines received extensive public attention. The significant 
praise extended to these women led to a redefining of women’s roles and char- 
acter that was to have lasting import for women of the seventeenth-century 
Dutch Republic. 


26 There has been considerable debate over the nationalistic versus the territorial priorities 
of the Republic. It has been asserted that the Republic was functioning as a nation in spite 
of regional differences (see K. W. Swart, The Miracle of the Dutch Republic as Seen in the 
Seventeenth Century [London: Lewis, 1969]; Anthony D. Smith, The Nation Made Real: Art 
and National Identity in Western Europe, 1600-1850 [ Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2013]; 
Alastair Duke, Judith Pollmann, and Andrew Spicer, eds., Dissident Identities in the Early 
Modern Low Countries [Farnham, UK: Ashgate, 2009]; Frijhoff and Spies, Dutch Culture, 
140). Others emphasize regional or province of Holland loyalties over national ones, in- 
cluding Godefridus Johannes Hoogewerff, “Uit de geschiedenis van het Nederlandsch 
national besef,” Tijdschrift voor geschiedenis 44 (1929): 113-34; E. H. Kossmann, In Praise 
of the Dutch Republic: Some Seventeenth-Century Attitudes (London: published for the 
college by H. K. Lewis, 1963); E. H. Kossmann, “The Dutch Case: A National or Regional 
Culture?” Transactions of the Royal Historical Society 5th series, 29 (1979): 155-68; and 
S. Groenveld, “Natie en national gevoel in de zestiende-eeuwse Nederlanden,” Nederlands 
archievenblad 84 (1980): 372-87. 

27 A number of scholars have discussed the anxiety caused by the questioning of tradition- 
al paradigms and the establishment of new norms in the Republic after the Revolt (see 
Schama, Embarrassment; Michael E. Gherke, “Marital Litigations in New Netherland and 
Proprietary New York: Similarities and Differences in Application of Dutch and English 
Law,” in Opening Statements: Law, Jurisprudence, and the Legacy of Dutch New York, ed. 
Albert M. Rosenblatt and Julia C. Rosenblatt [ Albany: State University of New York, 2013], 
187-206). 

28 For a discussion of women’s roles in the iconoclastic riots, see Peter J. Arnade, Beggars, 
Iconoclasts, and Civic Patriots: The Political Culture of the Dutch Revolt (Ithaca, NY: 
Cornell University Press, 2008), 111-13, 131. Frans Hogenberg’s print of the iconoclasm in 
the Rijksprentenkabinet, c. 1570, depicts both men and women participating in the riots. 
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2.2 Kenau Simonsdr. Hasselaer (1526-1588) and the Women of Haarlem 


Indisputably, the most celebrated heroine to emerge from the Dutch Revolt 
against Spain was Kenau Simonsdr. Hasselaer. Indeed, she is still one of the 
most famous patriots of the Revolt, male or female. Kenau was born in Haarlem 
in 1526 to Simon Gerritsz. Brouwer and Guerte Coenen Hasselaer. She came 
from a prominent Haarlem family, as did her ship-building husband, Nanning 
Gerbrandtsz. Borst, and had mothered four children by the time she was wid- 
owed in 1562. She continued to run her husband's business after his death.?9 
The earliest mention of Kenau’s role in the Revolt is found in the diary 
of Johannes Arcerius (1538-1604), which was published in Delft in 1573.3° 
Arcerius draws attention to the women of Haarlem generally in his account of 
the battle. First, he describes how the women and girls took care of barricade 
reparations so vigorously that the Spaniards composed a satirical song about 


29 There are several sources on Kenau’s life and her representation in art, including Jacques 
Francois Bosdijk (Jacques van de Capelle, pseud.), Belangrijke stukken voor geschieden 
oudheidkunde: Zijnde bijlagen en aanteekeningen betrekkelijk het beleg en de verdediging 
van Haarlem in 1572-73 (Schoonhoven, Neth.: Van Nooten, 1844); Cornelius Ekama, Beleg 
en verdediging van Haarlem in 1572 en 1573 (Haarlem, Neth.: Kruseman, 1872); and Gerda 
Hendrika Kurtz, Kenu Symonsdochter van Haerlem (Assen, Neth.: Van Gorcum, 1956). 
For recent studies on Kenau, see Henk Overduin, A. A. M. de Jong, and Els Vogel, Kenau: 
Beeld en werkelijkheid (Haarlem, Neth.: Vereniging “Haerlem,” 1973); Michiel Thierry de 
Bye Dólleman, Kenau Simonsdochter Hasselaer: Haar voorouders en naaste familieleden 
(Haarlem, Neth., 1973); Schama, Embarrassment, 88-89; Joke Spaans, “Toverij in Haarlem,” 
Haerlem jaarboek (1986): 8-35; Marijke Meijer Drees, “Vaderlandse heldinnen in bele- 
geringstoneelstukken,” De nieuwe taalgids 85, no. 1 (1992): 71-82; Marijke Meijer Drees, 
“Kenau: De paradox van een strijdbare vrouw,’ in Waar de blanke top der duinen en an- 
dere vaderlandse herinneringen, ed. N. C. F. van Sas (Amsterdam: Contact, 1995), 42-56; 
Martha Moffitt Peacock, “Proverbial Reframing—Rebuking and Revering Women in 
Trousers,” Journal of the Walters Art Gallery 57 (1999): 13-34; W. G. M. Cerutti, Het stadhuis 
van Haarlem: Hart van de stad (Haarlem, Neth.: Gottmer/Schuyt, 2001), 431-32; Els Kloek, 
Kenau: De heldhaftige zakenvrouw uit Haarlem (1526-1588) (Hilversum, Neth.: Verloren, 
2001); Daniel R. Horst, De opstand in zwart-wit: Propagandaprenten uit de Nederlandse 
Opstand (1566-1584) (Zutphen, Neth.: Walburg Pers, 2003), 146-50; Martha Moffitt 
Peacock, “Out of the Kitchen and into the Fire: The Dutch Heroine Tradition,” in War and 
Peace: Critical Issues in European Societies and Literature 800-1800, ed. Albrecht Classen 
and Nadia Margolis (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2011), 557-989; and Els Kloek, Kenau & Magdalena: 
Vrouwen in de Tachtigjarige Oorlog (Nijmegen, Neth.: Vantilt, 2014). 

30 Johannes Arcerius, Historie ende een waerachtich verhael van al die dinghen die gheschiet 
zijn van dach tot dach, in die lofweerdichste ende vermaerste stadt van Hollandt, Haerlem 
ghenoemt, in dien tijt als die vanden Hertoge van Alba beleghert was (Delft, Neth.: Aelbrecht 
Hendricksz., 1573). 
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them: “The Girls of Haarlem, they are so peculiar, / They carry the earth all up 
on the wall.’3! 

Furthermore, he reports that the women poured tar and oil on the heads of 
the storming Spaniards, and they did everything possible to aid in combat day 
and night. Finally, he singles out Kenau, a middle-aged and well-to-do woman 
who provided weapons and guns and saw to the general welfare of the Revolt. 
She also did what she could to irritate and harass the enemy. Arcerius claims 
that her nature was so masculine she should rightly be called a “manninne” 
(female man). This proclamation marks the beginning of the masculinization 
of Kenau. While being called a man might be offensive in modern feminist 
terms, in the seventeenth century, this simply indicated that a woman had 
taken on traditional male roles and had performed as excellently as a man in 
these endeavors. 

The diary of N. van Rooswijck was also published in 1573.32 He records how 
the women of Haarlem helped to build up the city wall during the siege by 
carrying mounds of earth through the day and night to fortify the barricade. 
In addition, the publisher of the diary, Jan Moyt Jacobsz., inserted a woodcut 
of Kenau as the final page (Fig. 2.4). This print is of a type that was apparently 
familiar when this text was published.*3 In the woodcut, Kenau is dressed as 
an ordinary woman of the era but is heavily armed with weapons and is wear- 
ing a military sash and medal around her neck. Her pose conveys a swaggering 
confidence in the placement of her hand on her hip and in her bold manner 
of grasping the pike in her right hand. Her manly nature is further indicated 
by her sword, pistol, and powder horn. The accompanying inscription in Latin 
and Dutch assigns her the rank of captain and tells how, with manly intrepid- 
ity, she hunted and fought the treacherous Spaniards.°* 


31 Arcerius, Historie, no page numbers, but it would be page 17 if numbered consecutively: 
Die Meyskens van Haerlem, sy zijn so mal, 

Sy draghen die eerd al op die wal. 

32 N. van Rooswijk, Cort ende waerachtich verhael van alle gheschiedenissen, handelinge, aen- 
slagen, stormen, ende schermutsinghen in en voor der stadt Haerlem in Hollandt gheschiet, 
zedert de belegheringhe van dien, aengheteeckent ende beschreuen by N. R. burger ende 
poorter der voornoemde stadt Heerlem (Leiden, Neth.: Jan Moyt Jacobsz., 1573), no page 
numbers, under the heading “the fourteenth of January.” 

33 Horst discusses a proposed chronology of early Kenau prints in De opstand in zwart-wit, 
146-50. 

34 Van Rooswijk, Cort ende waerachtich verhael, final page: 

Haec Batava est Kennau, quam armat sic mascula virtus, 

Haec Mauros hybridas Harlemi exercet et urget. 

Dit is Capiteyn Kennou, de Hollandtsce vrou, manlijck onversaecht, 
De Spansce Mooren ontrou, by Heerlem nou, dees oeffent en iaecht. 
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FIGURE 2.4 


<a Kenau Simonsdr. Hasselaer, 


Hac Bataua eft Kennau, quam armat fic Mafcula virus, y 4 = 
Hac Mauros hybridas Harlemi exercet & vrget. illustration from N. van Rooswijck, 


Ditis error daer deo o Cort ende waerachtich verhael van alle 


De Spaenfclje Moot ontrow. bp Terrien uo//Dees oefent ; : 
gheschiedenissen, 1573 


After this, other diaries, Dutch and German, repeated the stories of the Haarlem 
women building up and fortifying the wall, but they also began to mythologize 
and exaggerate the stories. These accounts created a sensationalized cultural 
memory that described the women as being armed during the battle; yet the 
tales were based on the real women of Haarlem.*° Such accounts indicate how 
significantly the legend of these heroic women influenced popular culture and 
patriotic propaganda because individuals not actually present during the siege 
were repeating and enlarging upon the tales. Assuredly, Kenau’s growing fame 
in these “eye-witness” accounts was consequential for future women of the 
Republic who wanted to achieve similar public acclaim. 

In addition to their appearance in diaries, the women of Haarlem are praised 
in many of the histories published in the late sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. First, in Emanuel van Meteren’s (1535-1612) Belgische ofte Nederlantsche 
historie, van onsen tijden (1599) (Belgian or Netherlandish history of our times), 
Kenau is praised as a brave and honorable widow of forty-six years.36 Here she 
is identified as the leader of the women of Haarlem in fighting the enemy and, 


35 Foran overview of these diaries, see Kurtz, Kenu, 13-23. 
36 Emanuel van Meteren, Belgische ofte Nederlantsche historie, van onsen tijden, 19 vols. 
(Delft, Neth.: Jacob Cornelisz. Vennecool, 1599), 4:63 verso. 
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significantly, is described as performing manly deeds that surpass the nature 
of women, such as attacking with spears, guns, and sword. Van Meteren also 
proclaims that Kenau is like a man dressed as a woman. 

In other histories, such as that of Famianus Strada (1572-1649) titled 
De thien eerste boecken der Nederlandsche oorlogen (The first ten books of the 
Netherlandish wars), which was first published in 1632 but was written around 
1602, she is identified as the leader of a troop of women who pounced on the 
enemy with such zeal that the soldiers were thoroughly astonished.3” And 
again, in an anonymously published tract regarding the tyranny of Spain of 
1621, the widow Kenau is praised for her “manly” deeds in leading the women 
with weapons against the Spaniards. The author further records that her brav- 
ery won her the name of “capiteyn Kenu.’3® Other writers and artists beginning 
early in the seventeenth century similarly assigned her the rank of captain be- 
cause she purportedly led her legion of women warriors to defend the city. 

In a history of Haarlem by Samuel Ampzing (1590-1632), Beschrijvinge ende 
lof der stad Haerlem in Holland (1628) (Description and praise of the city of 
Haarlem in Holland), Kenau’s role in the battle receives great notoriety through 
a lengthy poem in Latin and Dutch entitled “In Kennaviam”: 


When our Haarlem provided very valiant and brave men, 

Preparing to continue their fight for the Fatherland, 

And in everything dangerous, with bravery to stand, 

Spoke Haarlem, that is nothing, I must also mention something else: 
I also want to write into the heart of all my housewives 

A courageous spirit and a heroic bravery. 

She said this and did it also, and gave us a generation 

That in their difficult time behaved manly. 

What can the Spaniards do? How can they disturb the people, 
When in provoking them to war, they find a people born to battle? 


37 P. Famianus Strada, De thien eerste boecken der Nederlandsche oorloge, 10 vols. (Dordrecht, 
Neth.: Nicolaes van Ravesteyn, 1646), 7:524. Strada’s book was originally titled De Bello 
Belgico. It was published in Rome in 1632 and was translated into Dutch in 1646 by 
Guillaume van Aelst. The book draws from the memoirs of Cardinal Bentivoglio that were 
written around 1602. 

38  Warachtighe beschrijvinghe ende levendighe afbeeldinghe vande meer dan onmenscheli- 
jcke ende barbarische tyrannije bedreven bij de Spaengiaerden inde Nederlanden: Onder 
de regieringen van den keyser Carel V, Philips II en Philips III, coningen van Spaengien: 
Figuerlijck verthoont ende beschreven tot waerschouwinghe van alle ghetrouwe lief-hebbers 
des vaderlandts (1621), 141. 
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Look Spaniard, how a woman also fights against you: 

This is the female nature here in the Netherlands. 

Go Spaniard to your liking! What shall become of you, 

When the men will buckle on their swords? 

Give way Spaniard all your best, and preferably the first hour! 
What do you see in Holland? Those grapes are too sour. 

Why does Spanish blood want to torture the Dutch Lion? 
And take position against such a brave nation? 

Well Spaniard are you stupid? Are you not aware of their spirit, and desire, 
And bravery in the battle? 

Go do your duty! Here live Roman heroes, 

And forever and ever will they be powerful: 

Here are the Amazons, here dwells a female nature, 

Which in times of need also protects their honor. 

Don't you see the evidence of Kenau with her manly deeds? 
Hurry up then, get away Moors! And consider. 

Get away, get away! There is nothing for you to say in Holland. 
Get away, get away! There is nothing for you to do in Holland. 
Who said that there are no men born in the Netherlands? 
Who denies laughter for my ears with this rumor about the Batavians 
[ancestors to the Dutch]? 

Verily! this housewife is to me much more than a man, 

And Spaniard more than you.®9 


Samuel Ampzing, Beschrijvinge ende lof der stad Haerlem in Holland: In Rijm bearbeyd: 
Ende met veele oude ende nieuwe stucken buyten dicht uyt verscheyde kronijken/handvesten 
/brieven/memorien ofte geheugenisze/ende diergelijke schriften verklaerd/ende bevestigd 
(Haarlem, Neth.: Adriaen Rooma, 1628), 161-62. The poem is first printed in Latin then 
translated into Dutch: 

Wanneer ons Haerlem gaf seer dappre kloeke mannen, 

Bereyd voor't Vaderland hun kragten in te spannen, 

En allerleij gevaer kloekmoedig uyt te staen, 

Sprak Haerlem, dat is niets, ik moeter anders aen: 

Ik wil ook in het hert van alle mijne wijven 

Een mannelijken moed en helden kloekheyd schrijven. 

Sy sprak't, sy deed het ook, en gaf ons een geslacht 

Dat inden quaeden tijd een mannen aerd betracht. 

Wat mag de Spanjaerd doen? Wat mag hy 'tvolk verstoren, 

En tergen tot den krijg, een volk tot krijg geboren? 

Siet Spanjaerd, hoe een Vrou sich tegens dij ook spand: 

Dit is der vrouwen aerd alhier in Nederland. 

Loopt Spanjaerd way gy meugt! Wat wilt noch met dij worden, 

Wanneer de mannen selfs hun swaerden sullen gorden? 
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This extremely evocative verse indicates that several important consequenc- 
es from the Kenau myth had developed during the first decades of the seven- 
teenth century. First, Ampzing declares that the housewife Kenau acted even 
more heroically than a man. Furthermore, she inspired a whole generation of 
housewives to act in a manly fashion, and this was the nature of women in the 
Republic. In order to emphasize the magnificence of their strength and cour- 
age, he compares them to the ferocious Amazons from antiquity. This verse re- 
calls the discussion in the introduction to this book regarding the importance 
of female bonds within the neighborhoods of the Republic. United by these 
networks, female collectives in cities and villages were developing a power- 
ful reputation as an autonomous and commanding presence in Dutch society. 

Pieter C. Hooft (1581-1647) also elaborates on Kenau’s legend in Neederland- 
sche histoorien (1642) (Dutch history).4° He claims that the legion of house- 
wives under her command was over three hundred. As in previous histories, 
he records that Kenau was a forty-seven-year-old widow from a good family 
in Haarlem and praises her once again as a brave “mannin.’ She is described 
as armed with spear, gun, and rapier while leading women against the enemy. 
In Harlemias (1648), Theodorus Schrevelius (1572-1649) speaks of the valiant 
nature of the women of Haarlem who came against the enemy yelling with 
stones, torches, and pikes, and he records that “Capiteyn” Kenau led them all.# 


Weg Spanjaerd al dijn best, en liefst ter eerster uer? 

Wat siet gy Holland aen? die druyven sijn te suer. 

Wat wil de Spaensche bloed den Leeu van Holland quellen? 
En tegen sulk een volk van wap’nen sich gaen stellen? 

Wel Spanjaerd sijt gy dul? En is hun moed, en lust, 

En kloekheyd in den strijd dij anders niet bewust? 

Loopt wat gy lopen meugt! Hier wonen Roomsche Helden, 
En die sich oyt en oyt met magt te were stelden: 

Hier sijn dAmazones, hier wonnd een vrouwen-aerd, 

Die ook in tijd van nood haer ere wel bewaerd. 

Bewijst dat Kennau niet met haere manne-daeden? 
Haes-op dan, weg Maraen! en wil dij so beraden. 

Weg, weg! daer is voor dij in Holland niet gesaeijd. 

Weg, weg! daer is voor dij in Holland niet gemaeijd. 

Wie seyd mij dat het volk in Nederland geboren 

Geen mannen souden sijn? wie lochend voor mijn oren 
Dien roem der Bataviers? voorwaer! dit wijf is mij 

Veel meerder als een man, en Spanjaerd, meer als gy. 

40 Pieter C. Hooft, Neederlandsche histoorien: Seedert de ooverdraght der heerschappye 
van kaizar Karel den Vyfden op kooning Philips zynen zoon (Amsterdam: Louys Elzevier, 
1642), 286. 

41 Theodorus Schrevelius, Harlemias, ofte, om beter te seggen, de eerste stichtinghe der stadt 
Haerlem, het toe-nemen en vergrootinge der selfden, hare seltsame fortuyn en avontuer in 
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He declares that she was a woman with both manly heart and manly courage 
who fought the enemy with a spear and would not be defeated. 

Kenau’s valiant deeds are further set forth in Van Beverwijck’s text Van de 
wtnementheyt des vrouwelicken geslachts.42 Van Beverwijck describes how dur- 
ing the siege of Haarlem, the women of the city acted with courage under the 
direction of an honorable widow of forty-six years named “capiteyn Kennau.” 
With guns and other weapons, these women inflicted much damage on the 
Spanish army. Furthermore, he informs the reader that her name and image 
are still very famous and have been preserved by lovers of history like Ampzing. 
He then goes on to quote Ampzing regarding Kenau’s “manly” courage in ser- 
vice of the fatherland. 

The legendary and pervasive status of Kenau is perhaps most forcefully 
evident in Petrus de Lange’s nationalistic history of Batavia entitled Batavis 
Romeyn (1661). In this history, De Lange purports to list all the heroic deeds 
done in Holland and Zeeland from 1492 to 1661. He includes several engraved 
portraits of the various Dutch heroes in his text; the first is of William of 
Orange, and the second is a monumental image of Kenau (Fig. 2.5). As in Van 
Rooswijk’s text, Kenau strikes a bold pose with a standing pike in her right hand 
and a sword hanging from her waist. Now, however, other women are sporting 
guns and spears as they guard the city wall in the background. The inscription 
identifies Kenau as a modest yet brave heroine who led three hundred women 
against the Spaniards.* This image was also reproduced in a separate print 
with a similar inscription.*4 

De Lange’s accompanying text declares that old history books are no more 
replete with narratives concerning Amazons than the new history books dis- 
cussing Kenau. De Lange then repeats the familiar narrative of how she led 


vrede, in oorlogh, belegeringe, harde beginselen van deerste Reformatie, politique raedt- 
slagen, scheuringhe in de kercke, de tijden van Lycester, oude keuren, gunstige privilegien 
van graven, regeeringe in de politie soo hooghe als leeghe, in ’t kerckelijcke, militaire, scho- 
lastijcke, de oeffeninghe van de ingheseten, in alle wetenschap, kunst ende gheleertheydt, 
neeringhe en hanteringe, en wat dies meer is (Haarlem, Neth.: Thomas Fonteyn, 1648), 100. 

42 Van Beverwijck, Wtnementheyt, 3:48. 

43 Petrus de Lange, Batavise Romeyn: Ofte alle de voornaemste heldendaden, ridderlijke feyten 
en listige oorlogs-vonden, in veld en zeeslagen, overwinninge van steden en schepen, en in 
andere gelegentheden, by de Hollanders en Zeeuwen verricht, zedert den iare 1492 tot 1661 
(Amsterdam: Willem van Beaumont, 1661), 10. The Dutch inscription reads, “Kenau Simon 
Hasselaers, een Zedighe doch moedighe Heldinne van treffelijcken huyse binnen Haerlem, 
out 46 jaren, die int belegh 1572, als Kapitein met bus, spies en geweer, drie hondert Vrouwen, 
tegen de Spagniaerts opvoerde.” 

44 Copies of this image by an anonymous artist can be found in the Rijksprentenkabinet, 
Amsterdam, and the Atlas van Stolk, Rotterdam. 
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FIGURE 2.5 

Kenau Simonsdr. Hasselaer, 
illustration from Petrus de Lange, 
Batavis Romeyn, 1661 


housewives during the siege with gun, spear, and sword. He claims that her 
brave and valiant spirit transcended the female nature. Finally, he recounts the 
story of how the Spaniards, on seeing the bravery of this “manninne” and her 
company, burst forth crying that the women had become men. Thus, De Lange 
says, they shamed the “womanly” Spanish men.*° Hence, there is ease in em- 
ploying complete gender role reversals when done in the service of glorifying 
Kenau, the Revolt, and the fatherland. 

Kenau is also a key figure in a play about the siege of Haarlem from 1660 by 
Steven Theunisz. vander Lust entitled Herstelde Hongers-dwangh, of Haerlems 
langhen strenghe belegeringhe, ende het overgaen der selver stadt door het scher- 
pe swaerdt der ellenden (Redressing the forced famine, or Haarlem’s long and 
severe siege, and the death of that city by the sharp sword of miseries). Her im- 
portance in the Revolt is signified by the appearance of her heroic image on the 


45 De Lange, Batavise Romeyn, 10. 
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QF 
Haerlems /angh en hee Bee 
Ende het overgaen der felver Stade, door het 
fcherpe Swaerdt der ellenden. 
TREUR-SPEL, 

Met zijn VERTOONINGHEN; 

In wier Treur-deelen >. 

Herfteldt door StTeveN vander Lust, 
Ghefpeelt tot Hacrlem, op den 29 Junij, Anno 1660, 


FIGURE 2.6 

Engraved frontispiece from Steven 
Theunisz. vander Lust, Herstelde 
hongers-dwangh, of Haerlems langh 
ende strenghe belegeringhe, ende het 
overgaen der selver stadt door het 


Ghedruckt tot Haerlem, by Kornelis Theunifz. Kas , opde scherpe swaerdt der ellend, 1660 
Marckt, inde Nieuwe Drackery, Anno 1660, 


drama's frontispiece (Fig. 2.6).4° Kenau stands above the city in a manly pose 
with banner, pistol, powder horn, and pike. Behind her, a female soldier carries 
a flag. A battle rages in the background. The play reenacts Haarlem’s struggle 
against Spain in which Kenau plays a crucial role. She encourages both women 
and men to keep up the fight through her descriptions of past heroines’ deeds. 
To spur them on she reminds them of the massacre at Naarden and claims that 
while she is but a woman, she has no fear of the Spaniards. Significantly, by 
this midcentury date, Kenau refers to the Dutch, not just Haarlemers, in their 
justifications against Spanish tyranny.*’ Again, such references indicate that 
Kenau was viewed as a unifying patriotic force among the Dutch provinces. 
The ritual reenactment of the Haarlem siege in the seventeenth century kept 
Kenau’s memory alive and at the forefront of women’s imaginations. 

The deeds of the famous Haarlem women were also popularized in a song 
from a book originally published in 1573. The song first describes the ferocious- 
ness of the struggle at Haarlem, with many Spaniards falling in battle. This, 


46 Steven Theunis van der Lust, Herstelde Hongers-dwangh, of Haerlems langh en strenghe 
belegeringhe ende het overgaen der selver stadt door het scherpe swaerdt der ellenden 
(Haarlem, Neth.: G. C. van Uitert, 1660). 

47 Drees, “Vaderlandse heldinnen,” 71-82. 
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the song records, is, “Because the women came so bravely on, With stones, 
pikes, and fire, Repelling the Spaniards from the walls, They screeched like 
horrible animals.”46 

The popular appeal of Kenau and her battalion of women is perhaps most 
forcefully evident in the many visual images produced of her during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. As previously discussed, many of these 
were in print format, and it is important to keep in mind their mass media 
appeal, their mnemonic power, and their apotropaic function. The celebrated 
Kenau clearly became a popular figure in constructing a triumphant cultural 
memory of the Dutch Revolt. She was also a rallying device for the continued 
battle against Spain and other future enemies. Furthermore, her image was 
a comforting symbol to the Dutch of their tenacity in fending off enemies of 
the Republic. 

The heavily armed Kenau of the woodcut in Van Rooswijck’s diary is one of 
several images that followed a similar prototype. Significantly, these images 
very directly imitated those of male soldiers and heroes of the Revolt. For ex- 
ample, Hendrick Goltzius (1558-1617) created a full-length portrait of Captain 
Gerrit de Jongh (1583), the hero who fought at Lochem, in which De Jongh is 
shown wearing sword, sash, and medallion while one hand holds a standing 
pike and the other is on his hip (Fig. 2.7).4° The towering, bravura posture is 
accentuated by the low horizon so that the posed hero is magnificently silhou- 
etted against the sky while small figures in the background engage in battle. 
His weapons and accessories speak to both his manly fighting ability and to the 
glory he will acquire because of his valiant deeds. These “prostheses,” or attach- 
able and detachable accessories, reveal more about the character and identity 
of the individual than does his portrait visage.5° His swaggering hand-on-hip 
pose further displays his confidence, courage, and strength.” 


48 The full song is discussed in Kurtz, Kenu, 26: 
Want de vrouwen quamen soo stoutelick an, 
Met steenen, peckreepen, vier ende vlam, 
Wierpense de Spaengiaerts van de mueren, 
Sy kreeten als leelicke dieren. 

49 The figure was identified as De Jongh in Jan Piet Filedt Kok, “De wisselvallige reputatie 
van Hendrick Goltzius,” Bulletin van het Rijksmuseum 52, no. 1 (2004): 24-62. 

50 The accompanying objects in portraiture as important indicators of identity are labeled 
“prostheses” by Ann Rosalind Jones and Peter Stallybrass in Renaissance Clothing and the 
Materials of Memory (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2007), 49. 

51 The significance of this manly pose is discussed in Joneath Spicer, “The Renaissance 
Elbow,’ in A Cultural History of Gesture, ed. Jan N. Bremmer and Herman Roodenburg 
(Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1992), 82-128. Zirka Z. Filipczak also recently dis- 
cussed the pose as used for certain women in “Portraits of Women Who ‘Do Not Keep 
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These manly conventions became the vogue in the seventeenth century, and 


many male portraits display similar stylistic trends. It is worth noting regard- 


ing this mode of representation that significance has been attached to male 


fashion of the early modern era. Scholars have theorized that one of the key 


aspects of the early and prominent developments in male fashion had to do 


with assertions of power.5? In particular, the exhibition of trophies from war 


or hunting was used to display male superiority at fending off enemies or dan- 


52 


Strictly to the Masculine and Feminine Genders, as They Call Them,” in Pokerfaced: 
Flemish and Dutch Baroque Faces Unveiled, ed. Katlijne Van der Stighelen, Hannelore 
Magnus, and Bert Watteeuw (Turnhout, Bel.: Brepols, 2010), 229-43. 

Several philosophers and sociologists have discussed the patriarchal power and con- 
trol of fashion, including Herbert Spencer, “Manners and Fashion,” in Essays: Scientific, 
Political and Speculative, ed. Herbert Spencer, 3 volumes (London: Williams and Norgate, 
1901), 3:1-51; Georg Simmel, Philosophie der Mode (Berlin: Pan Verlag, 1905); and Simone 
de Beauvoir, The Second Sex, ed. and trans. Howard M. Parshley (New York: Knopf, 
1983). Fashion theory anthologies have more recently appeared that generally discuss 
these historical studies and that further theorize fashion in relation to patriarchy, in- 
cluding Michael Carter, Fashion Classics from Carlyle to Barthes (Oxford: Berg, 2003); 
Daniel L. Purdy, The Rise of Fashion: A Reader (Minneapolis, MN: University of Minnesota 
Press, 2004); and Gilles Lipovetsky, The Empire of Fashion: Dressing Modern Democracy 
(Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1994). 
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gerous animals. Personal objects of adornment belonged first to men, and 
throughout history these objects were frequently weapons. Such accessories 
were thought to be part of man’s more aggressive nature as statements regard- 
ing his ability to amplify his sphere of influence. In this way, males were able 
to assert power as they seemingly absorbed the quality of the menacing acces- 
sories they bore. This appearance helped them to impress and thereby govern 
over others. In this manner, fashion became a sign of status and social distinc- 
tion to be used in the process of exerting power and control. Such codification 
of fashion played a crucial role in political authority and was usually available 
only to men. 

Conversely, much of women’s dress historically is viewed as representa- 
tive not of their desire to accumulate power but of their weak submission to 
men’s desires. Alison McNeil Kettering has discussed the existence of this male 
power over women’s appearance in the Dutch Republic. Drawing on feminist 
criticism, she asserts that the sensuous satins used to drape women in the 
paintings of Gerard ter Borch were meant, in part, to create beautiful objects 
for the voyeuristic male gaze. Furthermore, she suggests that female viewers of 
these paintings would relate to the decorous and controlled women in acts of 
social compliance with the patriarchal social agenda.53 

An understanding of early modern male and female fashion and its atten- 
dant meanings makes the manly images of Kenau even more extraordinary. 
When weaker members of a society imitate the dress of the hegemonic power, 
it is often seen as an act of subversion. Such insubordination is employed as a 
means of equalizing power within a society.54 In this manner, the manly im- 
ages of Kenau challenged male authority and strength. The popular images 
not only equated her courageous and powerful character with men but also 
allowed the possibility that other women could achieve similarly magnificent 
personas. These icons overthrew traditional visual definitions of “woman” as 
a lovely and submissive object and supplanted them with significations of 
“woman” as a powerful and active subject. 

Many of the Kenau images were of a type like Goltzius’s heroic prints of sol- 
diers. The monumental full-length female soldier is used, for example, in the 
previously mentioned print by Matthias Quad (Fig. 2.8).5> Once more, Kenau is 


53 Kettering, “Ter Borch’s Ladies in Satin.” 

54 Spencer and Simmel particularly discuss fashion as subversion (see Spencer, “Manners 
and Fashion,” and Simmel, Philosophie). 

55 The dating of the Kenau images is difficult because they frequently bear the date 1573, the 
time of Kenau’s heroic deeds. Quad’s image, however, appears to be one of the earliest. 
It probably dates to the last few decades of the sixteenth century since the inscription 
states that she is now an old woman. A similar anonymous print with German verses in 
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FIGURE 2.8 

Matthias Quad von Kinkelbach, 
Kenau Simonsdr. Hasselaer, 
1573, engraving, 282 x 197 mm, 
Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 


pictured in a hand-on-hip pose with the manly prostheses of sash and medal. 
She holds a standing pike, while other male-gendered weapons, such as sword, 
pistol, and powder horn, hang from her waist. Silhouetted against the sky and 
identified as “Capitain Kenou,’ she truly becomes a manly warrior. The inscrip- 
tions in German and Latin were obviously meant for an international audience; 
they reveal a great deal about the perceived character of the masculine Kenau 
and her followers, as well as of their growing international reputation. First, 
the text introduces Kenau by informing the reader that she had worked in a 
male profession, ship timber, and had conducted manly business affairs. Then 
the inscriptions continue in praise of her legendary military feats by stating 
that “Capitain Kenou,’ armed as a man, drove the Spaniards from Haarlem in 
defense of the fatherland. Furthermore, her army is compared to the Amazons, 
and she is proclaimed a heroine whose fame is known far and wide. 

This print evidences a Dutch desire to spread the fame and legitimacy of 
the new Republic throughout Europe. It is one of those founding discourses 


the British Library appears to be copied after this print (see Kloek, Kenau & Magdalena, 
204). 
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that would become part of the cultural memory of the Revolt. It gave authority 
to the claims of the Dutch that the rebellion was initiated in defense of their 
rights and their fatherland. But even more importantly for this discussion, the 
print celebrated Kenau and the women of Haarlem for their courage and their 
manliness. It subverted traditional patriarchy by hierarchizing Dutch women 
over Spanish men and by equating the heroines with Dutch heroes. This foun- 
dational memory image would have a profound effect on the ritualizing of 
this heroine. 

Equally illuminating are the prints that compare Kenau to Judith, the bib- 
lical heroine whose beheading of the tyrant Holofernes saved her people. 
These glorifying images, beginning in the late sixteenth century, are some of 
the first historiated portraits of the new Republic in which a contemporary 
figure is shown in the guise of a heroic figure from the past. This type of cor- 
relation parallels the male tradition of the identification of William of Orange 
with the Old Testament David or Moses and, more generally, the manner in 
which the Dutch associated themselves with God’s chosen people of ancient 
Israel.5° Such biblical typing had already been employed for previous female 
rulers in the Netherlands, such as Margaret of York, who was depicted as Mary 
Magdalene in order to convey her similarly righteous traits.5” Hence, this com- 
parison clearly elevates Kenau to the status of a historical good woman. In one 
of several anonymous prints of this type, Kenau is identified as the virtuous 
Dutch Judith who overcame the Spanish tyrant (Fig. 2.9).°® An armed Kenau, 
wearing a medal around her neck, stands next to a table on which the hel- 
meted head of a Spaniard sits as a trophy. These prints probably inspired a 
tapestry from the later part of the sixteenth century that depicts a fully armed 


56 Several historians have discussed the parallels drawn between the Dutch and the an- 
cient Israelites, including Hendrik Smitskamp, Calvinistisch nationaal besef in Nederland 
vóór het midden der 17de eeuw (The Hague, Neth.: D. A. Daamen, 1947), 13-19; Gerrit 
Groenhuis, De predikanten: De sociale positie van de gereformeerde predikanten in de 
Verenigde Nederlanden voor +/- 1700 (Groningen, Neth.: Wolters-Noordhoff, 1977), 77- 
107; C. Huisman, Neerlands Israël: Het natiebesef der traditioneel-gereformeerden in de 
achtiende eeuw (Dordrecht, Neth.: J. P. van den Tol, 1983); Schama, Embarrassment, 93- 
125; G. J. Schutte, Het Calvinistisch Nederland (Utrecht, Neth.: Bijleveld, 1988); and Paul 
Regan, “Calvinism and the Dutch Israel Thesis,” in The Later Reformation, vol. 2, Protestant 
History and Identity in Sixteenth-Century Europe, ed. Bruce Gordon (Aldershot, UK: Scolar 
Press, 1996), 91-106. 

57 Andrea Pearson, “Gendered Subject, Gendered Spectator: Mary Magdalen in the Gaze of 
Margaret of York,” Gesta 44, no. 1 (2006): 45-64. 

58 OMINE FOLICI DVX KENNAV HOLLANDICA 
Tudith Harlemo Excurens sauuos sic pulsat Iberos 
Sie da eijn frauv genamt kennau fris wie eijn lanskucht gut 
Si brauckt sich im harlem aen storm und slacht wol gemut 
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FIGURE 2.9 

Anonymous, Kenau Simonsdr. 
Hasselaer, 1573, engraving, 

168 x 115 mm, Rotterdam, Atlas 
van Stolk 


Kenau with pistol, sword, and spear next to a table displaying the head of a 
Spanish soldier (Fig. 2.10). She is accompanied by two other armed women in 
active and defensive poses. The domestic nature of the medium and the keen 
interest of the artist in the varied and close-up depictions of the women give 
a bold feminine aura to the work and suggest its probable intention for female 
viewership. 

This valiant imaging of good women again recalls Goltzius’s images of he- 
roes, such as his 1581 portrait of William of Orange (Fig. 2.11). In similar fashion, 
William is represented half-length next to a table in the manner of a coura- 
geous soldier. It is now his helmet, however, that lies on the table rather than 
the head of a Spaniard. Old Testament metaphors are similarly present: each 
corner of the image contains a scene depicting Moses leading the Israelites 
out of bondage.5? Once again, these images indicate a nascent patriotic dis- 
course establishing the noble cause of the new Republic while at the same 


59 Schama discusses the metaphors in this print in his chapter on patriotic scripture 
(Embarrassment, 109-10). 
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FIGURE 2.10 


Anonymous, Kenau Simonsdr. Hasselaer and her 
Companions, c. 1580—c. 1590, linen tapestry, d 37 cm, 
Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 


FIGURE 2.11 

Hendrick Goltzius, William of Orange, 1581, 
engraving, 265 x 181 mm, Rijksmuseum, 
Amsterdam 
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time unifying the citizenry behind fresh heroic legends. William's central- 
izing agenda particularly required these types of patriotic messages and, 
importantly, this discourse significantly engaged women through the use of 
heroine imagery. 

A monumentally silhouetted Kenau in the manner of Quad’s engraving 
is used in a print from the 1570s attributed to an artist from the southern 
Netherlands, Remigius Hogenberg (1526-1578), which perhaps demonstrates 
a unified glorifying purpose of revolutionary heroes before the geographical 
division (Fig. 2.12). In this print, depictions of Judith are even more vividly 
recalled, as Kenau triumphantly displays the head of the Spaniard Don Pero, 
while blood spouts gruesomely from his lifeless body at her feet.60 The effects 
of baroque image-making in the spattering blood, the foreshortened corpse, 
and the jutting head contribute to the drama and reality of the event, even 
though it is presumably a myth. The inscription probably refers to a Spanish 
officer, Don Rodrigo Perez, who died after falling off the city wall in 1573.61 Els 
Kloek, however, proposes that the figure might be Lorenzo Perea, who was 
pulled from the wall with a hook, in which case Kenau might have actually 
been the victorious executioner.®? A plaque identifies her once again as the 
brave “CAPITAIN KENOV.’ Judith’s Holy Land has now been replaced by 
Kenau’s Haarlem in the distance; it is in defense of this fatherland, we are told 
in the inscription, that these manly women of Holland shamed the Spaniards 
and acquired fame for themselves. Again, the pike-bearing Haarlem soldiers 
of Goltzius are recalled in the placement of a towering, heroic figure standing 
on a mound in the foreground with a bird’s-eye view of the landscape behind. 

A similarly glorifying composition is found in a painting that was com- 
missioned to hang in the room of the captain of the civic guard in Haarlem 
(Fig. 2.13).63 Later, this room came to be known as the Kenau Room, and the 
painting was hanging as a chimneypiece there in 1646. In this painting, a hero- 
ic, large-scale Kenau is presented with manly banner, pike, and sword. Near the 
wall in the background, women gather carrying pikes and swords. The compo- 
sition probably inspired the illustration found in De Lange’s text. In fact, this 
same composition appeared in several prints and paintings of the seventeenth 
century. In such a context, Kenau consistently memorialized the glory of the 
Revolt, but she also continually signified a subversion of traditional gender 


60 The composition is particularly reminiscent of a Judith print designed by Maarten van 
Heemskerck and engraved by Martini Petri (see The New Hollstein Dutch and Flemish 
Etchings, Engravings and Woodcuts, 1450-1700, 223-24). 

61 Ekama suggests this identification in Beleg, 100. 

62 Kloek, Kenau & Magdalena, 139. 

63 Kloek, Kenau & Magdalena, 191. 
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FIGURE 2.12 

Remigius Hogenberg, Kenau 
Simonsdr. Hasselaer, 1573-1588, 
etching, 310 x 260 mm, 
Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 


FIGURE 2.13 

Haarlem School, Kenau 
Simonsdr. Hasselaer, c. 1580, oil 
on panel, 84 x 64.5 cm, Frans 
Hals Museum, Haarlem 
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FIGURE 2.14 Romeyn de Hooghe, Kenau Simonsdr. Hasselaer on the Haarlem Wall, 
1688-1689, etching, 192 x 244 mm, Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 


roles, as did the women who fought with her. The numerous depictions of 
these weapon-wielding Amazons actually celebrated the rupturing of tradi- 
tional gender boundaries. Furthermore, they put the “natural” order of male 
domination and superiority into constant dispute. 

An etching attributed to Romeyn de Hooghe of 1688 depicts an even more 
bellicose Kenau with her female legion (Fig. 2.14). In this image, she stands 
with spear and sword on a hill in the foreground. Behind and below her, the 
women join the men in the battle charge. Kenau turns to encourage the armed 
women behind her, as one woman beats a drum, and another carries a vic- 
tory wreath. The inscription specifies the date and the event, comparable to 
other historical prints by De Hooghe.** As an indicator of what an important 
symbol of the city Kenau had become, this print was used, along with various 
Haarlem landmark scenes, as one of several images surrounding a large public 


64 The printis attributed to Romeyn de Hooghe in Frederik Muller, Beredeneerde beschrijving 
van Nederlandse historieplaten, zinneprenten en historische kaarten, 4 vols. (Amsterdam: 
Israel, 1970), 1:86. 
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FIGURE 2.15 Haarlem School, Procession of the Chamber of Rhetoric, Commemorating the 
Siege of Haarlem, early to mid-seventeenth century, oil on panel, 24 x 63.5 cm, 
Frans Hals Museum, Haarlem 


map of the city produced by De Hooghe. Such juxtaposition would have par- 
ticularly called up patriotic sentiments, as maps were often employed in the 
Low Countries to encourage a love of the fatherland.® 

Another image that demonstrates the ritual and metaphor surrounding 
Kenau is a painting that depicts the procession of the chamber of rhetoric in 
remembrance of the siege of Haarlem. The painting was probably done during 
the fifty-year commemoration of the siege in 1623 (Fig. 2.15).°° The character 
of Kenau is represented in a bold pose with halberd, sword, sash, and pistol 
in the center of the painting. She is accompanied by her “lieutenant,” Dieuwer 
Schippers.®’ Other literary and metaphorical figures are also part of the pro- 
cession. This painting is an important testament to the ritual accruing around 
the memory of Kenau as the heroine of Haarlem. 

In another type of repeated image, Kenau is represented in half-length 
with all her weapons and the Haarlem landscape in the distance (Fig. 2.16). 
Although a likely sixteenth-century original has disappeared, there are several 
copies still in existence.®* Some of the paintings silhouette the heavily armed 
Kenau against the horizon, while others situate her in front of a dramatic and 
triumphal arch. In both types, the paintings depict a patriotic view of Haarlem’s 
St. Bavo church in the distance. Kenau carries a halberd, pike, pistol, powder 


65 Paul Regan, “Cartography, Chorography and Patriotic Sentiment in the Sixteenth-Century 
Low Countries,” in Pollmann and Spicer, Public Opinion and Changing Identities, 49-68. 

66 Neeltje Köhler and Pieter Biesboer, Painting in Haarlem 1500-1850: The Collection of the 
Frans Hals Museum (Ghent, Bel.: Ludion, 2006), 677; Kloek, Kenau & Magdalena, 191. 

67 _ Dieuwer Schippers is also mentioned in the print by Matthias Quad (Fig. 2.8). 

68 Most versions of this painting are in private collections, but one is found in the Frans Hals 
Museum, Haarlem. 
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FIGURE 2.16 Anonymous, Kenau Simonsdr Hasselaer, c. 1590-1609, oil on panel, 
34.8 x 26.5 cm, Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 


horn, and sword in each version. The paintings bear similar inscriptions, such 
as, “See here a Woman, / called Kenou, / Brave as a Man: / Who in that time, / 
Gallantly fought / the Spanish tyrant.”69 


69 _ Siet hier een Vrou, / genaemt Kenou, / Vroom als een Man: / 
Dief alder-tijt, / Vromelijck bestrijt / Den Spaenschen Tiran. 
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Each of these close-up images of Kenau demonstrates to what extent this 
memory figure had overcome traditional female stereotypes. She is represent- 
ed as a contemporary woman in her forties without idealization. Her unlovely 
and mannish features underscore the intent of the inscription that equates 
her with men. The exaggerated weaponry emphasizes her masculine capabili- 
ties and poses a direct challenge to traditional displays of male power and au- 
thority. But most importantly for this discussion, the images culturally liberate 
Kenau and other women in this society from their traditional roles as lovely 
objects intended for a licentious male gaze. As the type was repeated often 
throughout the century, it empowered women to not always be viewed as sub- 
jects of male voyeurism but to instead frequently become active and powerful 
agents themselves. 

These numerous images of Kenau influenced much of the future Dutch her- 
oine imagery of the seventeenth century. The representations helped create a 
cultural memory of the Revolt and a narrative that celebrated the rebellion. 
They became patriotic relics of these important founding events and celebra- 
tions of the Dutch cause of liberty. Kenau had become a symbol for all that was 
good about the new Republic: the bravery of its citizens, the Dutch passion for 
freedom and love of the fatherland, and the assertion that God supported the 
Dutch purpose. Yet, these images also symbolized the public fame possible for 
women in this new society. It is not unpredictable, therefore, that these bold 
and glorifying images would be imitated in the future for both military and 
cultural heroines. 

Traditional gender boundaries had been crossed by these myths, and the ex- 
amples provoked a century of discussion both for and against this Dutch phe- 
nomenon. While the view against this seeming abnormality will be discussed 
in detail in Chapter 3, one can already surmise the uneasiness that would have 
arisen among some men due to this celebration of a manly woman. Various 
texts described Kenau’s intrepid deeds and bragged that she was as brave as 
a man; images of her included the prostheses of threatening male weaponry; 
her very stance and visage were depicted as manly. Traditional male superior- 
ity in terms of valiant character and strong physical ability was thus called into 
question. In this manner, the identification of women as “female men” during 
the Golden Age could actually benefit females in the subversion of male domi- 
nation and the “natural” order. Such sobriquets could have enhanced women’s 
independence from male authority and, thereby, their abilities to act in the 
public sphere. Furthermore, these frequent compliments to female character 
and ability certainly would have enhanced the status of women and would 
have undermined the negative characterizations of female character discussed 
in the Introduction. If women could be equal to men in their abilities, then 
their cultural contributions could also be deemed to be of equal significance. 
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Obviously, such an overthrow of traditional gender norms could have been 
viewed as threatening to some males in an early modern society in which 
women were increasingly making educational, legal, and economic gains. 


2.3 Trijn van Leemput (c. 1530-1607) and the Women of Utrecht 


Second in reputation among the Dutch military heroines was Catrijn Willem 
Claeszoensdr. van Voornen, or Trijn van Leemput, as she was called. She was 
the daughter of Willem Claesz. van Voorn and Geertruyt Bergers. The place 
and date of her birth are unknown, but she married an Utrecht brewer by the 
name of Jan Jacobsz. van Leemput, who died in 1590. She was the mother of 
three children and passed away in 1607.7? 

Like Kenau, Trijn is first mentioned in the diary of one of her contemporaries.”! 
The diarist Arend van Buchell records that Trijn initiated the destruction of 
Vredenburg Castle. He describes her as a woman with manly courage. Unlike 
Kenau, however, Trijn’s deeds are not elaborated on by numerous historians of 
the era. Obviously, the fall of Vredenburg Castle did not elicit the same public 
emotion as that inspired by the famed siege of Haarlem. 

Although her name is not as frequently mentioned in histories of the Revolt, 
Trijn nevertheless inspired legend as evidenced in certain works intending to 
glorify women, such as Van Beverwijck’s text. Van Beverwijck devoted a great 
deal of space to expanding the legend of Trijn in tremendous detail. In one 
of the illustrations to his text, she is depicted with her neighborhood band 
of Amazonian women as they march forward to attack the castle seen in the 
background (Fig. 2.17). She carries a flag, and one of her compatriots beats a 
pot-become-drum. Her legion follows behind, armed with farm implements. 
This image directly recalls the soldiering women depicted in Kenau propa- 
ganda, and it similarly points to the autonomous power of female neighbor 
networks. Accompanying this illustration is a lengthy recounting of her story, 
which indicates how elaborate the legend had become by the seventeenth 
century and again emphasizes the power of cultural memory construction. 


70 Sources on the biography and history of Trijn van Leemput include Frederic Adolph 
Hoefer, Nederlandsche vrouwen in dienst van Mars (Rotterdam, Neth.: A. Eeltjes, 1888), 
18-23; W. E. van Dam van Isselt, “Trijn van Leemput en haar man,” De navorscher 60 (1911): 
410-19, and 63 (1914): 276-78; J. G. Riphagen, “Een standbeeld voor Trijn van Leemput,” 
Jaarboek Oud-Utrecht (1977): 85-112; and Marten Jan Bok, “Heldhaftige vrouwen,” 
Kunstschrift 2 (1991): 7-8. 

71 Arend van Buchell, Diarium van Arend van Buchell (Amsterdam: Müller [published 
through Giberst Brom and Lambregt A. van Langeraad |, 1907), 240. 
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FIGURE 2.17 Trijn van Leemput and Her Companions, illustration from Johan van 
Beverwijck, Van de wtnementheyt des vrouwelicken geslachts, 1643 


Van Beverwijck’s narrative begins with the burghers of the city meeting to- 
gether to decide how best to accomplish the destruction of Vredenburg Castle. 
After the council, Trijn’s husband returns home and relates the dilemma to her. 
Then, this “brave heroine,” as Van Beverwijck characterizes her, responds that 
if the men could not accomplish it, she would immediately go and initiate the 
destruction. Her worried husband begs her not to go, but she is so overcome 
with valor that she immediately leaves and gathers the women of the neigh- 
borhood. They arm themselves with pickaxes and rush to the castle. Trijn leads 
them with a blue apron tied to a mop handle as their standard. When they 
reach the castle, some of the women begin to fear and retreat, but the daunt- 
less Trijn starts smashing the first stones off the castle’s walls. Upon seeing her 
courage, the others come to help until the fortress is destroyed.” 


72 Van Beverwijck, Wtnementheyt, 3:49-51. 
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Van Beverwijck does not end his praise of Trijn with that legend; he re- 
lates another story, even more astounding in its declaration of her intrepidity. 
According to Van Beverwijck, two Spaniards, who had been out perpetrating 
unspeakable deeds among the people, come to stay at Trijn’s house. They in- 
tend to attack her, but she completely overwhelms them by first pushing one 
of them down the stairs. She knocks the other Spaniard over, and with her foot 
on his chest, threatens him with a knife. He begs for, and receives, mercy before 
retreating, stunned that a woman could be so powerful. 

Trijn’s name and deeds were also popularized in the previously mentioned 
pro-female text written by Van Gelre. Van Gelre’s text first lauds historical 
women generally and then turns to the women of the Revolt.” As in Van 
Beverwijck’s text, he recounts the story of how Kenau’s brave heart and for- 
midable fighting claimed the lives of many Spanish noblemen and halted the 
army for a time, but then he claims that no amount of words can do justice to 
the courageous and heroic deeds of Trijn. However, the way he ends his eu- 
logy to the heroines of the Dutch Republic is of even greater significance for 
the thesis of this book. He claims to have seen women fighting and assaulting 
men both on land and sea. And, as previously mentioned, he declares that be- 
cause such deeds by women in the Netherlands are so common, they no longer 
seem unnatural. 

Trijn’s deeds are further memorialized in an anonymous mid-seventeenth- 
century painting in which she triumphantly smiles at the viewer (Fig. 2.18). The 
portrait directly imitates the type composed for Kenau in that Trijn, dressed as 
a housewife, stands half-length with her weapon, a pickaxe, over her shoulder. 
In her left hand she holds a stone, as she supposedly struck the first blow that 
demolished the castle. Like the painting of Kenau, the geographical locale of 
her deeds is pinpointed by a depiction of Vredenburg Castle visible through the 
triumphal arch behind her. Moreover, the placement and tone of the inscrip- 
tion are comparable to those associated with Kenau: “This is Trijn Leemput’s 
image / who bravely did / what neither burgher nor soldier / ever dared do.””4 

Importantly, this inscription signifies that Trijn, like Kenau, was considered 
to possess manly bravery, which even surpassed that of men. This image also 
relates to other Kenau images with the inclusion of her band of women in 
the background vigorously attacking the castle gates with hammers, scythes, 
and pickaxes. The visual and textual similarities to Kenau prototypes attest 


73 Van Gelre, Vrouwen lof, no page number indicated, but consecutively it would be E4 
and verso. 

74 _ Dit Is Trijn Leemputs Beeld / Di Moedig Heeft Gedaan, / 
Dat Borger Noch Soldaat, / Oyt Derven Had Bestaan. 
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DIT IS TRUN LEEMPUTS BEELD, DI MOEDIG HEEFT GEDAAN, 
I JH SOLDAAT OPT DERVEN HAD BESTAAN. 


FIGURE 2.18 Anonymous, Trijn van Leemput, c. 1650, oil on panel, 47.6 x 36.9 cm, 
Centraal Museum, Utrecht 


to the popularity of the earlier images and their influence during the seven- 
teenth century. One of the several copies of this painting known to have ex- 
isted includes the coat of arms of Trijn’s family, an obvious indicator of her 
descendants’ pride in her heroic actions.” In addition, the basic pose of Trijn 


75 This painting is located in a private collection in the Netherlands. 
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FIGURE 2.19 Cornelisz. Droochsloot, The Siege of the Castle Vredenburg in Utrecht in 1577, 
1646, oil on panel, 62.9 x 107 cm, Centraal Museum, Utrecht 


is repeated in a 1646 painting by Cornelisz. Droochsloot (1640—1673/1693), also 
depicting her with pickaxe in hand (Fig. 2.19). This time, however, she is shown 
full-length and centrally placed, fighting along with the men as they barrage 
the castle. 

Bok’s research regarding these types of portraits suggests that the copies 
were probably commissioned and owned by family members who took pride 
in their famous and heroic ancestresses.”© Nevertheless, the influence of the 
more public paintings, prints, and book illustrations of these heroines was 
clearly widespread. Consequently, personal and familial memories soon be- 
came part of the cultural fabric of the Republic. Moreover, the illustrations, 
prints, and written accounts ensured that the memories of these legendary 
women would not be lost. The legacy of the heroines is amazingly indelible, 
and even today the names “Kenau” and “Trijn” are used to indicate brave, inde- 
pendent, and mannish women’? 


76 Bok, “Heldhaftige vrouwen,’ 7-8. The importance of memory associated with family in 
enhancing one’s status is also discussed in Kuijpers, “Between Storytelling and Patriotic 
Scripture,’ 183-202. 

77 Pieter Jacob Harrebomée, Spreekwoordenboek der Nederlandsche taal, 3 vols. (Amsterdam: 
Van Hoeve, 1980), 1:392; 2:344—-45. 
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2.4 Trijn Rembrands (c. 1557-1638) and the Women of Alkmaar 


The women of Alkmaar—the Spaniards turned to Alkmaar after the fall of 
Haarlem in 1573—-were also celebrated for their heroics in contemporary texts. 
The bravery of these women during the Spanish siege was first recorded in 1573 
by one of Alkmaar’s inhabitants, Nanning van Foreest (1529-1592), who was 
present during the battle. In his pamphlet history of the siege, Van Foreest tells 
how on September 18, the Spanish army began to attack the city. He first de- 
scribes the bravery of the burghers but then praises the bravery of the women, 
boys, and girls. The women, he says, brought boiled fat, tar, and limewater to 
throw at the Spaniards. He also admits that he heard some of the soldiers say 
that had the women not helped with the weapons, they would have had to 
yield to the enemy. Van Foreest concludes his history with a song about the 
siege of Alkmaar, celebrating the unflagging courage of all citizens, both fe- 
male and male, striving to do their best.”8 

Van Meteren’s history further describes the crucial role played by the 
women of Alkmaar during the siege. He records that the women and brave 
boys brought stones and boiling limewater to throw at the enemy. In addition, 
he states that the women and girls heated pots and kettles of burning tar to 
pour on the Spaniards.’? In Hooft’s history, Hooft too mentions the impor- 
tance of women and girls in combating the enemy approaching the city walls 
of Alkmaar.®° Finally, Van Beverwijck relates that during the siege of Alkmaar, 
the women helped to defeat the enemy by preparing pitch and by bringing 
stones and mortar to build up the walls of the city.*! 

At some point during the seventeenth century, Trijn Rembrands was singled 
out from this group of Alkmaar heroines and given prominence. One of the 
seventeenth-century sources to mention Trijn Rembrands is a history of the 
siege written by Cornelis Schoon (1645-1684) entitled Alkmaars bitter en zoet 
(1673) (Alkmaar bitter and sweet). First, he praises the women generally for 
remaining undaunted in helping with the weapons. Then he says that he was 


78 Nanning van Foreest, Een cort verhael van de strenghe belegheringhe ende aftreck der Span- 
giaerden van de stadt Alcmaer gheleghen in Hollandt (Delft, Neth.: Aelbert Hendricsz, 1573). 

79 Van Meteren, Belgische, 4:69. 

80 Hooft, Neederlandsche, 324. 

81 Van Beverwijck, Wtnementheyt, 2:358. 
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told of a sixteen-year-old woman, Rembrands, who demonstrated her manli- 
ness with her gun.82 

Another source on Rembrands is De Lange’s Batavise Romeyn. He also in- 
troduces the account with a retelling of the deeds of the women. The women, 
he says, proved themselves to be as brave as the men, and they carried out all 
missions and maneuvers with great diligence. We are informed that of sixteen- 
year-old Rembrands, however, it is said that she even fought with the spirit of 
a man.®3 In the eighteenth century, Gysbert Boomkamp (1696-1755) thought 
she may have been a certain Catharina Remme, a girl in Alkmaar at the time of 
the siege, but he admits that she might be an invention by the city to compete 
with Haarlem’s heroine, Kenau.8* Nevertheless, archival evidence does indi- 
cate the existence of a Catharina Remme who was born about 1557 and died 
in 1638. She married Cornelis Reyersz., and together they had five children? 
Importantly, however, Boomkamp’s suggestion attests to the significance and 
endurance of the Kenau legend throughout the Republic. Moreover, the imag- 
ing of Rembrands is clearly an indication of local attempts to create Alkmaar’s 
own Kenau-like myth. 

Boomkamp mentions the existence of many paintings of this heroine, but 
only one appears to be extant (Fig. 2.20).8° In the eighteenth century, this 
painting hung in the regents’ room of the Pesthuis in Alkmaar. It was displayed 
in anew frame with painted verses comparing Rembrands to the biblical hero- 
ine Deborah, who achieved liberty by her sword. The painting itself probably 
dates from the late sixteenth or early seventeenth century and is modeled after 
the images of Kenau. Rembrands stands in the same heroic pose with her left 
hand on her hip and her right hand grasping a standing pike. She wears the 
dress of a burgher woman except for her sash and sword. Behind her are the 
walls of the city and a group of women with one woman carrying a flag and 
another holding a pike. Once more, the imitation of Kenau relics indicates the 
popularity of the patriotic discourse surrounding that more famous heroine, 


82 Cornelis Schoon, Alkmaars bitter en zoet, zynde een korte beschryvinge van het beleg en 
ontset der stad Alkmaar: Voorgevallen in den jare 1573 (Alkmaar, Neth.: Pieter de Wees, 
1673), 26-27. 

83 De Lange, Batavise Romeyn, 16. 

84 Gysbert Boomkamp, Alkmaer en deszelfs geschiedenissen uit de nagelatene papieren 
van Simon Eikelenberg en veele andere echte stukken en bescheiden (Rotterdam, Neth.: 
Philippus en Jakobus Losel, 1747), 270-71. 

85 Cornelis Willem Bruinvis, “Catharina Rembrandts,” De navorscher 4 (1854): 20-21. 

86 Boomkamp, Alkmaer, 271. On this painting, see Sandra de Vries, Paul Huys Janssen, and 
Marc Rudolf de Vrij, eds., De zestiende- en zeventiende-eeuwse schilderijen van het Stedelijk 
Museum Alkmaar. Collectie-catalogus (Alkmaar, Neth.: Stedlijk Museum, 1997), 259-60. 
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FIGURE 2.20 

Anonymous, Trijn Rembrands, 
c. 1590-1610, oil on panel, 

54.7 x 41 cm, Stedelijk 
Museum, Alkmaar 


but it also evidences a continued veneration of brave, powerful, and publically 
celebrated women. 


2.5 Magdalena Moons (1541-1613) and the Women of Leiden 


The siege of Leiden was of a different nature from those at Haarlem and 
Alkmaar. Instead of engaging in constant battle with the inhabitants of the 
city, the Spaniards tried to starve them into submission after an unsuccessful 
battle. Historical accounts describe the suffering of the Leideners who were 
forced to eat dogs and horses to survive. The earliest record of the siege was 
given by Jan Fruytiers (1559-1577) in 1574. He describes the heroic nature of the 
Leiden women and claims that the burgher housewives had the courage of their 
husbands because they preferred to stay in their houses and die of starvation 
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rather than deliver themselves into the hands of the tyrants. According to 
Fruytiers, their determination was inspired by the sieges at Naarden, Zutphen, 
Mechelen, and Haarlem.87 

Strada’s account of the Leiden siege appears to have been the first to intro- 
duce an unnamed heroic woman who saved the city from total devastation by 
the Spaniards.88 Reportedly, this heroine pleaded with her fiancé, Francisco 
Baldez (Valdes) (1511-1580), the Spanish commander, to spare the city of 
Leiden an attack in addition to the siege. He was persuaded by her entreaties, 
thus saving the city from the devastation that other cities had suffered. This 
heroine was not broadly identified as Magdalena Moons until the midcentury.®9 
Magdalena was born in 1541 to Pieter Moons and Johanna van Sombeecke of 
The Hague. According to Strada, although she lived in The Hague during the 
Revolt, she had many friends in Leiden whom she wanted to save. In 1645, 
Reinier de Bont (1576-1623) produced one of the most popular dramas of the 
Dutch Republic, which was republished four times during the seventeenth 
century. In the early editions of this drama, Amelia (Magdalena) plays the im- 
portant role of beseeching Baldeus (Baldes), and the citizens realize that her 
actions protected them from destruction.9° Although Moons saved her people 
through more peaceable means than did previously discussed heroines, this 
did not prevent her from achieving a similar status through her courageous 
actions. By the beginning of the eighteenth century, and influenced by the 
lengthy Dutch heroine tradition, she was being compared to famous heroines 
of the past. In Leiden verlost (1711) (Leiden’s release), Cornelis Boon (1680-1746) 
equates her deeds with those of Judith and Joan of Arc.°! 

In 1649, Pieter Scriverius (1576-1660) praised the heroic deeds of Magdalena 
Moons by providing Latin verses for a series of engraved portraits by Cornelis 
Visscher 11; these included Moons and Valdez as well as the Dutch com- 
manders Van der Does and Boisot (Fig. 2.21). He was prompted in this action 
by a relative who owned a portrait of Magdalena. The verses championed 


87 Jan Fruytiers, Corte beschryvinghe van de strenghe belegeringhe ende wonderbaerlicke ver- 
lossinghe der stadt Leyden in Hollandt (Delft, Neth., 1574). 

88 Strada, Nederlandsche oorlogen, 8:546-47. 

89 Drees discusses the redemption of her reputation in “Vaderlandse heldinnen,” 78-82. 

go Reinier de Bondt, Belegering ende ontsetting der stadt Leyden. Gheschiedt inden iare 1574. 
Beginnende den 27 may, ende eyndighende den 3. octobris, daer aen volgende (Leiden, 
Neth.: Daniel Burghoorn, 1659). 

91 Cornelis Boon, Leiden verlost: Treurspel (Rotterdam, Neth.: Pieter de Vries, 1711). 

92 Els Kloek discusses Moons in detail in “Het huwelijk van Magdalena Moons (1541-1613) 
met Francisco Valdez (gest. 15812)” in Uit diverse bronnen gelicht: Opstellen aangeboden 
aan Hans Smit ter gelegenheid van zijn vijfenzestigste verjaardag, ed. Everardus Cornelis 
Dijkhof, Michel Joost van Gent, and Johannes Gradus Smit (The Hague, Neth.: Instituut 
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Magdalena’s role by comparing her to the beautiful Venus who had triumphed 
over the warring Mars. The poem accompanying Moons's image speaks of the 
hunger and discord in the city and her plea to Valdez not to inflict violence 
on the citizens because he had found something beautiful there, which was 
his beloved Moons herself. With this grouping of portraits, the heroic deeds 
of Magdalena are paralleled with those of the Dutch military commanders. 
Hence, although her actions did not involve physical battle, she was neverthe- 
less elevated to the position of the military heroes and heroines of the Revolt. 


voor Nederlandse Geschiedenis, 2007), 229-44, and in Kloek, Kenau & Magdalena. Judith 
Pollman also relates the tale of Magdalena Moons in Herdenken, herinneren, vergeten: Het 
beleg en ontzet van Leiden in de gouden eeuw (Leiden, Neth.: Primavera Pers, 2008). 
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FIGURE 2.22 Amsterdam Women in Battle, illustration from Johan van Beverwijck, Van de 
wtnementheyt des vrouwelicken geslachts, 1643 


This would explain why the format of the portrait is reminiscent of the half- 
length images of Kenau with its view of Leiden in the background.93 


2.6 More Women Warriors 


In addition to exalting the deeds of women from Haarlem, Utrecht, Alkmaar, 
and Leiden, Van Beverwijck includes stories of other brave women of the 
Revolt. For example, he describes the courageous accomplishments of the 
women of Amsterdam and includes an illustration (Fig. 2.22).9* He writes 
that having taken the city of Haarlem, the victorious Spanish troops turned 
to Amsterdam only to be met by more shooting. The women of Amsterdam 


93 In “Magdalena Moons,” Kloek explains that the portrait was made after a painting of 
Magdalena in the possession of a relative, Jan Moons. 
94 Van Beverwijck, Wtnementheyt, 2:357-58. 
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fought bravely alongside the men and, on their own, brought artillery to a cer- 
tain elevation in the city from which they bombarded the enemy. After a long 
battle, the Spaniards acknowledged defeat and fled to the ports. The print de- 
picts the women firing the canons in an aggressive, warrior-like fashion, sur- 
rounded by the bodies of fallen men in the heat of battle. This depiction of 
vigorous female soldiering is reminiscent of other heroine battle scenes. 

Another woman, according to Van Beverwijck, won acclaim in 1587 after 
the surrender of the Prince of Parma. When the army came to Dordrecht, it 
was discovered that one member of the troops was a woman. All were great- 
ly astonished that for two years she had served as a famous soldier.9> Van 
Beverwijck mentions that a similar case occurred in Gelderlandt in 1589. After 
the battle had ended, a woman was found among the dead. He states that she 
had fought for the Republic for many years, performing many famous deeds.°6 
These last two examples are significant and different from those of the other 
heroines because the women were disguised as men. Yet, despite the deceit 
of these women who had become men, Van Beverwijck praises their bravery 
and heroism. 

De Lange’s text on Batavian heroes also discusses manly female soldiers. 
He labels one such woman, Margarita, a “Dutch Amazon” and describes how 
she fought fearlessly in several early seventeenth-century battles at Oostende, 
Groeningen, and Steenwijck. She dressed in men’s clothing and used a spear 
and musket. He writes that a song was composed about her to inspire other 
young women.%” De Lange describes another female soldier who took on a 
male disguise: Trijntje Symons (died c. 1625). He compares her heroic deeds to 
Greek and Latin descriptions of the Amazons. He records that she fought dur- 
ing the 1620s dressed as a man, learned to use weapons, and changed her name 
to Symons Poort. Symons served so gallantly as a soldier that she gained much 
fame and received a celebrated burial.°® Finally, De Lange describes the valor 
of two women, Joanna Pieters and Anna Jans, who fought against the English 
during the 1650s. These two women went to sea and preferred an honorable 
death to surrender. It is significant that once again the author compares their 
fearlessness to that of the ancient Amazons.°9 

These later examples of women warriors are notable. Encouraged by the 
example of their revolutionary predecessors, they too wanted to assume 


95 Van Beverwijck, Wtnementheyt, 2:358. 
96 Van Beverwijck, Wtnementheyt, 3:51. 
97 De Lange, Batavise Romeyn, 103. 

98 De Lange, Batavise Romeyn, 174-75. 
99 De Lange, Batavise Romeyn, 395-96. 
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traditional male soldiering roles to protect the fatherland. They, however, took 
this daring to a new level by disguising themselves as men and training as war- 
riors. Such anecdotes relate directly to the research of Rudolf Dekker and Lotte 
van de Pol, whose investigations yielded a significant number of cases in which 
women dressed as males and enlisted as sailors and soldiers during the sev- 
enteenth and early eighteenth centuries in the Netherlands.!°° Furthermore, 
they presume that the number of instances discovered represents only a small 
portion of actual cases in which women were donning the trousers. While the 
motivations of these women were mixed, many of them claimed patriotic jus- 
tifications and expressed a desire for glory. Certainly, the contesting opinions 
regarding female soldiers, particularly those extolling the patriotic foremoth- 
ers of the Revolt, would have inspired other women to adopt these male roles, 
as is described in various narratives. Like Kenau and her army, these women 
were called “Amazons” by their contemporaries, and some were even rewarded 
and received at court. While there were also negative reactions to women sol- 
diers, the Dutch tradition of heroines certainly inspired in these later cross- 
dressing women a greater degree of boldness that provided opportunities to 
compete with men in their traditional roles, even if it was in disguised fashion.!0! 
It also publicly and continuously raised questions regarding the nature and 
roles of women. 


2.7 The Heroine Legacy 


Clearly, there was a considerable amount of public attention devoted to hero- 
ines and their legacy in Dutch culture. Texts and images that celebrated the 
deeds of heroic women significantly affected public perceptions of women’s 
capabilities to assume what were deemed to be male characteristics and roles. 
Such discourses dramatically thrust the discussion about women and their 
abilities into the public sphere. Certainly, for many authors, the heroines of 


100 Rudolf M. Dekker and Lotte C. van de Pol, The Tradition of Female Transvestism in Early 
Modern Europe, trans. Judy Marcure and Lotte C. van de Pol (Basingstoke, UK: Macmillan, 
1989). 

101 While the phenomenon of women disguising themselves to go to battle is unusual, and 
while there seem to be more Dutch cases than elsewhere, there were a few women who 
did this in England and Ireland in the seventeenth century. Bernadette Whelan asserts 
that even though a few women went to war, mostly the women participated in warfare in 
a non-military fashion (see “The Weaker Vessel,” in Meek and Lawless, Victims or Viragos, 
120-41). Furthermore, she concludes that female participation in warfare did not alter 
attitudes toward women as the “weaker vessel.” 
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the Revolt deserved admiration and praise. For Van Beverwijck, De Lange, and 
Van Gelre in particular, women’s courage rivaled, or even surpassed, that of 
men. Characteristics such as bravery, fortitude, leadership, patriotism, loyalty, 
strength, and military skill were no longer seen as exclusively male. In addition, 
for some of these artists and authors, the brave female soldier was not such an 
unusual phenomenon. It was, therefore, the typical nature of the Dutch hero- 
ine that separated her from such atypical examples as Joan of Arc. 

In addition, texts and images emphasized the fact that the most notable 
heroines were neither royalty nor nobility but were ordinary women. Because 
the heroines are represented as contemporary women leading other females 
in the protection of their cities, surely other Dutch women would relate to 
them as individuals like themselves. Furthermore, as will be discussed in 
Chapter 4, Van Beverwijck combined his discussion of heroines with lofty 
praise for housewives, and both heroines and housewives were acclaimed for 
their character and contributions to Dutch society. This was important for 
Dutch women of the seventeenth century in that it helped them develop a 
kinship with these heroines. In other words, the heroines’ ability to go beyond 
the traditional bounds of their sex and achieve public attention and fame af- 
fected women generally and made these types of opportunities seem possible 
for others. This marks a typological turning point in affirming that all women, 
not just women warriors, could be ascribed admirable traits previously consid- 
ered to be uniquely male. This change was the purpose of texts like those by 
Van Beverwijck and Van Gelre. 

The immediate and prolific attention given at home and abroad to these 
heroines assigned women from the outset of the Republic a stronger position 
from which to help shape future gender statuses and roles. Their deeds were 
recounted and enlarged upon in the many seventeenth-century histories of 
the Revolt. These legends were adapted and performed in patriotic dramas of 
the era. In particular, the profusion of widely disseminated prints and book 
illustrations glorifying the patriotism and bravery of these women would have 
been power-engendering for depictions of future Dutch women. By usurping 
the visual schema of male warriors, these images posed a challenge to a strict 
binary division of gender. The manly portrayal of the women and the inscrip- 
tions equating their bravery and fortitude with that of men would have influ- 
enced public perceptions of women’s ability to engage in other male pursuits, 
participate in the public sphere, and to achieve renown. 

In order to more fully comprehend the full range of discursive possibilities 
over this newly developing semiotic field of heroine prints, it is important to 
further theorize about the power and meaning of the medium in seventeenth- 
century Dutch culture. First, it is important to understand how this new 
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reproductive medium functioned in what was perhaps the first modern con- 
sumer culture. In the seventeenth century, the Dutch were establishing a stan- 
dard of commodification and spectacle that became the envy of all Europe. 
It has been suggested that the many representations of luxury goods in the 
visual culture of the time created and fulfilled a desire to own these objects. 
In comparable fashion, owning representations, like the accessible portrait 
print, of the celebrities of the era could satisfy another type of personal wish 
fulfillment and psychological projection of oneself that subverts sex-typed 
behaviors.!©3 Due to the easy access of these images, the social construction of 
women would have entailed a familiarization with these heroines. Such view- 
ing would have inspired “goal emulation” in women’s attempts to correspond- 
ingly acquire celebrated public status. 

Second, the portrait print circulated a visual contrast regarding the denota- 
tive versus the connotative aspects of portraiture. The indexical and identify- 
ing nature of portrait prints is made obvious in the technique itself. Denotative 
aspects are conspicuous in the use of the subject’s name, which was often 
permanently attached to the image, and in the lack of painterly flourishes, 
which emphasized the glaring and un-idealized characteristics of the face. 
Nevertheless, the print paradoxically was the perfect medium to mythologize 
the sitter, as it was deemed completely acceptable to insert unequivocally sym- 
bolic and allegorical devices related to the occupation, character, or deeds of 
the individual. Hence, these images uneasily keep one foot in dogged realism 
and the other in pure glorifying fantasy. The Dutch, however, must have been 
at ease with this paradox, which is seen most obviously in the portrait print. In 
this way, the mythical character of heroine representations could also be “real” 
and thus achievable by other women. That women did imagine themselves in 
these roles is evident through their use of these images as templates after which 
to fashion themselves throughout the century. Furthermore, several famed fe- 
male artists and scholars were also awarded the honorary title “heroine” by 
their contemporaries. Such examples aid in theorizing the further connections 
to be drawn through a general empowering witnessed in the study of women 
and art in this culture. Thus, the public celebration of renowned women and 
their “manly” accomplishments can be credited with establishing the cultural 


102 Berger, Ways of Seeing, 83-112; Bernd Wolfgang Lindemann, From Rembrandt to Vermeer: 
Civil Values in 17th-Century Flemish and Dutch Painting: Masterpieces of the Gemäldegalerie 
in Berlin (Milan: Motta, 2008). 

103 Production of the subject via the consumption of art is the subject of several essays in 
Ann Bermingham and John Brewer, eds., The Consumption of Culture 1600-1800: Image, 
Object, Text (London and New York: Routledge, 1995). 
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situation necessary for other women in their own goal emulation and in imag- 
ining themselves achieving similar fame in a variety of male pursuits. 

A few scholars, for example, have discussed the interest by elite women of 
the Republic in having themselves portrayed as ancient exempla, just as the 
heroines of the Revolt became Judiths and Amazons. Research suggests that 
such historiated portraits would have similarly endowed the sitter with the vir- 
tues of these renowned predecessors. The guises of both biblical and mytho- 
logical women were employed to give women, especially women at the court 
of the stadtholder in The Hague, a forceful public presence.!°* Such power- 
engendering historiated portraiture was particularly important to Amalia van 
Solms (1602-1675), wife of Frederick Henry (1584-1647), Prince of Orange. 
Amalia significantly influenced both the culture and politics of court life at 
The Hague. Through her art collections and her building projects, she and her 
husband sought to affiliate themselves with other European royal courts. It is 
evident that Amalia played an important political role at the court, even before 
illness beset her husband. Her successful negotiations that eventually led to 
the Peace of Westphalia in 1648 prompted Philip rv of Spain (1605-1665) to 
grant her territory around Turnhout. During her life, she continued to wield 
influence on behalf of her children and grandchildren.!%5 


104 Ilya Veldman discussed the use of biblical role models in “Lessons for Ladies: A Selection 
of Sixteenth- and Seventeenth-Century Dutch Prints,’ Simiolus: Netherlands Quarterly for 
the History of Art16, nos. 2-3 (1986): 113-27. Yvonne Bleyerveld continued this discussion of 
assimilation and introduced a few historiated portraits in “Chaste, Obedient and Devout: 
Biblical Women as Patterns of Female Virtue in Netherlandish and German Graphic Art, 
ca. 1500-1750,” Simiolus: Netherlands Quarterly for the History of Art 28, no. 4 (2000-2001): 
219-50. Alison McNeil Kettering particularly emphasized the use of Diana in historiated 
portraiture in “Gender Issues in Seventeenth-Century Dutch Portraiture: A New Look,” in 
Rembrandt, Rubens, and the Art of Their Times: Recent Perspectives, ed. Roland E. Fleischer 
and Susan C. Scott (University Park: Pennsylvania State University Press, 1997), 144-75. 
A thorough analysis of how Dutch women of the court associated themselves with an- 
cient heroines was undertaken in a dissertation study by Crawford-Parker, “Refashioning 
Female Identity.” 

105 Scholarship on Amalia van Solms includes Adriaan Willem Eliza Dek, Genealogie van 
het vorstenhuis Nassau (Zaltbommel, Neth.: Europese Bibliotheek, 1970); Jan Joseph 
Poelhekke, Frederik Hendrik, Prins van Oranje: Een biografisch drieluik (Zutphen, Neth.: 
Walburg Pers, 1978); Jan Joseph Poelhekke, “Amalia van Solms,’ in Vrouwen in het lands- 
bestuur: Van Adela van Hamaland tot en met koningin Juliana: Vijftien biografische opstel- 
len, ed. C. A. Tamse (The Hague, Neth.: Staatsuitgeverij, 1982), 11-29; Marika Keblusek 
and Jorhanna Maria Zijlmans, eds., Vorstelijk vertoon: Aan het hof van Frederik Hendrik en 
Amalia (The Hague, Neth.: Haags Historisch Museum, 1997); Peter van der Ploeg, Carola 
Vermeeren, Bernardus Petrus Jozef Broos, and Marlies Enklaar, eds., Vorstelijk verzameld: 
De kunstcollectie van Frederik Hendrik en Amalia (The Hague, Neth.: Mauritshuis, 1997); 
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Therefore, it is not surprising that Amalia, and other women at court, would 
choose to have themselves portrayed as powerful mythological heroines. The 
goddess Diana appears to have been the most popular of these appropriations, 
but Minerva and Judith were also adopted to demonstrate female virtues.!06 
Earlier it was assumed that the guise of Diana primarily referenced her cel- 
ebrated chastity, but more recently it has been suggested that Diana’s associa- 
tions with attributes of the hunt and warfare were also emphasized.!°” These 
pursuits affiliated the sitter with male physical prowess, and thus such images 
contained references to the Amazons, as in a painting by Gerard van Honthorst 
(1592-1656) depicting Amalia as Diana at the Hunt with Her Sister the Countess 
van Brederode, 1627 (Fig. 2.23).!98 The bellicose nature of this horde of warring 
Amazons is reminiscent of both descriptions and depictions of the heroines 
of the Revolt.!°9 Another gender-breaching role model from antiquity was the 
goddess Minerva. In Van Honthorst’s portrait (1632) of Amalia’s sister Elisabeth 
(1593-1636), she is portrayed as Minerva in armor, and the manner in which 
the spear-bearing and cross-dressing female figure boldly confronts the view- 
er’s gaze is reminiscent of earlier military heroines of the Revolt (Fig. 2.24.40 
This recollection of celebrated patriotic signifiers would have greatly benefit- 
ted the desires of both Amalia and Elisabeth to expand their influence and 
power at the Dutch court. 


and Luuc Kooijmans, Liefde in opdracht: Het hofleven van Willem Frederik van Nassau 
(Amsterdam: Bakker, 2000). 

106 Rose Wishnevsky, “Studien zum ‘portrait historie’ in den Niederlanden,” (PhD diss., 
Munich, 1967), 75. 

107 Kettering discusses Diana as a symbol of chastity and beauty in “Gender Issues,” 148-49. 
Crawford-Parker further associates Diana with hunting and warfare in “Refashioning 
Female Identity,” 26-78. 

108 The figures are identified and the provenance discussed in J. Richard Judson and 
Rudolf E. O. Ekkart, Gerrit van Honthorst 1592-1656 (Doornspijk, Neth.: Davaco, 1999), 
114-16. 

109 Both types of Amazonian representations may well have inspired the images of ath- 
letic and violent huntresses that were introduced midcentury by artists like Abraham 
Hondius. These bellicose and aggressive huntresses contrast with earlier scenes of 
women at the hunt that primarily emphasized amorousness (see Wayne Franits, “The 
Pursuit of Love: The Theme of the Hunting Party at Rest in Seventeenth-Century Dutch 
Art,’ Konsthistorisk Tidskrift 3 [1992]: 106-15). For a further discussion of the later vigorous 
huntresses, see Martha Moffitt Peacock, “Women at the Hunt: Developing a Gendered 
Logic of Rural Space in the Netherlandish Visual Tradition,” in Rural Space in the Middle 
Ages and the Early Modern Age: The Spatial Turn in Premodern Studies (Berlin: De Gruyter, 
2012), 819-64. 

110 The figure is identified in Judson and Ekkart, Honthorst, 308. Van Honthorst also painted 
Charlotte de la Trémouille, wife of James Stanley, Lord Strange, seventh Earl of Derby, in 
the guise of Minerva. 
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FIGURE 2.23 

Gerard van Honthorst, Amalia as 
Diana at the Hunt with Her Sister the 
Countess van Brederode, 1627, oil on 
canvas, 190 x 132 cm, formerly Castle 
Grunewald, Berlin, lost in World 
War 11 


FIGURE 2.24 

Gerard van Honthorst, Portrait 

of Elisabeth van Solms as Minerva, 
1632, oil on canvas, 69.8 x 61, 
PRESENT LOCATION UNKNOWN 
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Another interesting legacy of heroine imagery is its association with the 
Maid of Holland, or Hollandia as she was called, topos. This allegorical figure 
was imagined in a variety of civic and national types during the Golden Age, 
and these varied allegorical renderings aided in the signification of diverse 
meanings circulating around the cult figure. She embodied religious, politi- 
cal, and gendered discourses. Her popular representation particularly dates to 
the time of the Revolt, at which point she came to symbolize the struggle for 
liberty against Spanish oppression. Although the tradition of allegorical city 
maidens had a long history throughout Europe, Hollandia began to metamor- 
phose into a nationalistic symbol of the new federation generally. In several 
early images, the Maid is depicted with coats of arms in a wattle-fenced garden 
enclosure reminiscent of traditional depictions of the Virgin Mary. Just as the 
unbreachable garden, or hortus conclusus, had symbolized the preservation of 
Mary’s virginity, the Hollandse Tuin (Dutch garden) came to signify the defense 
of Dutch territories and wealth against envious foreigners. This biblical allu- 
sion and the frequent inclusion of a martyr’s palm of triumph signify divine 
sanction of the rebellion. Hence, early in the rise of the Republic both sacred 
and political allusions were propounded via this allegorical figure, as in a 1595- 
1597 stained-glass window gift from the city of Dordrecht to the Sint Janskerk 
in Gouda by Gerrit Gerritsz. Cuyp (1555/1575-1644) after an anonymous artist 
(Fig. 2.25). 

It was fitting during the revolutionary era that this type of Maid of Holland 
should evolve as subject matter for a replacement window in the Sint Janskerk. 
In 1552, much of the church had been destroyed by fire and afterwards a resto- 
ration project was undertaken to rebuild the church and replace the destroyed 
windows. The windows in the apse and transept areas were completed accord- 
ing to Catholic dogma, but when Protestants took over the church in 1573, the 
iconographical program was changed. Several of the new nave windows, such 


111 The Maid of Holland and the Dutch Garden are analyzed in W. A. Beelaerts van Blokland, 
“De oorsprong van den Hollandschen tuin,” De Nederlandsche leeuw 47 (1929): 3-12, 57-59, 
115-18, 322-26; P. J. van Winter, “De Hollandse tuin," Nederlands kunsthistorisch jaarboek 
8 (1957): 29-121; Carol Louise Janson, “The Birth of Dutch Liberty: Origins of the Pictorial 
Imagery” (PhD diss., University of Minnesota, 1982), 108-21; Schama, Embarrassment, 
69-71; Arie Jan Gelderblom, Mannen en maagden in Hollands tuin: Interpretatieve stud- 
ies van Nederlandse letterkunde 1575-1781 (Amsterdam: Thesis Publishers, 1991); Catherine 
Levesque, Journey through Landscape in Seventeenth-Century Holland: The Haarlem Print 
Series and Dutch Identity (University Park: Pennsylvania State University Press, 1994); 
Helmut Georg Koenigsberger, “Republicanism, Monarchism and Liberty,” in Royal and 
Republican Sovereignty in Early Modern Europe: Essays in Memory of Ragnhild Hatton, 
ed. Robert Oresko, G. C. Gibbs, and H. M. Scott (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1997), 43-74; Duke, Pollmann, and Spicer, Dissident Identities, vii; and Smith, The Nation 
Made Real, 33. 
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FIGURE 2.25 Gerrit Gerritsz. Cuyp after an anonymous artist, Maid of Holland, 
detail, 1595-1597, stained glass, Sint Janskerk, Gouda 


as the Maid of Holland, took on a much more political character and were 
funded by the cities of the new Republic." Nevertheless, the use of stained 
glass with this monumental female figure still recalls traditional depictions of 
the Virgin in this medium. Moreover, in later scenes of the Dutch Maid, a Bible 
was added, which further indicates how Protestant veneration of the Maid and 
what she symbolized replaced, in certain ways, the worship of Mary in the old 
religion." And like Mary, Hollandia became an important female role model. 
In this window, the Maid is shown in contemporary dress prominently dis- 
playing the arms of Dordrecht, because it was the first meeting place of the reb- 
els in 1572. In Dordrecht such imagery was already familiar, as the Maid of that 


112 Fora thorough discussion of the Gouda windows, see Henny van Harten-Boers et al., eds., 
The Stained-Glass Windows in the Sint-Janskerk at Gouda, 1556-1604, 3 vols. (Amsterdam: 
Royal Netherlands Academy of Arts and Sciences, 1997-2002). 

113 The Maid’s book is identified as a Bible in a description of a titleplate that pictures an 
armed Hollandia, see Dionysius du Toict, Hollands heyll’ en rampen ofte desselfs gelukk’ 
en ongelukken: Tegens malkanderen vertoond, in twee deelen (Amsterdam: Jan ten Hoorn, 
1686), no page numbers, but it would be page 4 if numbered consecutively. 
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FIGURE 2.26 
Gillis Huppe, Maid of Dordrecht, 
1618, Groothoofdspoort, Dordrecht 


city appeared conspicuously in relief sculpture on the Groothoofdspoort. This 
figure appears to have been an important early influence on Dutch Maid alle- 
gories; she is mentioned by Juan Cristobal Calvete de Estrella (c. 1526-1593), a 
courtier to Philip 11, in his memoirs of their journey to Dordrecht in 1549."4 In 
1618, this earlier sculpture was restored by Gillis Huppe (1576-1650; Fig. 2.26). 
The relief depicts a classically draped Maid in a fenced garden, who is wearing 
a hat, an ancient signifier of freedom dating from Roman times indicating the 
liberation of slaves. She carries a triumphant palm and the Dordrecht coat of 
arms, surrounded by the shields of other Dutch cities. In similar fashion, the 
Maid in the Sint Janskerk is also ringed in the arms of other rebel cities, and 
thus the Maid of Dordrecht also becomes the Maid of the Union. She is framed 
by the allegorical virtues of Prudence, Temperance, Justice, and Fortitude. 
Other symbols include the palm, the arch, and the wreath as signifiers of tri- 
umph for this female symbol of the Republic who is peacefully, yet powerfully, 
ensconced in her garden.” 


114 Juan Cristobal Calvete de Estrella, El felicisimo viaje del muy alto y muy poderoso principe 
Don Felipe (Antwerp, Bel.: Martin Nucio, 1552), 276-77. 

115 Zsuzsanna van Ruyven-Zeman goes into great detail discussing the symbolism of, and 
scholarship on, this window (see van Harten-Boers et al., Stained-Glass Windows, 3:202-3). 
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FIGURE 2.27 
Maid of Holland coin, 1573, 
copper 


By this date, the Maid in her Dutch Garden was already an important signifier 
of the prosperity of the Republic and the need to protect Dutch riches from 
envious outside forces. The embedding of this allegory in the social imaginary 
was significantly assisted by her early appearance on coinage. From the late 
sixteenth century onward, she had appeared on coins enclosed in her garden 
and wearing the hat of liberty (Fig. 2.27). While her protected status is indi- 
cated by the barricaded enclosure in this ubiquitous imagery, her temerity and 
bellicosity are emphasized by her brandished sword. Consonant with these 
traditions, the Sint Janskerk Maid bears the attribute of preserved virtue like 
the Virgin, but she carries apotropaic signifiers for the Dutch hope of victory 
in the ongoing struggle with the Spanish enemy. And in her church setting, the 
Maid assimilates the protective power that Mary exercised in behalf of those 
who worshiped her. In this manner, Hollandia shifted from a (Dordrecht) civic 
allegory rooted in a sacred Christian archetype to an important signifier of the 
newly liberated Republic at this important moment of unification. 


Unlike previous historians, she prefers to view this as primarily a Maid of Dordrecht, and 
she argues that the enclosure does not represent the “Garden of Holland.” Rather, she 
interprets this as a view of Dordrecht as a unique and foundational city within Holland. 
Nevertheless, because this window was a gift to Gouda and the arms of other cities are in- 
cluded, it seems reasonable that Dordrecht also intended this allegorical representation 
as a symbol for the Republic generally. Furthermore, it is important to consider that the 
Maid in her Dutch Garden was already being represented on coinage by this date and was 
thus already a familiar metaphor for the Republic. 
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FIGURE 2.28 

Adriaan Gerritsz. de Vrije after 
Joachim Wtewael, Freedom of 
Conscience, detail, 1596, stained 
glass, Sint Janskerk, Gouda 


Perhaps of even greater relevance for future depictions of the Dutch Maid was 
another visual type in which she wears the helmet and armor of Pallas Minerva, 
the goddess of war and wisdom. At times she also grasps a lance capped by the 
Hat of Liberty. In this Roman mode she complies with Cesare Ripa’s description 
of the allegorical figure, Liberty." Such a portrayal added classical authority to 
Christian sanction in the Dutch struggle for independence. This militaristic 
Maid of Holland is represented in a window gifted by the States of Holland 
(also situated in the nave of Gouda's Sint Janskerk) by Adriaan Gerritsz. de 
Vrije (died in 1643) after a design by Joachim Wtewael (1566-1638; Fig. 2.28). 
In this scene, a woman in classical warrior garb is identified by the inscription 
“Protection from Tyranny.’ She carries a sword and a shield that bears the face 


116 Cesare Ripa, Noua iconologia di Cesare Ripa perugino, caualier de SS. Mauritio & Lazzaro 
(Padua: Per Pietro Paolo Tozzi, nella stampa del Pasquati, 1618), 311-12. 

117 Van Ruyven-Zeman discusses the previous misinterpretation of this window, and she es- 
tablishes the subject via the drawing for the window. She does not identify the female 
warrior as a Maid of Holland but simply as “Protection from Tyranny” (see Harten-Boers, 
et al., Stained-Glass Windows, 3:192-94). For further discussion of this window, see 
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FIGURE 2.29 
Maid of Holland coin, 1681, silver 


of a lion, which would become the favorite companion to Hollandia in future 
representations as an additional symbol of the Republic. Moreover, this bel- 
licose Maid of Holland would be viewed as a protectress from despotism in vi- 
sual culture for decades to come. She rides her chariot over the crowned figure 
of tyranny, who is surrounded by various instruments of subjection, including 
the sword, halberd, whip, and shackles. Seated next to her on the chariot is a 
nude female allegory representing Freedom of Conscience. Hence, the warrior 
Maid protects this liberty from tyranny. Pulling the chariot are depictions of 
other virtues, including Fortitude, Charity, Justice, Fidelity, and Unity. As with 
the enclosed Maid in the previously discussed window, this figure is framed by 
a triumphal arch and several Dutch coats of arms. Thus, in this guise, the Maid 
merges with the figure of Minerva and further adopts protective functions for 
the Republic through an assimilation of militaristic attributes inherited from 
her ancient predecessor. 

During the last decades of the seventeenth century, it was this classically 
garbed and helmeted Minervan Maid that was employed on Dutch coins 
(Fig. 2.29).48 She was posed in an akimbo stance seemingly derived from de- 


Carol L. Janson, “Preserving the Word: Wtewael’s Freedom of Conscience Window at 
Gouda,” Konsthistorisk tidskrift 57, no. 1 (1988): 18-29. 

118 While Henri van de Waal argues that the figure on Dutch coins represents the Maid of 
Holland, P. J. Vermeulen argues that she represents Minerva (see Henri van de Waal, 
Drie eeuwen vaderlandsche geschied-uitbeelding, 1500-1800: Een iconologische studie, 
2 vols. [The Hague, Neth.: Martinus Nijhoff, 1952], 1:208—09; and P. J. Vermeulen, “Over 
de Hollandsche Maagd en den Bijbel op onze oude munt,” Kroniek van het historisch 
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pictions of the heroines, with a spear grasped in her right hand that was crest- 
ed by the Hat of Liberty. Religious overtones are also present, with the Bible 
propping up the figure’s left elbow. It was this hybrid religious and political 
Maid of Holland that was employed during the seventeenth century in order 
to create a powerful cultural symbol for the new Republic. 

Therefore, it appears that at some point this militaristic Maid conjoined 
with the triumphant heroine imagery and that the two seemingly bolstered 
one another’s popularity. In a manner comparable to the heroine depictions, 
images of the Maid were quickly claimed by the visual culture of the new 
federation, as is demonstrated by her very public presentation in numerous 
objects of material culture throughout the seventeenth century. It is there- 
fore essential to consider what this allegorical figure might have signified for 
women. In this regard, I agree with historian Marina Warner that “a symbol- 
ized female presence both gives and takes value and meaning in relation to 
actual women, and contains the potential for affirmation not only of women 
themselves but of the general good they might represent and in which as half 
of humanity they are deeply implicated.’"® Thus, I would suggest that con- 
temporary women not only emulated this powerful role model, as they would 
the heroines, but also referenced her as a tool for fashioning and constructing 
female identity generally. 

For example, aggressive depictions of the warrior Maid frequently recalled 
the brave heroines of the Revolt, jointly celebrating the bravery and fortitude 
of women. In Claes Jansz. Visscher’s Batavian Mirror of 1610, the Dutch Maid 
is a powerful warrior but in contemporary dress like the heroines (Fig. 2.30). 
She grasps her lance in one hand and the seven arrows signifying the United 
Provinces in the other. She has become a protectress of the shields of the seven 
provinces and of religion and citizens’ rights, which are all situated around 
the base of her throne. Jesuits and monks lurk in the crowd, but the Maid’s 
triumph is assured by her armed and dominating presence. In such an image, 
the militaristic conflation of the actual heroine archetype and the allegorical 
heroine archetype again becomes evident. 

Strada’s text, which was such an important account of the Revolt, displays 
an even more bellicose depiction of the Maid of Holland in its title plate to 


genootschap gevestigd te Utrecht 21 [1865]: 166-71). However, Vermeulen neglects an anal- 
ysis of previous imagery that clearly indicates how these two figures had been connected 
early on in the Republic. 

119 Marina Warner, Monuments & Maidens: The Allegory of the Female Form (New York: 
Atheneum, 1985), xx. Sarah R. Cohen has also elaborated on the authority and power 
assigned to women via the allegorical female form in “Rubens’s France: Gender and 
Personification in the Marie De Médicis Cycle,” The Art Bulletin 85, no. 3 (2003): 490-522. 
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FIGURE 2.30 Claes Jansz. Visscher, Batavian Mirror, detail, 1610, etching, 334 x 362 mm, 
Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 


FIGURE 2.31 

Engraved frontispiece from Famianus Strada, 
De thien eerste boecken der Nederlandsche 
oorlogen, 1632 


the Dutch edition (Fig. 2.31). Her clothing has taken on the hybrid form of 
Minerva’s garb and the military attire of a Roman general. In addition to being 
surrounded by various coats of arms, she is deluged by weaponry in a manner 
comparable to Kenau images. Her militant character aligns with the content 
of the book, which as previously discussed, records in detail the events of the 
war with Spain, including an account of Kenau. Significantly, in this text Kenau 
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FIGURE 2.32 

Attributed to Cornelis van Barlaer, Maid of Holland with 
Portrait and Arms of William III, detail, 1660, stained 
glass, Reformed Church, Biervliet 


is described as the leader of a troop of women who pounced on the enemy 
with such zeal that the soldiers were thoroughly astonished.!2° Perhaps this 
model of female bravery was the partial inspiration for the intrepid Maid on 
the titleplate. 

It is probable that this book illustration influenced the design for a stained- 
glass window in the church at Biervliet from 1660 (Fig. 2.32). As in the previ- 
ous engraving, a Minerva-like helmeted female is shown seated and grasping a 
spear with her right hand. Her left arm is akimbo and resting on a shield. The 
power of the Maid is further emphasized in this design by the familiar and 
ferocious Medusa head that decorates her shield as an allusion to Minerva’s 
role in the Perseus myth. The Maid’s bellicosity is once again accentuated by 
the surrounding profusion of arms, which includes halberds and spears. This 
abundant weaponry and the triumphal arch that accompany the armed fe- 
male figure are clear imitations of Dutch heroine images. Furthermore, like 
the heroines, this Maid was obviously meant to engender unifying patriotic 
sentiment—evidenced by the flanking windows bearing the portrait and coat 


120 Strada, De thien eerste boecken, 7:524. 
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FIGURE 2.33 
Maid of Holland fire back, 1644, iron, 
Museum de Lakenhal, Leyden 


of arms of William 111 (1650-1702). In 1660, William’s mother, Mary (1631-1660), 
and his grandmother Amalia were in the process of trying to persuade several 
of the provinces to readopt the Prince of Orange as their stadtholder during 
the First Stadtholderless Period (1650-1672). Clearly, it was hoped that the pa- 
triotic fervor invoked by the warrior Maid would aid this campaign.!2! 
Evidence of a cultural connection between this type of warrior Maid and 
Dutch women generally can be found in her representation on domestic prod- 
ucts. For example, she frequently decorated the surfaces of protective fire backs 
by the mid-seventeenth century (Fig. 2.33). To those women cooking at the 
hearth, these objects of material culture would have been daily reminders of 
the Dutch struggle for independence and of women’s heroism in establishing 


121 A painting of the young William 111 and the Maid of Holland was done by the artist Daniël 
Haringh, but in this case he seems to be protecting the Maid. The present location of the 
work is unknown, but it appeared in a Christie's sale in London, 1998-10-30, lot nr. 38. 
Previously, the Maid had appeared in conjunction with William's ancestor, Maurits, in a 
painting by Jan Tengnagel (1601-1625), Stedelijk Museum Het Prinsenhof, Delft. In this 
painting, Maurits, together with the Maid, holds the lance topped by the liberty hat. The 
Maid of Holland was used again as a patriotic, pro-Orange signifier in a 1681 painting by 
Jan Salomonsz. de Bray and commissioned by the Haarlem city council of the past stadt- 
holder Frederik Hendrik next to an armed Maid of Holland and a cornucopia-wielding 
Maid of Haarlem. He is shown crowned with a laurel wreath in honor of his military vic- 
tories (see Kohler and Biesboer, Painting in Haarlem, 412-14). The numerous depictions of 
the Maid of Holland, or Liberty, in conjunction with the House of Orange are discussed in 
Janson, Birth of Dutch Liberty. 
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this new federation. In these reliefs, a bellicose Maid in her Dutch Garden 
boldly grasps a lance with the Hat of Liberty at its tip. The words Pro Patria, or 
“For the Fatherland,” are inscribed overhead. She wears the hat of a soldier, and 
her fierce companionate lion has also become militarized as it brandishes a 
sword and clenches the seven arrows. Therefore, the continued interest in, and 
elaboration on, both types of heroic female topoi helped to establish a unifying 
and epic Dutch tradition while engendering patriotic fervor in the founding of 
the new Republic—all through the figure of a woman. 

As a result of this constant reimaging, by the mid-seventeenth century the 
warrior Maid of Holland was becoming a popular figure not just in prints but 
also in book illustrations. For example, in her Minerva garb with her warrior 
lion, she dominates the title plate of Hooft's previously mentioned 1642 text 
Neederlandsche histoorien (Fig. 2.34). Once again, tales of the bellicose Kenau 
may have inspired the depiction. It will be recalled that Hooft claims in his 
praise of this brave “mannin” that the legion of housewives under Kenau’s 
command was over three hundred. He describes her as being armed with 
spear, gun, and rapier while leading women against the enemy. In this same 
year, Hollandia was also employed in an interesting context on the title plate 
of Lof der schilder-konst (Praise of the art of painting) by the Leiden artist and 
theorist Philips Angel (Fig. 2.35).122 H. Perry Chapman suggests that the Maid 
of Holland's wattle fence was here combined with armored Pallas Minerva as 
goddess of the arts and with the allegorical figure Pictura, or painting, via her 
palette and brushes.!”3 She asserts that this hybrid maiden was thus a glorifica- 
tion of the modern Dutch tradition in painting as equaling the renowned art 
of antiquity. It is important to remember, however, that the Dutch had already 
adopted Minerva as a symbol for the Republic. While the allegory certainly 
borrowed the goddess from antiquity, by 1642 she was already a patriotic sym- 
bol of the United Provinces and of Leiden in particular!2+ Hence, the title plate 
is a significant celebration of Dutch art in and of itself. And these two patriotic 


122 Philips Angel, Lof der schilder-konst (Leiden, Neth.: Willem Christiaens van der Boxe, 
1642). 

123 H. Perry Chapman, “A Hollandse Pictura: Observations on the Title Page of Philips Angel's 
Lof der schilder-konst,’ Simiolus: Netherlands Quarterly for the History of Art 16, no. 4 
(1986): 233-48. References on Minerva as protector of the arts include A. Pigler, “Neid 
und Unwissenheit als Widersacher der Kunst,” Acta historiae artium 1 (1953-1954), 215-35; 
E. R. M. Taverne, “Pictura: Enkele allegorieén op de schilderkunst,” in Het schildersatelier 
in de Nederlanden 1500-1800 (Nijmegen, Neth.: De Waag, 1964), 31-46; and Eddy de Jongh, 
“The Artist's Apprentice and Minerva's Secret: An Allegory of Drawing by Jan de Lairesse,” 
Simiolus: Netherlands Quarterly for the History of Art 13, no. 3/4 (1983): 201-17. 

124 Eric Jan Sluijter, De lof der schilderkunst: Over schilderijen van Gerrit Dou (1613-1675) en een 
traktaat van Philips Angel uit 1642 (Hilversum, Neth.: Verloren, 1993), 16-17. 
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FIGURE 2.34 
Engraved frontispiece from Pieter C. Hooft, 
Neederlandsche histoorien, 1642 
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references to the Maid of Holland and Dutch Pictura would become important 
signifiers for women. Indeed, famed women artists came to be viewed as both 
heroic Dutch Maids and triumphant Minervas. 

As previously mentioned, this type of identity construction with Minerva 
as role model is found among women of the court, but it was also used by the 
female members of well-to-do families, as in a 1663 painting by Ferdinand Bol 
(1616-1680) titled Margarita Trip as Minerva, Goddess of Wisdom, Teaching Her 
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FIGURE 2.36 Ferdinand Bol, Margarita Trip as Minerva, Goddess 
of Wisdom, Teaching Her Younger Sister Anna Maria 
Trip, 1663, oil on canvas, 208 x 179 cm, Rijksmuseum, 
Amsterdam 


Younger Sister Anna Maria Trip (Fig. 2.36).!25 Once again, there is a conflation 
of classical and religious traditions, as depictions of Mary learning at the knee 
of St. Anne are vividly recalled. Furthermore, the huge volume towed in by 
the struggling putti is doubtless the Bible so often associated with the Maid 
of Holland.?® Beyond the religious overtones, there is a significant melding of 
the gender-breaching characteristics of Minerva as warrior and of Minerva as 
wise scholar in order to bestow these manly and heroic attributes on the young 


125 The figures are identified, and the painting is discussed as an allegory on the protection of 
art and knowledge in R. Meischke, Eduard Reeser, and I. H. van Eeghen, Het Trippenhuis te 
Amsterdam (Amsterdam: Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie van Wetenschappen, 1983), 
205-6. 

126 Albert Blankert identifies the book as the Bible, which corresponds to the symbol of im- 
mortality, the peacock, next to Minerva, in Ferdinand Bol (Doornspijk, Neth.: Davaco, 
1982), 107. He interprets this painting as an allegory on education. 
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Margarita. Bol applied these tactics to another portrait painting, as did several 
other Dutch artists throughout the seventeenth century.!2” 

Similarly, as previously discussed, Van Beverwijck’s text lauds the militaris- 
tic heroines of the Revolt while also praising Dutch women who gained public 
adulation through their scholarly, artistic, poetic, and musical accomplish- 
ments. It is revealing that several of these women received the designation 
of “heroine” from their contemporaries. The following discussion demon- 
strates that the changed gender norms of the Republic particularly allowed 
women scholars and artists to self-fashion in a way that promoted their public 
prominence and their “manly” capabilities. Furthermore, the portrayals of and 
discussions referencing these women echoed the glorifications lavished on 
heroines. All such vrouwen lof; or praise of women, who took on male pursuits 
was quite revolutionary in its proposition that women were equal to men. Such 
pronouncements established a discourse that significantly controverted pre- 
vailing patriarchal attitudes. 


2.8 Structuring the Cultural Heroine 


While modern historians have allowed that there were a few exceptional 
seventeenth-century Dutch women who achieved consequence in the public 
sphere, they have been unwilling to admit that this affected the female popula- 
tion in general. As more of these examples of accomplished women have come 
to light, however, their impact on Dutch culture is emerging as significant.128 


127 A similar portrait by Bol of a young girl learning at the knee of Minerva, along with two 
boys, appeared at a Christie's auction in New York in April 2007. In the 1620s, Paulus 
Moreelse painted two portraits of women in the guise of Minerva; one is in the Muzeum 
Narodowe w Gdańsk, Poland, and the location of the other is unknown. Another por- 
trait of a woman as an armored Minerva, painted around 1670, has been attributed to 
Gerard de Lairesse (Sibiu, Romania, Muzeul National Brukenthal). In 1663, Pieter Nason 
painted a portrait of a young woman as Minerva (Warsaw, Poland, Muzeum Narodowe w 
Warszawie). The artist Jan Tilius painted two versions of women in the guise of Minerva 
(one in a private collection and one sold at a Sotheby’s auction, Amsterdam, in 2010). 
By the end of the seventeenth century, this Netherlandish tradition, perhaps initiated by 
Peter Paul Rubens for the Marie de Medici cycle, had become an international convention. 

128 In addition to the significant amount of scholarship over luminaries like Anna Maria van 
Schurman, Kenau Simonsdr. Hasselaer, Judith Leyster, and Maria Sibylla Merian to be 
discussed in this section, more general catalogs of women’s contributions in arts and let- 
ters have also been produced as mentioned in the Introduction (see Kloek, Sengers, and 
Tobé, eds., Vrouwen en Kunst; Huet and Grieten, Oude meesteressen; Van der Stighelen and 
Westen, Elck zijn waerom; Kloek and De Haas, Vrouwen uit de Nederlandse geschiedenis; 
Kloek Digitaal vrouwenlexicon van Nederland). 
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While it is beyond the scope of this text to discuss all famed women or even 
the careers of the included women in detail, a few examples will be discussed 
that relate directly and indirectly to the heroine schema already structured 
in the Republic. Specifically, certain portraits of these women assimilate the 
glorifying and gender-bending symbols and intent of Kenau imagery. This is 
probably because, like the heroines, many of these women defined roles for 
themselves in male circles, thereby garnering public prestige in both visual and 
written culture. Indeed, it is becoming increasingly evident that the freedom 
enjoyed and the prominence achieved by many of these Dutch female artists, 
poetesses, and scholars did not exist to the same extent elsewhere in the sev- 
enteenth century.!29 Furthermore, many of these women were included in Van 
Beverwijck’s catalog of good women, thus equating them with ancient as well 
as contemporary heroines. 

In the tradition of their heroine foremothers, these accomplished women 
were important producers of culture, and they gained renown during the 
Golden Age. They too were able to overcome social biases and to breach tra- 
ditional gender boundaries by proclaiming for themselves a type of skill and 
fame previously associated only with men. I would argue that this gendered 
autonomy was made possible due to the social structuring of the Netherlands, 
which increasingly allowed women to imagine themselves in powerful roles. 
These early manipulations of female identity positively influenced the status 
of women during the Dutch Golden Age. Their public fame spread through 
various means, including painted and printed portraits, poems, and encomia in 
various published sources, and through their own artistic, scholarly, and literary 
contributions. Some of these creative women constructed a female community 
in which they supported one another through verses of praise and adulation. 
They addressed one another as “muses” and “Sapphos” as a means of promot- 
ing each other's rights to publish and establish public fame for themselves.!3° 
Thus, the rest of this section will focus on women who were directly and in- 
directly emulating and reflecting the heroine tradition in Dutch culture. The 


129 Foran early comparative anthology, see various essays in Els Kloek, Nicole Teeuwen, and 
Marijke Huisman, eds., Women of the Golden Age: An International Debate on Women in 
Seventeenth-Century Holland, England and Italy (Hilversum, Neth.: Verloren, 1994). More 
recently, research on female networks across borders reveals similar advantages for Dutch 
women in terms of education and legal status. These advantages will be discussed in de- 
tail in this chapter and chapter 4. 

130 The employment of “Sappho” references by women authors in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries as a means of asserting female agency is discussed in Susan S. Lanser, 
“The Political Economy of Same-Sex Desire,” in Seeff and Hartman, Structures and 
Subjectivities: Attending to Early Modern Women, 157-75. 
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resulting renown these women attained in civic and national contexts, as well 
as among smaller groups of admirers, will also be emphasized. Specific atten- 
tion will be devoted to ways in which women influenced and supported one 
another in their cultural contributions. Within this analysis, the strategies of 
women in constructing female identity, particularly in art, will be examined. 

This enhanced ability of women to create public reputations for themselves 
during the Golden Age is related to broader cultural developments in the con- 
ceptualizing of self and identity during the early modern period. Charles Taylor 
particularly notes a shift in the seventeenth century regarding the inwardness 
of human beings.!*! He cites the philosophy of René Descartes (1596-1650), 
who spent much of his life in the United Provinces, as having altered the view 
of the mind as something separate from the material world and capable of 
rationally controlling the world. Taylor also considers the ideas of John Locke 
(1632-1704) as crucial to a new conception of the self, in which the mind orga- 
nizes and controls the world through sense perceptions. Another figure, who 
is more relevant to Dutch culture was the late-sixteenth-century philosopher 
Dirck Volckertsz. Coornhert (1522-1590). His egalitarian thinking encouraged 
freedom for the common people, not just the elites, and he believed that a real- 
ization of this agency would help individuals to perfect themselves. It has been 
asserted that Coornhert was addressing women as much as he was men in his 
call for change and rebellion. This empathy for the agency of women may well 
have been inspired by the important roles his mother and sister played in the 
running of the family business.!5* Thus, there was a growing sense that the 
self was able to reflect on her or his own reason and will. Furthermore, people 
could now revel in a new freedom that scientific knowledge gave them to struc- 
ture their own identity and destiny. 

For the literary historian Stephen Greenblatt, this new realization of the 
ability to shape oneself particularly begins in the sixteenth century. His pio- 
neering study, Renaissance Self-Fashioning, provides a model for understand- 
ing how identity was self-consciously constructed in order to elevate oneself 
to a position of power.!%3 This structuring was then modeled in portraiture 
to reflect the gendered ideology that was considered socially desirable at the 


131 Charles Taylor, Sources of the Self: The Making of the Modern Identity (Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard University Press, 1989). 

132 Dorothee Sturkenboom, “The ‘Simple Burgher’ of D. V. Coornhert (1522-1590): A Dutch 
Freethinker Opens the Door to a New Age,’ in In Praise of Ordinary People: Early Modern 
Britain and the Dutch Republic, ed. Margaret C. Jacob and Catherine Secretan (New York: 
Palgrave Macmillan, 2013), 19-46. 

133 Stephen Greenblatt, Renaissance Self-Fashioning: From More to Shakespeare (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1980). 
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time—power and authority for men and beauty and modesty for women. 
While these cultural norms persisted into the seventeenth century throughout 
Europe, they were partially disrupted in the Republic by the introduction and 
prevalence of a new revered type, the manly female, who was at times mas- 
culine in appearance but was certainly manly in ability. Because the cultural 
heroines’ abilities were often paralleled with those of men, as had been the 
case with the military heroines, their public representations were crafted to 
resemble male prototypes. 

Hence, women particularly benefited from the crossing of gender bound- 
aries by their powerful female predecessors through strategic representation 
of the self. This included self-portraiture as well as the imaging of female ce- 
lebrities by men. At times, these representations of the self were modest and 
only slightly transgressed traditional gender roles. In other instances, however, 
this self-imaging brazenly breached those boundaries. Many women, or men 
portraying women, adopted male discourse conventions in order to equate 
women’s abilities with those of their male colleagues, but they also built on 
traditions of powerful females. Because heroine representations had already 
contested strict gender barriers, such portrayals would not have been entirely 
viewed as disturbingly subversive and unnatural in Dutch culture. These strate- 
gies were politically, socially, and even economically useful to women attempt- 
ing to negotiate a place for themselves in the public sphere, and several women 
were quite successful in these maneuvers. In this way, the social construction 
of the category “woman” could now be a sign for other male characteristics, 
such as intelligent thought, writing abilities, artistic skills, and even genius. 
These were attributes that had not been generally associated with women be- 
cause of the previous lack of significant female participation in an important 
gender-breaching revolutionary moment. 

In the Netherlands, such transgression of traditional gender norms resulted, 
at times, in women being encouraged to take up manly pursuits. An important 
example in art is found in Cornelis de Bie's Het gulden cabinet (1662), which 
contains the biographies of contemporary Netherlandish artists of the north 
and south. De Bie (1627—1715/16) devotes a section of his text to advice for the 
female artist.!4 Importantly, he advises women to engage in manly artistic 


134 Cornelis de Bie, Het gulden cabinet vande edele vry schilder-const: Ontsloten door den lanck 
ghevvenshten vrede tusschen de tvvee machtighe Croonen van Spaignien en Vranckryck, 
waer-inne begrepen is den ontsterffelijcken loff vande vermaerste constminnende geesten 
ende schilders van dese eeuw … (Antwerp, Bel.: Montfort, 1662), 557-60. Although this 
book was published in Antwerp, its Netherlandish text made it very accessible in the 
north. Evidence of its familiarity among art lovers in the Republic is found in the fact that 
Arnold Houbraken used it in writing his own artist biographies, De groote schouburgh 
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pursuits and to leave behind what he considers the more vain and frivolous 
pursuits of women. Specifically, he chastises women for foolishly wasting time 
primping in front of the mirror and instead encourages them to engage in the 
male practice of creating art.135 

In consideration of such gender biases, self-representation would have been 
problematic for women in the early modern era because they had to overcome 
a significant cultural prejudice against the very act of women looking into mir- 
rors in order to portray themselves and thereby achieve fame. Indeed, mor- 
alizing vanitas images frequently warned against the folly, superficiality, and 
worldliness of the female nature through depictions of women vainly gazing 
into mirrors. Ironically, these images warned male viewers of the dangers of 
alluring women and of the transience of their beauty while at the same time 
attracting the male gaze through the seductiveness of the female figure. In this 
manner, mirror-gazing was a frequent reference to the sense of sight and the 
allure and danger associated with it.!36 Several images, such as a print (1595- 
1596) by Jacob de Gheyn 11 (1565-1629; Fig. 2.37) and a painting (1633) by Jan 
Miense Molenaer (1609-1668; Fig. 2.38), commonly pictured the allegorical 
figure Vrouw Wereld (Lady World) preening before her mirror. The women in 
these types of scenes are surrounded by various symbols of evil and folly. Their 
vanity is apparent not only from their mirror-gazing but also from their fash- 
ionable clothing and jewelry, which indicate a concern with appearance. In 
both images, the apes that can copy human behavior are traditional indica- 
tors of foolishness. The ephemeral and worldly nature of the women’s vanity is 
underscored by signifiers of transience: the drifting and fading smoke emanat- 
ing from the urn, the fragile bubbles being blown, and the human skull repre- 
senting death.!8” An explicit warning regarding the perils of alluring women is 
found in the darkened depiction of a couple making love in the background of 


der Nederlantsche konstschilders en schilderessen, waar van ‘er vele met hunne beeltenissen 
ten tooneel verschynen, en hun levensgedrag en konstwerken beschreven worden: Zynde een 
vervolg op het Schilderboek van K. v. Mander, 3 vols. (Amsterdam: published by the author, 
1718-1721). 

135 Van der Stighelen asserts that De Bie encouraged women only as copyists because he 
includes women who engaged in this type of production in his list of women artists (see 
Elck zijn waerom, 33). Nevertheless, it is important to emphasize that he primarily praises 
Van Schurman, who was not a copyist and who portrayed herself several times. 

136 Eric Jan Sluijter carefully discusses the tension created in these scenes that both tempt 
and caution male viewers in Seductress of Sight: Studies in Dutch Art of the Golden Age 
(Zwolle, Neth.: Waanders, 2000). 

137 Fora thorough discussion of Vrouw Wereld and her vanitas symbolism, see Eddy de Jongh, 
“Vermommingen van Vrouw Wereld in de 17de eeuw,” in Album amicorum J. G. van Gelder, 
ed. J. Bruyn (The Hague, Neth.: Nijhoff, 1973), 198-206. 
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FIGURE 2.37 

Jacob de Gheyn 11, Allegory on Vanity, 
1595-1596, engraving, 278 x 185 mm, 
Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 


FIGURE 2.38 

Jan Miense Molenaer, Allegory 
of Vanity, 1633, oil on canvas, 
102 x 127 cm, Toledo Museum 
of Art, Toledo 


De Gheyn’s print. Such negative representations associating women and mir- 
rors with vanity problematized the implied mirror-gazing necessary for wom- 
en’s self-portraiture. Therefore, this pursuit had to begin in a modest way but 
became increasingly bold and self-promotional in a manner like the imaging 
of their heroine foremothers. 
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FIGURE 2.39 

Anonymous, Marcia Painting 
Self-Portrait Using a Mirror, 
1403, miniature from Des cleres 
et nobles femmes, Bibliothèque 
Nationale, Paris 


This boldness was seemingly influenced, in part, by another artistic tradition. 
While negative associations between women and mirrors predominated in 
Western society, there was a less prevalent connection that positively promot- 
ed this pairing and that encouraged a more sympathetic view of the struggle for 
women artists. The source for this supportive stance originated with the text 
De mulieribus claris (1374) (Famous Women) by Giovanni Boccaccio (1313- 
1375). By the sixteenth century, this enormously successful book had already 
been translated from the original Latin into German, French, Italian, Spanish, 
Dutch, and English. The text is a collection of the biographies of ancient women 
gathered from classical and Christian authors. One of the included figures of 
renown is the artist Marcia. An important component of this biography is the 
narrative of her creation of a self-portrait with the aid of a mirror.!38 This be- 
came her most characteristic feature, and it is represented visually in numer- 
ous editions of the text. In one version from a French edition, Marcia sits at a 
small table surrounded by artistic tools, including brushes, a palette, and paints 
in a variety of containers (Fig. 2.39). Most importantly, she studies her reflec- 
tion in a tiny mirror held with her left hand, and with her right, she paints the 
lips on the self-portrait in front of her. As Joseph Leo Koerner points out, this 


138 Giovanni Boccaccio, Famous Women, ed. and trans. Virginia Brown (Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard University Press, 2001), 274-77. 
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FIGURE 2.40 

Woman Contemplating Her Reflection 
in a Mirror, engraved illustration from 
Roemer Visscher, Sinnepoppen, 1614 


influential late-medieval imaging of Marcia is the origin of a critical tradition 
in which the skill of the artist is pronounced and made visible.!°° Significantly, 
this begins with a female artist viewing herself in a mirror, even before Jan van 
Eyck and Albrecht Diirer further exploited the self-promotional possibilities 
provoked by such associations in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

The connection between mirroring and male boasting, specifically in Dutch 
portraiture, has been discussed at length by Ann Jensen Adams. With this cor- 
relation in mind, she references a moralizing emblem from Sinnepoppen (1614) 
by Roemer Visscher (1547-1620; Fig. 2.40). The illustration depicts a woman 
gazing at her reflection in the mirror with the title “Ick geeft haer weder” 
(I conjure her up). The verse continues with the advice to construct oneself in 
the way one desires: “Worldly trade and behavior is not unlike the character- 
istic of the mirror because in the mirror is not a reflection, the thing that you 
there want to see you must bring before yourself: what role you will play in 
the world.”#0 


139 Joseph Leo Koerner, The Moment of Self-Portraiture in German Renaissance Art (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1997), 10-11. 

140 Ann Jensen Adams uses this emblem to assert the importance of looking and projecting 
the ideal self into the mirror or painting (see Public Faces and Private Identities, 42). The 
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It is significant that Visscher chose to include the representation of a woman 
coming to know herself and constructing her identity “in the world” rather 
than a man. Visscher was the father of three daughters; two of them, Anna 
(1584-1651) and Maria Tesselschade (1594-1649), were celebrated members 
of a group of intellectuals, the Muiderkring, who met at Muiden Castle. Both 
women were well-educated and talented in various arts, and Anna contrib- 
uted to the 1620 republication of Sinnepoppen. Hence, it seems probable that 
the social self-fashioning of these two cultural icons may well have inspired 
this emblem advocating knowing oneself and imagining one’s fame. It is prob- 
able that this educated family would have delighted in such a subversion of 
prevailing feminine vanitas mirror signifiers.’4! In addition, the influence of 
the Visscher sisters on a younger acquaintance, Anna Maria van Schurman, 
probably encouraged one of the most significant underminings of sex-typed 
behaviors found in Dutch society. 


2.9 Anna Maria van Schurman (1607-1678): Her Network and Influence 


Anna Maria van Schurman was clearly one of the most internationally famous 
women of the Republic.#? She received a great deal of acclaim for both her 


translation is hers: “Den wereldlijcken handel ende wandel is den aert van de Spiegel niet 
ongelijck: want in de Spiegel is niet dan een schijn, het dingh dat ghy daer in sien wildt, moet 
ghy selfs voor u brengen: wat personagie ghy in de Wereldt spelen wilt, moet ghy in u selfs 
vormen.” 

141 The mirror as a vehicle for self-knowledge in Dutch culture is also discussed in Arthur K. 
Wheelock Jr., ed., Johannes Vermeer (Washington, DC: National Gallery of Art, 1995), 
140-45. 

142 An enormous amount of scholarship documenting the life and works of Van Schurman 
has been published particularly since the 1970s. Perhaps the most thorough introduction 
to her life is found in Pieta van Beek, The First Female University Student: Anna Maria 
van Schurman (1636), trans. Anna-Mart Bonthuys and Dineke Ehlers (Utrecht, Neth.: 
Igitur, 2007). Other sources on her life and writings include Anna Margaretha Hendri- 
ka Douma, Anna Maria van Schurman en de studie der vrouw (Amsterdam: H. J. Paris, 
1924); Joyce L. Irwin, “Anna Maria van Schurman: The Star of Utrecht (1607-1678), in 
Female Scholars: A Tradition of Learned Women before 1800, ed. Jean R. Brink (Montreal: 
Eden Press Women’s Publications, 1980), 68-85; Mirjam de Baar, “En onder het henne- 
rot het haantje zoekt te blijven’: De betrokkenheid van vrouwen bij het huisgezin van 
Jean de Labadie 1669-1732,” in Vrouwenlevens 1500-1800: Achtste jaarboek voor vrou- 
wengeschiedenis (Nijmegen, Neth.: SUN, 1987), 1-43; Anne-Marie Korte, “Verandering en 
continuiteit: Over de ommekeer van Anna Maria van Schurman en Mary Daly,” Mara: 
Tijdschrift voor feminisme en theologie 1 (1987): 35-44; Katlijne Van der Stighelen, Anna 
Maria van Schurman of “Hoe hooge dat een maeght kan in de konsten stijgen” (Leuven, 
Bel.: Universitaire Pers, 1987); Joyce L. Irwin, “Learned Woman of Utrecht: Anna Maria 
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scholarly and artistic pursuits. Importantly, she devoted much of her artistic 
activity to the production of self-portraiture. These self-fashionings had a tre- 
mendous impact in the public sphere. Some of these portrayals directly recall 
the depictions of the revolutionary heroines, and, indeed, she was considered 
a heroine by many of her contemporaries. For example, Hubertus Beets opens 
his oration in praise of women, Oratio in laudem mulieris (1650), with an image 
of Judith beheading Holofernes and closes with a lengthy ode to the Batavian 
miracle, Van Schurman.#$ Such heroizing publicity helped create and spread 
the fame of this woman who truly became an international celebrity as elites 
from around Europe anxiously initiated correspondence with her. Her portraits 
provided a lasting image of possibilities for female education and fame in the 


van Schurman” in Women Writers of the Seventeenth Century, ed. Katharina M. Wilson and 
Frank J. Warnke (Athens, GA: University of Georgia Press, 1989), 164-85; Cornelia Niekus 
Moore, “Anna Maria van Schurman (1607-1678),” Canadian Journal of Netherlandic Stud- 
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Dutch Republic. In fact, comparisons with this learned woman would be made 
with others following in her wake during the ensuing Golden Age. For this rea- 
son, particular attention will be given to her as a key figure in shaping women’s 
identity within both formal and informal female networks. Van Schurman 
was central to many of the discussions about female capabilities among both 
women and men. Due to her writings and those of her circle, a kind of proto- 
feminist sisterhood developed with women supporting one another through 
their lauding art and poetry. Women’s new access to these voluntary circles of 
intellectuals greatly enhanced their abilities to have a social voice.!44 Their art 
and writings all contributed to a sense of women as knowledgeable and skilled. 
As a result, these women were able to positively and collectively give shape to 
female identity in Dutch society.!45 

Van Schurman was born in 1607 to Dutch Calvinist parents who were living 
in Cologne in order to evade religious conflicts in the Lowlands. When she was 
still young, the family moved back to the Dutch city of Utrecht. Her intellectual 
abilities were noticed and encouraged from childhood, and she was taught at 
school as well as at home with her brothers. Eventually, she became the first 
female student at the University of Utrecht, attending classes behind a curtain 
so as not to disturb the male pupils. Consequently, she soon had many admir- 
ers and kept up a scholarly correspondence with illustrious men and women 
throughout Europe. 

In particular, her incredible language skills amazed the great intellectuals 
of her era. Besides being familiar with the contemporary European languages 
of Dutch, German, French, English, Spanish, and Italian, she was also writing 
verse from the age of fifteen in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. Perhaps even more 
amazingly, she was adept at using Eastern languages such as Aramaic, Syriac, 
Turkish, Arabic, Samaritan, Persian, and Ethiopic. She acquired a knowledge 
of classical philosophy, and her writings indicate that she was also well-versed 
in poetry, rhetoric, dialectics, mathematics, and even medicine. Her achieve- 
ments received high praise and recognition from the male intelligentsia of her 
time, including the famed poet and moralist Cats; the physician and author 
Van Beverwijck; the French philosopher Descartes; the Utrecht professor of 
theology André Rivet (1572-1651); the scholar, poet, and diplomat Constantijn 


144 Frijhoff and Spies, Dutch Culture, 217-19. 

145 De Jeu discusses networks of female writers in the Republic in % spoor der dichteressen. 
Although she emphasizes that these women still needed men in order to publish and 
receive public notoriety, it is important to acknowledge the fact that, as these women 
published about each other, they did achieve social recognition. Van Schurman’s net- 
works outside of the Republic are discussed in De Baar, “International Network,’ 108-35. 
Bulckaert also discusses Van Schurman’s networks in “Self-Tuition.” 
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Huygens (1596-1687); and the theologian and later rector of the university in 
Utrecht Gisbertus Voetius (1589-1676). 

Her abilities earned her widespread celebrity as she attained the accolades 
“Utrecht Pearl,” “Star of Utrecht” “Tenth Muse,” and most importantly, “Utrecht 
Minerva.” This unmarried woman soon became a tourist attraction, visited by 
academics and royalty from around Europe. Thus, Van Schurman’s early sense 
of self was heavily dependent on her interactions with males and the way men 
glorified themselves and each other. While set apart, she was still meaningfully 
initiated into the public sphere of manly self-promotion and bravado like her 
heroine predecessors. As previously mentioned, Van Beverwijck dedicated the 
second book of his catalog on good women to this renowned scholar and artist. 
He included a lengthy verse that equates her with Greek goddesses, particu- 
larly with Pallas Minerva. Moreover, he expressed the hope that other young 
women would model themselves after Van Schurman in acquiring knowledge.!*6 

The encouragement and direction of her male contemporaries aided Van 
Schurman from her youth in her attempts to promote her abilities, and in 1636 
she was asked to write a poem in Latin for the opening of the Utrecht univer- 
sity. Soon afterward, she began a correspondence with the Utrecht professor 
of theology, Rivet. These letters were later published in her Nobiliss. Virginis 
Annae Mariae A Schurman Dissertatio, de Ingenii Muliebris ad Doctrinam, & 
meliores Litteras aptitudine (A treatise on the suitability of the female mind 
for scholarship and literature), in which she defended a woman’s ability to 
learn and her right to an education. The preface was written by her great sup- 
porter Van Beverwijck, and both Voetius and Rivet encouraged her to publish 
the work. This influential Latin text was first published by Elzeviers in 1641, 
and parts of it were also translated into French and English. Therefore, it was 
widely read in the European scholarly community.4” Many of these editions 
included reproductions of Van Schurman’s self-portrait, thus spreading her 
image and her scholarly reputation far and wide. Although many modern fem- 
inists are disturbed that the tract was not progressive enough, the Dissertatio 
was remarkable for its time in its logic and persuasive insistence that women 
were equal to men in their analytical abilities.#8 The work is structured in the 


146 These comments are found in the dedication of Van Beverwijck, Wtnementheyt. 

147 De Baar lists the various publications of the text in “International Network,” 108-35. The 
complexities of the publication of this text, an earlier Paris edition, and later translations 
are also discussed in Van Beek, First Female Student, 109-13. It is thought that the work 
was also published in Swedish, German, and Italian. 

148 While this text was radical in its day, some modern feminists still criticize Van Schurman’s 
timidity in allowing that women should not let intellectual pursuits interfere with domes- 
tic duties nor should they use their knowledge to engage in male professions. Angeline 
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style of a traditional university dissertation with an opening question to be 
considered and fourteen theses that are advanced in syllogistic form. First the 
arguments in favor and the evidences are advanced, and then the objections 
and their refutations are considered. Hence, in their own scholarly practice, 
she rationally proposes to the male elites of her time that it is suitable for a 
woman to engage in intellectual pursuits and that moreover it is of great ben- 
efit to society for women to be learned. 

While Van Schurman’s correspondence with many of the male elites of her 
era did much to contribute to her public fame and her abilities to publish, 
she also wrote letters to many women. The influence of her scholarly reputa- 
tion and her advocation of women’s learning can perhaps be best summed 
up in a letter written by the French-born Marie du Moulin (before 1622-1699), 
who had been living for some years in the Netherlands with her uncle and 
Van Schurman’s teacher, Rivet. She wrote the following letter to Van Schurman 
in Hebrew after finally taking up educating herself in the manner that Van 
Schurman had advised. She addressed it “To the young lady, exalted is her glory, 
a crown of wisdom, a crown of intellect,” and she signed it “your humble sister 
and servant.” It demonstrates the adulation experienced by young women who 
viewed Van Schurman as a role model to be emulated: 


I think of earlier days, when I was in your house and laid against your 
bosom and you instructed me and said: “Acquire wisdom, acquire under- 
standing, for this will be a lifelong joy to you.” But I said: “That is not pos- 
sible for me because, like all young girls in the country of my birth, I have 
been trained from an early age to prepare tasty food, to do needlework 
with linen, wool and purple cloth, and to embroider all kinds of throws.”*9 


Goreau, for example, considers Van Schurman's tract to be traditionally negative toward 
women in its reemphasis on domestic duties for women and its sometimes-derogatory 
comments about women (see The Whole Duty of a Woman: Female Writers in Seventeenth 
Century England [Garden City, NY: Dial Press, 1985], 164-70; see also Wiesner-Hanks, 
Women and Gender in Early Modern Europe, 160). The feminist view that this text was 
conservative is discussed in Mirjam de Baar and Brita Rang, “Anna Maria van Schurman: 
A Historical Survey of her Reception since the Seventeenth Century,’ in de Baar et al., 
Choosing the Better Part, 19-20, and Irwin, “Star of Utrecht,” 83. Caroline van Eck, how- 
ever, discusses its novel features in “The First Dutch Feminist Tract? Anna Maria van 
Schurman’s Discussion of Women’s Aptitude for the Study of Arts and Sciences,” in de 
Baar et al., Choosing the Better Part, 42-53. Most recently, Van Elk has discussed the tra- 
ditionally feminine in Van Schurman’s work but allows for the possibilities of subversion 
(see Early Modern Women's Writing, 167-214). 

149 Discussion of and English translations from this letter are found in Van Beek, First Female 
Student, 144. 
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As witnessed by this letter, however, she soon changed her attitude and began 
to write to Van Schurman of her scholarly progress. 

Another profound example of the consequence of Van Schurman’s fame 
is found in the admiring verses of Charlotte de Huybert (c. 1622—after 1644). 
De Huybert, daughter of a Leiden lawyer, was praised as a skilled poet by Van 
Beverwijck, who includes one of her poems in his text. The inclusion of this 
poem is significant because it provides a female perspective on Van Schurman 
and on women adopting male roles. Moreover, it fashions a place for De 
Huybert herself as a woman trying to make her own public reputation. As as- 
sertive as Van Schurman’s Dissertatio may have been in championing educa- 
tion for women, De Huybert’s text is even more subversive in its contention for 
women’s rights. The poem is dedicated to both Van Beverwijck and the learned 
Van Schurman. De Huybert’s praise of Van Schurman powerfully indicates how 
important this celebrity had become as a role model for Dutch women: 


To you, Miss, we are grateful, for your talented spirit was the motive for 
this praiseworthy work [speaking of Van Beverwijck’s text]. 

Your virtue remains women’s virtue, your wisdom women’s wisdom: so 
that through your name all women are praised, your glory is glory to us:!5° 


This significant verse demonstrates with clarity the validity of the theoretical 
models laid out in the introduction to this book. Importantly, this ode further 
enhanced the pro-female discourse already introduced by the celebration of 
both military and cultural heroines in Van Beverwijck’s text. The public discus- 
sion initiated by and around these women formed part of the social learning 
to which young women in the Republic were exposed. In this manner, the ac- 
complishments of Van Schurman became part of the cultural imaginary and 


150 De Huybert’s verse is included in the introduction to Van Beverwijck, Wtnementheyt, 
vol. 3: 
U Juffrouw dancken wy, dat u begaefde geest 
Van dit lofwaerdigh Werck de oorsaeck is geweest. 
U deught blijft s Vrouwen deugt, u wijsheyt ’s Vrouwen wijsheyt: 
Soo dat in uwen naem ock aller Vrouwen prijs leyt. 
U lof is ons tot lof. 
The English translation is from Van Beek, First Female Student, 153. Further literature 
on De Huybert includes Marijke Spies, “Charlotte de Huybert en het gelijk: De gel- 
eerde en de werkende vrouw in de zeventiende eeuw,’ Literatuur 3 (1986): 339-50; 
Maria A. Schenkeveld-van der Dussen, “Schrijvende vrouwen in de gouden eeuw: 
Onmogelijke mogelijkheid,’ in Nederlands 200 jaar later, ed. Hugo Brems (Woubrugge, 
Neth.: Internationale Vereniging voor Neerlandistiek, 1998), 119; De Jeu, ’T spoor der dich- 
teressen, 177-78. 
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provided the necessary symbols for other women to self-determine and self- 
define in enabling ways. And just as Van Schurman employed her agency to 
successfully manipulate the schema of sex-typed behaviors and reshape no- 
tions of female identity, later generations of women also became agents who 
could give further voice to the hidden, or less frequently verbalized, transcripts 
of female power. 

The ways in which De Huybert's agency allowed De Huybert to expand 
upon the schema of the past are evident in the rest of her verse. She praises 
Van Beverwijck for his text glorifying women and uses his arguments to further 
her own cause. First, she declares that women have clearly demonstrated their 
abilities to rule and to run businesses on their own. To demonstrate this point, 
she uses the example of Elizabeth 1 of England to argue that the queen’s brav- 
ery and wisdom and the prosperity of her kingdom demonstrate that women 
are just as capable as men. Next, and perhaps even more significant for this 
discussion, De Huybert contends that all women should be able to act inde- 
pendently before the law and even hold office. She further opines that men 
keep women in submission because of jealousy and fear that they will no lon- 
ger hold dominion over the opposite sex. These are amazing pronouncements 
from an early modern woman, but they demonstrate the power and agency 
that could be gleaned from the new pro-female discourse established at the 
founding of the Republic. 

Evidence that Van Schurman was viewed as a role model for other Dutch 
women can also be found in the numerous verses written by women in praise 
of her accomplishments.!*! These include verses by the poetesses Sybille van 
Griethuisen (1621-1699), Maria Margaretha van Akerlaacken (1605-c. 1670), 
and Johanna Hobius (c. 1614-c. 1643). Hobius also wrote a rhyming text prais- 
ing women generally entitled Lof der vrouwen (1643) (Praise of women). This 
catalog of good women, which Hobius says is influenced by previous authors, 
begins with biblical and ancient examples and concludes with her own era 
and effusive praise for Van Schurman. She lauds her as a famed adornment of 
women whose radiance shines on all women and who stands as the most hon- 
ored female amid men. She details Van Schurman’s knowledge and wisdom, 
her ability with languages and writing, her skill in glass engraving and painting 
(including a self-portrait), and her musical abilities. After this eulogy, she calls 
on all women who want to praise Van Schurman and crown her with laurels to 
think on this poem and consider how it will influence them. She asserts that at- 


151 De Baar and Van Beek also point to Van Schurman as a role model in “International 
Network” and in First Female Student. They both discuss Van Schurman eulogies by many 
women of the Republic at length. 
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FIGURE 2.41 
Engraved frontispiece from Johanna 
Hobius, Lof der vrouwen, 1643 


taining wisdom is a worthy goal for women in that a wise woman is a gift from 
God, an honor to her husband, and a joy to her household? 

Hobius herself sets an example for other women by following in Van 
Schurman’s footsteps with her own poetic writings. This emulation was not lost 
on her contemporaries as is witnessed in a final inclusion to the text, a poem 
by Antonis de Huybert. He eulogizes Hobius and says that she has become the 
pride of her fatherland. He asserts that her writing is not that of a woman but 
that of a man. Moreover, he claims that Van Schurman’s glory will fade in com- 
parison with Hobius’s fame.!53 Thus, we witness the beginnings of a regional 
competition with the most celebrated cultural heroine, Van Schurman, just as 
occurred with Kenau, the most famous revolutionary heroine. The title plate 
to this small text is also an important reminder of the consistent signifiers as- 
sociated with famed women of the Republic (Fig. 2.41). It depicts Minerva not 


152 Johanna Hobius, Het lof der vrouwen (Amsterdam: Cornelis Janssen, 1643), A7 and A8 
recto and verso particularly discuss Van Schurman. While Hobius lauds the roles of wife 
and mother for women, she does not see these as conflicting with a woman’s attainment 
of knowledge. 

153 Hobius, Het lof der vrouwen, B8 recto. 
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only as the goddess of wisdom and the arts but also as the Maid of Holland, 
crowning a contemporary maid of Holland with a laurel wreath as she writes 
in a book. Above, a figure trumpets the praise of women who are celebrated for 
their various accomplishments in learning, the arts, and music symbolized by 
the books, the art, and the musical instruments. 

In addition to these national influences, Van Schurman’s consequence 
spread to women outside the Republic. She kept correspondence with royal 
figures, such as the daughter of the Winter King, Princess Elisabeth von der 
Pfalz (1618-1680), and Queen Christina of Sweden (1626-1689). She also ex- 
changed letters with international scholars, including other protofeminist au- 
thors, such as Bathsua Makin (c. 1600-c. 1675) from England and De Gournay 
from France. Mirjam de Baar has discussed this important discourse as a 
means by which these like-minded women could support one another’s quests 
to elevate the status of women. This correspondence must have been mutu- 
ally inspiring. Makin, for example, wanted to expand learning opportunities 
for women in England, and she championed the Dutch for the information she 
received about their education of women.!*4 In addition, these important fe- 
male contacts would have contributed to Van Schurman’s own ideas regarding 
the capabilities and agency of women. 

Van Schurman’s attempts to structure her own positive identity are particu- 
larly evident in her text Opuscula Hebraea Graeca Latina et Gallica, prosaica et 
metrica (Little works in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and French, prose and poetry), 
which was first published in 1648 and reprinted in 1650, 1652, and 1672 with the 
encouragement of the theology professor Friedrich Spanheim the Elder. The 
text opens with an iconic image of Van Schurman after an earlier self-portrait, 
which includes an inscription indicating that the full marvel of this woman will 
be only partially revealed in the text. Clearly, Van Schurman understood that 
in order to compete in the male public sphere, she had to employ tactics like 
those of a man by publicly pronouncing and demonstrating her capabilities. 
Therefore, a portion of this text, which mainly consists of her correspondence 
with contemporary Dutch male elites, is devoted to acquaintances’ praise of 
her abilities.15> In these verses, frequent comparisons are made not only with 
the goddess Minerva but also with Sappho, the venerated Greek poetess whose 
abilities in philosophy and poetry purportedly caused even Plato to keep a col- 
lection of her verses under his pillow. Moreover, Van Schurman was labeled a 
“virago,’ or a woman who engages in violent battle. One verse even compares 
her to the ancient Amazons. Such comparisons immediately recall the epithets 


154 De Baar, “International Network,” 122-25. 
155 Anna Maria van Schurman, Opuscula Hebraea Graeca Latina et Gallica, prosaica et 
metrica (Utrecht, Neth.: Trajecti ad Rhenum, 1652), 319-64. 
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applied to the heroines of the Revolt. Evidence that Van Schurman herself saw 
her life-long task of elevating the status of women as a heroic battle is found in 
her letter to the protofeminist De Gournay, which was published in Opuscula: 


Anna Maria van Schurman congratulates 
the great and noble-minded heroine of Gournay 
strong defender of the cause of our sex. 


You bear the arms of Pallas, bold heroine in battles 

and so that you may carry the laurels, you bear the arms of Pallas. 
Thus it is fitting for you to make a defence for the innocent sex 
and to turn the weapons of harmful men against them. 

Lead on, glory of Gournay, we shall follow your standard, 

for in you our cause advances, which is mightier than strength.156 


All the familiar language surrounding the heroines is present in this poem. 
Van Schurman not only calls De Gournay a heroine but also speaks of doing 
battle with men by being armed as Pallas Minerva. Furthermore, she follows 
De Gournay’s example, which will lead all women to victory and to a crowning 
with triumphant laurels. 

Many of Van Schurman’s contemporaries similarly viewed Van Schurman in 
this valiant manner. They called her a heroine and equated her with men. For 
example, in Opuscula, Adolph Vorstius calls her a heroine of noble name and 
uncommon courage. And Van Beverwijck’s verse in this same text also uses the 
designator “heroine” in his verse of praise. Van Beverwijck’s lengthy celebra- 
tion of Van Schurman concludes with a eulogy by Louis Jacob, which further 
catalogs the accolades of other admirers. In one selection, her heroic virtues 
are compared to both male and female luminaries of antiquity: 


156 Van Schurman, Opuscula, 303. The English translation is from Irwin, Whether a Christian 
Woman, 13. 
Magni ac generosi animi Heroinae Gornacensi, 
Causam sexus nostri fortiter defendenti gratulatur 
Anna Maria a Schurman 


Palladis arma geris, bellis animosa virago; 
Utque geras lauros, Palladis arma geris. 

Sic decet innocui causam te dicere sexus, 

Et propria insontes vertere tela viros. 

I prae Gornacense decus, tua signa sequemur: 
Quippe tibi potior, robore, causa praeit. 
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The fourth and final unbounded admirer of the Schurmannic virtues (to 
use the words befitting an author) will be Jacob Martin of Paris, a young 
man who is well praised for his literary merit, who penned the follow- 
ing epigram for the praise of our unsurpassed Heroine and also the witty 
panegyric, by whose benefit we received it and offer it below: 

May Roman antiquity silence the mother of the Gracchi [the Roman 
tribunes] and may Sappho keep silent her own when Greece is van- 
quished. Yield, ye Muses of Rome. Yield also ye Greek! Something greater 
flashes now in the Dutch world.!5” 


In addition to praising Van Schurman, these letters celebrated the city of 
Utrecht, the home that she had made so famous. Undoubtedly, much of this 
rhetoric was inspired by the descriptions of past heroines who similarly be- 
stowed fame on their cities. Like the past heroines, she became an important 
figure in the cultural memory of the Republic. Not only was she celebrated as 
a scholar, an artist, and a heroine, but she was also recognized as a “jewel of 
the Fatherland.”58 She became a proud patriotic symbol participating in the 
predominantly male media structuring of the United Provinces. Her renowned 
scholarly contributions to the Dutch Republic were considered equal to the 
battling by the women of the Revolt. At the same time, her portraits and texts 
helped further structure definitions of “woman” and engendered positive at- 
titudes toward female transgressions of traditional gender roles from early in 
the Republic. 

The media of the era kept the image and reputation of Van Schurman in 
constant public view and discussion during the Golden Age. Her image and 


157 Schurman, Opuscula, 357. I am grateful for the Latin translation suggestions of Roger 
Macfarlane. 
Quartus et ultimus virtutum Schurmannarum perpetuus admirator (ut 
propriis auctoris verbis utar) erit Jacobus Martin, Parisinus, adolescens 
de re literaria bene meritus, qui in laudem incomparabilis Heroinae 
nostrae sequens Epigramma, et succinctum elogium concinnavit, cuius 
beneficio acceptum nos hic damus. 
Gracochrum matrem sileat Romana vetustas, 
Et taceat Sappho Graecia victa suam. 
Cedite Romanae. Graecae quoque cedite Musae. 
Nescio quid Batavo maius in orbe micat. 

158 Constantijn Huygens, De gedichten van Constantijn Huygens naar zijn handschrift uitge- 
geven, ed. J. A. Worp, 9 vols. (Groningen, Neth.: J. B. Wolters, 1892-1899), 3:48-49. Jacob 
Cats also refers to Van Schurman as a jewel of national pride in Houwelyck, Vrouwe 
(Middleburgh, Neth.: Jan Pieters vande Venne, 1625), 48. As a sidenote, the spellings of the 
title Houwelick vary among the numerous editions. 
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praise of her abilities were consistently circulated in a variety of contexts, 
which ensured a cultural tradition that valued and paid homage to this legend- 
ary figure. This constructed visual and textual history created a cultural mem- 
ory of this famed Dutch woman that would remain influential throughout 
the seventeenth century, affecting perceptions of the ways in which a woman 
could assimilate traditionally male traits and abilities, especially intellectual 
genius and artistic skills. Her virtues were still being eulogized at the end of 
the century in the pamphlet Spiegel der goede vrouwen (1690) (Mirror of good 
women), in which she is equated with famed women from antiquity and with 
Queen Elizabeth 1 of England.!°9 As has already been witnessed, Dutch authors 
presented Elizabeth as an argument for the positive aspects of female power 
and governance. Van Beverwijck, for example, discusses at length Elizabeth’s 
great wisdom in ruling and her powerful military skill.16° Being equated with 
Elizabeth was high praise indeed. 

In introducing the public imaging of Van Schurman, it is important to note 
that many of the portraits of her were made available in the print medium, 
meaning that her legend could be spread widely in Europe. Numerous copies 
were made of her self-portraits and were inserted into her own texts, as well 
as into the writings of some of her male contemporaries. These prints could 
again function on a very personal level because of their size and affordability. 
As will be discussed, Van Schurman frequently bestowed the gift of her self- 
portrait on her several acquaintances of the elites of Europe. Thus, what began 
as modest self-portraiture soon became a form of eulogizing public discourse. 
Through the print medium, the international community developed a tremen- 
dous admiration for this amazing woman. While she was more celebrated for 
her writings than for her art, it was through the vast distribution of her por- 
traits that she became such a recognized celebrity. Veneration of her learning 
and abilities was encouraged through these prints and the genius they signi- 
fied. The legendary success of the print relics of Kenau may well have influ- 
enced her choice of this medium. 

In similar fashion to the heroines, Van Schurman benefited from this strate- 
gic representation of the self in her ability to cross gender boundaries. These 
gender-bending images included her self-portraits as well as the imaging of her 
by her male contemporaries. While some of her portraits are modest in their 
questioning of traditional gender boundaries, other examples brazenly pro- 
mote her manly skills and abilities. Van Schurman, like other women, adopted 
male discourse conventions in order to equate her abilities to those of her 


159 C.R, Spiegel der goede vrouwen (Nergena, Neth.: Abraham van Geenvliet, 1690). 
160 Van Beverwijck, Winementheyt, 2:295-97. 
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male colleagues. This practice significantly aided her endeavors at negotiating 
a place for herself in the public sphere. It has been asserted that this public 
imaging of Van Schurman in her youth was clearly mythical and invented by 
her male contemporaries; nevertheless, she also participated in the fashioning 
of the “Utrecht Minerva.”!é! 

Van Schurman’s artistic pursuits apparently began at the insistence of her 
father, who sent Van Schurman to be trained by Magdalena van de Passe (1600— 
1638), the daughter of the engraver Crispijn van de Passe the elder (1564-1637). 
Van Schurman became skilled at sketching, embroidery, papercutting, and 
glass engraving, all traditional female arts, but she also studied what were con- 
sidered the more masculine skills of painting, printmaking, and relief sculp- 
ture. Most of her artistic works date from the 1630s and 1640s, and during that 
time she devoted much of her effort to portraiture. In 1643, she was admitted 
to the Utrecht artist’s guild, which demonstrates the degree of esteem her fel- 
low artists (predominantly male) had for her abilities. She experimented with 
several practices and forms of media, including papercutting, embroidery, oil 
gouache, pencil, crayon, wax, boxwood, ivory, and copper.!®? Her artistic ac- 
complishments attracted so much attention that she continued to be lauded in 
collections of artist biographies for several decades—including the previously 
mentioned text of Cornelis de Bie. De Bie particularly praises Van Schurman 
for engaging in the “male pursuit” of creating art and states that this manly en- 
deavor has won her manly honor.!®? The biographer Arnold Houbraken (1660-— 
1719) includes her portrait and compares her renown to that of a number of 
ancient famed women, including Sappho, in his text De groote schouburgh 
der Nederlantsche konstschilders en schilderessen (1718) (The grand theater of 
Netherlandish painters and paintresses).!6+ Inclusion in these important biog- 
raphies was an indication of Van Schurman’s continuing and notable reputa- 
tion in art as well as in writing.!65 These venerating images and biographies, 
her writings on female education, and her other accomplishments had a sig- 


161 Mirjam de Baar, “Transgressing Gender Codes: Anna Maria van Schurman and Antoinette 
Bourignon as Contrasting Examples,” in Kloek, Teeuwen, and Huisman, Women of the 
Golden Age, 143-52. 

162 Van der Stighelen primarily emphasizes Van Schurman’s diversity of medium rather than 
her self-fashioning, but she does give a thorough overview of Van Schurman’s oeuvre in 
Schurman. 

163 De Bie, Het gulden cabinet, 557-60. 

164 Houbraken, De groote schouburgh, 1:313-16. Margarita Russell first noted the number of 
women artists included by Houbraken in “The Women Painters in Houbraken’s Groote 
Schouburgh,’ Woman's Art Journal 2, no. 1 (1981): 7-11. 

165 Lyckle de Vries asserts that Houbraken’s biography was based on a selection of artists 
that were known to the collectors and connoisseurs of his day in “The Felicitous Age of 
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FIGURE 2.42 
Anna Maria van Schurman, 
Self-Portrait, 1633, engraving and 
etching, 198 x 152 mm, Rijksmuseum, 
Amsterdam 


nificant impact on her abilities to garner the praise of many of her male con- 
temporaries. And it was primarily for the public, male sphere of her time that 
she was attempting to fashion a female self-identity of male ability. 

There is evidence that Van Schurman was struggling to portray herself 
in a male-dominated artistic tradition that equated women and mirroring 
with vanity in a 1633 self-portrait that employs both etching and engraving 
(Fig. 2.42). She depicts herself in a half-length pose behind a large, decorative 
cartouche that contains her Latin inscription. This verse attempts to thwart 
traditional patriarchal notions of female narcissism: 


Neither my mind’s arrogance, nor my physical beauty 

Has urged me to engrave my portrait in ever-lasting bronze. 

It was, rather, the impulse to not work on more powerful subjects on my 
first attempt, 

If perhaps this crude stylus [my novice as an artist] were forbidding 
better ones.166 


Painting’: Eighteenth-Century Views of Dutch Art in the Golden Age,” in Grijzenhout and 
Van Veen, Golden Age of Dutch Painting, 29-43. 

166 Non animi fastus, nec formae gratia suasit 
Vultus aeterno sculpere in aere meos: 
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FIGURE 2.43 
Hendrick Goltzius, Hans Bol, 1593, engraving, 
262 x 182 mm, Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 


Despite her modest deprecation of her artistic abilities, she clearly intended 
the creation of this self-portrait to be a means of enhancing and spreading her 
fame. Actually, the inscription may well be understood as a means of contro- 
verting the frequent imaging of women that emphasizes their beauty. Instead 
of beauty, it is her artistic striving that she wants to emphasize. This ability, and 
not her beauty, will help her to achieve the public approbation she seeks. Her 
desires to acquire manly fame are evident in the format of the print with its 
ostentatious cartouche. It is reminiscent of glorifying male portraiture of the 
era, as seen, for example, in an engraved portrait of the sixteenth-century artist 
Hans Bol by Hendrik Goltzius from 1593 (Fig. 2.43). In Goltzius’s portrait, two 
putti figures allegorizing art are shown drawing, and one of them examines 
his features in a mirror to create a self-portrait. It is clear that such mirror- 
gazing and male glorification were perfectly acceptable in Dutch culture. And 
it was this gender discrimination that Van Schurman was trying to overcome 
in her own assertive, yet acceptable and modest, self-imaging. The fact that 
she sent her portrait to Dutch elites, including the Dutch antiquarian Arend 
van Buchell (1565-1641) and the diplomat Huygens, illustrates her desire to 
proclaim her fame within the male-dominated arena of mutual congratula- 
tory eulogizing. The later praise of these Dutch male elites and their poems 
regarding the image are indicative of Van Schurman’s success in promoting 


Sed, si forte rudis stilus hic meliora negaret, 
Tentarem prima ne potiora vice. 
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FIGURE 2.44 


Anna Maria van Schurman, 
Self-Portrait, 1640, etching 
and engraving, 200 x 153 mm, 
Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 
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herself among contemporary men of letters? Furthermore, the Latin in- 
scriptions she included underscored her erudition. This important practice of 
self-eulogizing situated Van Schurman within a Netherlandish “personal pub- 
licity” portrait tradition of the male scholar that hearkened back to the time of 
Erasmus (1466—1536).!6® Certainly, her imitations indicate that she was aware 
of the fame-enhancing capabilities the print medium afforded. She must have 
realized the enormous social power of widely dispersible etchings in establish- 
ing herself in the male-dominated sphere of artists and authors. 

In 1640, Van Schurman created another self-portrait etching and engraving 
that once again is a somewhat paradoxical combination of bold self-fashioning 
and appropriate feminine modesty (Fig. 2.44). Van Schurman depicts herself 
in a half-length pose set within an oval frame that carries an inscription with 
her name and age. She includes a verse below the image that reads, “You see 
here my portrait in the depicted image: If my art denies beauty, your kindness 
will grant it.”!69 


167 Van Beek, First Female Student, 35-36. 

168 The phrase “personal publicity” was taken from Antoine Bodar’s discussion of Erasmus's 
propaganda images in the sixteenth century (see “Erasmus en het geleerdenportret,’ in 
Blasse-Hegeman, Nederlandse portretten, 17-68). 

169 _Cernitis hic picta nostros in imagine vultus: 

Si negat ars formam, gratia vestra dabit. 
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While the modesty of the inscription might be considered typically femi- 
nine, the oval format with inscription is once again dependent on male por- 
traits used to celebrate the accomplishments of her contemporaries.!”° It is 
this self-portrait by Van Schurman that became the model for many future 
glorifying images. It was used, for example, as the title plate for her previously 
discussed text Opuscula. However, as already mentioned, the inscribed verse 
in that case was changed to a much bolder pronouncement of Van Schurman’s 
abilities that could not be fully described in the text. Such celebrations of her 
manly abilities recall the accolades bestowed on the earlier heroines. 

The influence of the heroine prints on Van Schurman’s self-portraits is evi- 
dent not only in the choice of medium and the nature of the inscriptions but 
also in the format employed. The aggrandizing nature of the heroine portray- 
als was adopted in order to bestow a similar status on Van Schurman. Traces 
of Kenau imagery are particularly evident in a much bolder self-portrait de- 
signed by Van Schurman and included in a Jacob Cats dedication to her at the 
outset of his text ’S werelts begin, midden, eynde, besloten in den trou-ringh, 
met den proef-steen van den selven (The world’s beginning, middle and end, 
comprised in the wedding ring, with the touch stone of the same; Fig. 2.45). 
Accompanying the image is an inscription proclaiming her fame and glory 
and a page-long description of her talents in learning, art, and music.! In 
the image, the celebratory view of the Utrecht church out of the arched win- 
dow is reminiscent of both Kenau and Trijn heroine imagery in its reminder 
of the civic pride attached to these female heroines. Also comparable are the 
manly prostheses of fame and power: in Kenau images, these were Spanish 
heads lying on the table, and in Van Schurman’s portrait, these are scholarly 


170 An example of this type of lauding portraiture is seen in a print eulogizing Jacob Cats by 
Willem Jacobsz. Delff after Michiel Jans van Mierevelt, Hollstein, 18. 

171 Jacob Cats, Alle de wercken, so ouden als nieuwe, van de Heer lacob Cats, ridder, oudt 
raedtpensionaris van Hollandt, &c. (Amsterdam: Jan Jacobsz. Schipper, 1655), forward to 
’S Werelts Begin, Midden, Eynde, Besloten in den Trou-Ringh, Met den Proef-Steen van den 
Selven, no page numbers, but it would be page 8 and verso. In his dedication, Cats states 
that the image is a self-portrait, but it is not known whether Van Schurman engraved 
the work or whether it was simply done after her drawing. Van Schurman did other self- 
portrait engravings, so the print may be by her hand. Cats’s inscription reads as follows: 

“Nu soo isset alsoo dat niet alleen de hooghe Schole van het Sticht van Utrecht, maer oock 

menigh geleert man in Hollant met volle reden van wetenschap kan getuygen, dat al het 
gene voren is verhaelt, gelijckelick is te vinden in den persoon van Jonck-vrou Anna Maria 
Schuerrmans: wiens beelt na t leven by haer selfs uyt een spiegel kunstelick geteyckent wy 
den Leser hier in ‘t koper ghesneden gunstelick mede-deelen; als een wonder niet alleen van 
onse, maer oock van de voorige eeuwen. En daer op besluytende, segge ick: O licht van uwen 
tijt, en Peerel van den douck! Ghy die ons Eeuwe giert, vergiert oock desen Bouck.” 
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CHAPTER 2 


FIGURE 2.45 Self-Portrait after Anna Maria van Schurman, illustration from Jacob Cats, ’S 
werelts begin, midden, eynde, besloten in den trou-ringh, met den proef-steen van 


den selven, 1655 
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FIGURE 2.46 

Willem Jacobsz. Delff after 
Adriaen van de Venne, Frederick 
Henry, Prince of Orange-Nassau, 
1628, engraving, 417 x 305 mm 
RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM 
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texts. A glorifying cloth of honor has been added over Van Schurman’s head 
that recalls male heroic portraits such as a 1628 depiction of Prince Frederik 
Hendrik (1584-1647) by Willem Jacobsz. Delff (1580-1638) after Adriaen van de 
Venne (1589-1662; Fig. 2.46).!’2 Importantly, the heroine images had already 
crossed gender boundaries by equating Kenau’s bravery with that of men in 
the inscriptions and by picturing her armed like a man in a heroic hand-on-hip 
pose. Thus, when Van Schurman and her male admirers adopted these aspects 
and manipulated them to proclaim her fame, there were already pictorial prec- 
edents that had depolarized the female portrait and had bestowed public fame 
on female subjects. Significantly, Van Schurman’s glorified self-portrait reap- 
peared in multiple editions of Cats’s ’S Werelts Begin, Midden, Eynde, Besloten 
in den Trou-Ringh, Met den Proef-Steen van den Selven (first published in 1637) 
and in his collected works, thus disseminating her bold image throughout 
the Republic. 
A certain indicator of her growing fame is found in Van Beverwijck’s text in 
which Van Beverwijck extols Van Schurman above all women. This praising tone 


172 _Hollstein, 60. 
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continues in the included introductory eulogies by women. Van Beverwijck 
also appended a portrait of Van Schurman after her earlier self-portrait 
(Fig. 2.47). Entwined around the frame above her head are triumphant laurel 
leaves that recall signifiers used in traditional male portraiture. For example, 
Willem Jacobsz. Delff’s portrait of Hugo Grotius (1583-1645), after Michiel 
Jans van Mierevelt (1566-1641), shows the celebrated philosopher, jurist, poet, 
and theologian similarly crested with such branches.!”3 The engraver of Van 
Schurman’s image may also have taken inspiration from seeing the wood carv- 
ing Van Schurman created of herself crowned with a laurel wreath (Fig. 2.48). 
Clearly, Van Schurman was aspiring to the greatness of male elites with such an 
ennobling adornment. The print in Van Beverwijck’s text contains a verse that 
brazenly proclaims her glory by asserting that her wisdom cannot be achieved 
by the best of men: “See here the wisest maid Whom the world speaks about; 
The most respectable/courageous man Cannot equal her worst.”!”4 In its gen- 
der comparison, this inscription is very reminiscent of the Kenau and Trijn 
paintings and prints. As with the heroine inscriptions, there is a bold assertion 
that Van Schurman’s abilities surpass those of men. Also comparable to the 
Kenau images is the declaration that her fame is known far and wide. Such 
a nontraditional opinion regarding a woman and her capabilities was surely 
aided by the earlier heroine discourses. 

A painted portrait of this famed woman also indicates that her skills were 
proclaimed as equal to those of men. In a portrait of Van Schurman by Jan 
Lievens (1649), her erudition is symbolized by including her tools of pen and 
ink and a book (Fig. 2.49). Yet, even more manly is her dress. She wears a type of 
robe that was rather exclusively found in portraits of male scholars of the sev- 
enteenth century, such as Lievens’s own self-portrait.1”5 Thus, the fur-trimmed 
robe bestows on Van Schurman similar characteristics of male intellect and 
genius. At some point during the 1650s, a print was made after this portrait by 
Jonas Suyderhoef (c. 1613-1686; Fig. 2.50). It included a verse by Heinsius that 
lauds the image and equates Van Schurman to the goddesses and the muses. 

In comparable eulogizing fashion, an engraving by Cornelis van Dalen 11 after 
Cornelis Janssens van Ceulen I (1661; Fig. 2.51) uses male portrait prototypes to 


173 Hollstein, 30. 

174 Siet hiere de wijste Maeght 
Daer van de Weerelt Waeght; 
Daer van de Braefste Man 
Het Slechste niet en Kan. 

175 The meaning of this robe is discussed by Ellen O’Neil Rife, “The Exotic Gift and the Art 
of the Seventeenth-Century Dutch Republic,” (PhD diss., University of Kansas, 2013), 172- 
212. Lievens’s self-portrait is in the National Gallery collection, London. 
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FIGURE 2.47 
Paulus Lesire, Anna Maria van Schurman, 
illustration from Johan van Beverwijck, Van 


ener AN ok de winementheyt des vrouwelicken geslachts, 
sj Her Shefffe a eat ier _____1643, etching, 132 x 83 mm, Rijksmuseum, 
se? Amsterdam 


FIGURE 2.48 

Anna Maria van Schurman, Self-Portrait, 
c. 1632-1638, palm wood, 1 cm, Museum 
Martena, Franeker 


proclaim the glory of Van Schurman. For example, this print is reminiscent of 
such images as Goltzius’s portrait of Coornhert (c. 1591; Fig. 2.52).!”6 Coornhert, 
the famed Dutch philosopher, theologian, writer, and politician, is shown sur- 
rounded by instruments of learning and writing, of art and music, and of gov- 


176 _Hollstein, 153. 
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FIGURE 2.49 

Jan Lievens, Anna Maria van Schurman, 1649, 
oil on canvas, 87 x 68.6 cm, The National 
Gallery, London 


FIGURE 2.50 

Jonas Suyderhoef after Jan Lievens, Anna 
Maria van Schurman, 1647-1665, engraving, 
353 x 260 mm, Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 


ernance and affairs of state. An inscription trumpeting his fame is included 
below. Similarly, signifiers of Van Schurman’s manly accomplishments and 
renown are present in the depicted book, the cloth of honor, the view of the 
Utrecht cathedral tower, and the aggrandizing inscription by Huygens: 


The etching bears such truth, such verity. 
Does the face of the divine Shurmann shine here in this very bronze? 
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FIGURE 2.51 

Cornelis van Dalen 11 after 
Cornelis Janssens van Ceulen 1, 
Anna Maria van Schurman, 
1661, engraving and etching, 
304 x 245 mm, Rijksmuseum, 
Amsterdam 


FIGURE 2.52 

Hendrick Goltzius, Dirck Volckertsz. 
Coornhert, c. 1591, engraving, 522 x 
4u mm, Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 
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Learn, sculptor, what severe madness your attempt entails. 

Is this, you ask, the silhouette of your own epoch's star? 

Would you surpass a similar silhouette to which no age ever 
has produced a rival? To which no age will yet offer an equal?!”” 


Other objects are included around the circularly framed portrait to reinforce 
this celebration of Van Schurman’s tremendous accomplishments. These ob- 
jects consist of instruments of learning (books, manuscripts, writing imple- 
ments, and a globe), artist’s tools (palette, brushes, drawings, and a painting 
or embroidery frame), and music (a lute). Arthur K. Wheelock has convinc- 
ingly suggested that the motive for this collaborative print was economic.!’® By 
mid-seventeenth century, the fame of the “Utrecht Pearl” was so widespread 
that the making and distribution of her portraits had truly become a commer- 
cial venture. 

The effect of these powerful images and of Van Schurman’s example of 
“manly” learning and skill had significant implications for gender discourse 
during the seventeenth century. The “mass-media” portrait prints of this fa- 
mous woman were some of the earliest to notably exploit the possibilities 
of this new self-promotional medium. Certainly, Van Schurman understood 
the fame-enhancing possibilities of the portrait print when she inserted her 
self-portrait at the beginning of her many editions of Opuscula. She further 
managed the enhancement of her reputation by distributing her self-portraits 
among European intellectuals.!’9 Insight into Van Schurman’s successful nego- 
tiations in disseminating her image and her fame as one of the celebrities of her 
era can be gleaned from a letter written by an English member of Parliament, 
Simonds d'Ewes (1602-1650), in which he thanks her for the five self-portraits 
she sent him. He meted out the portraits among his family members but saved 
one for himself that, as he says, will be “placed between portraits of other per- 
sons of excellent fame.” The French poet Jean de Peyraréde (died 1680) not only 


177 Tanta fides caeso, tanta est fiducia, divae 

Hoccine Schurmannae vultus in aere micet? 
Disce gravis, sculptor, quae sit vesania coepti. 
Haec, ais, haec aevi sideris umbra tui est? 

Tun’ similem praestis aetas cui nulla secundam 
Edidit, et non est ulla datura parem. 

178 Arthur K. Wheelock Jr., “Nothing Gray about Her: Cornelis Jonson van Ceulen’s grisaille 
of Anna Maria van Schurman,” in Face Book: Studies on Dutch and Flemish Portraiture of 
the 16th-18th Centuries: Liber Amicorum Presented to Rudolf E. O. Ekkart on the Occasion of 
His 65th Birthday, ed. Rudolf E. O. Ekkart (Leiden, Neth.: Primavera Pers, 2012), 325-30. 

179 Van Beek’s text is particularly useful in tracing the many instances of Van Schurman dis- 
tributing her self-portraits (First Female Student, 161-63, 168, 173). 
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collected one of Van Schurman’s self-portraits but also composed a eulogizing 
verse that he printed beneath her image: “When Van Schurman painted her 
own face, she simultaneously painted Minerva, the Graces, and the Muses.” 
This action evidences the way prints served as private relics at times, because 
the poet was clearly paying devotion to her image. One final example of the 
fame-enhancing power of the new portrait print is found in the collection of 
Italian scholar and collector Cassiano dal Pozzo (1588-1657). He acquired one 
of her portraits and hung it in the gallery of scholars in his home in Rome 
where the Academy of Science met. This was an amazing tribute, especially 
considering that women were not yet admitted to the Academy.!8° 

The consequences of Van Schurman’s public negotiations are evident not 
only in the extensive contemporary attention paid to her but also in the emu- 
lating representations by later female artists. These manifold celebrations 
of her accomplishments in the public sphere created a culture that increas- 
ingly encouraged women to imitate the behaviors of this heroic woman, and 
her influence materializes time and again throughout the century. While Van 
Schurman appears to have eschewed the concentrated amount of attention 
devoted to her in certain instances, this seems mainly to be an attempt to not 
stand out as a lone exception among the female sex.!*! Her desire was that all 
women be noted for their scholarly abilities. As a result, generations of women 
frequently associated themselves with the “Star of Utrecht,’ and this associa- 
tion seems to have enhanced both of their reputations. 

Such an association can be found with the Visscher sisters, Anna and Maria 
Tesselschade, who were older than Van Schurman. Nevertheless, they appear 
to have formed a relationship with her through poetry and their circle of male 
friends. In 1620, for example, Anna wrote a poem to the young Van Schurman 
that praised both her erudition and her beauty: 


Greetings to you, oh young blossom of whose knowledge I speak highly 
Whom I love and hold in high regard as my friend: 


180 It shouldbe noted that in spite of her tremendous fame during her early years, a fame that 
reemerged after her death, the international reputation of Van Schurman took a dramatic 
plunge in 1664 when she joined the radical Protestant Labadist sect. Her former support- 
ers and mentors wrote that she had gone mad and had fallen under the persuasive influ- 
ence of an evil French heretic (see Mirjam de Baar, “En onder het hennerot het haantje 
zoekt te blijven”; De Baar and Rang, “Anna Maria van Schurman”; A. Agnes Sneller “If 
She Had Been a Man....’: Anna Maria van Schurman in the Social and Literary Life of Her 
Age,” in de Baar et al., Choosing the Better Part, 132-49; Van Beek, First Female Student; and 
Peacock, “Inner Cause”). 

181 Van Beek, First Female Student. 
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Who will in future be (if heaven should allow it) the pride of all those 
maidens who ever pursued knowledge. 

May your white and tender hands disgrace all writers. 

When you paint [on] linen with your needle or [on] paper with charcoal 
you do it in such a way that artists are astounded and compare you to 
Pallas 

Dear, sweet bud who amply sprouts virtue and whose beautiful limbs 
are adorned by even more pure morals 

Let your dear little mouth, when it is appropriate, with reasoning and 
principles make men’s arrogance disappear; when you can ad- 
dress Greeks and Romans, those learned foreign people, without an 
interpreter. 

When you touch the harpsichord or lute with your fingers, and cleverly 
mix your sweet singing in with this, Ah, how lively that must be, What 
a charming picture that would make! 

It is my wish that God may keep you safe from misfortune in your 
lifetime. 

Your father deserves to be saluted, For having educated you so well.182 


This translation is found in Van Beek, First Female Student, 21. 
Sijt gegroet, 6 Jonge Bloem 

Van wiens kennis dat ik roem 

Die ik acht and ‘die ik minne, 

Die ik hou voor mijn vriendinne: 

Die in toecomende tijdt 

(Ammers soo ’t den Hemel lijdt) 

’T Puijk sal wesen van die maechden, 
Die ooijt wetenschap bejaechden. 
Dat uw’ witt en’ teeder handen 

Alde schrijvers maek tot schanden. 
Als gij lijnwaet, met uw naeldt; 

Of papier, met kool bemaelt: 

Dat de konstenaers staen kijken, 

En’ bij Pallas u gelijken. 

Lieffelijke, soete spruijt, 

Schiet vrij deuchdes looten uijt: 

En’ de schoonheidt van uw’ leden, 
Ciert die met noch schoonder zeden. 
Laet uw’ lieve, kleene mondt, 

Als het past, met reen en’ grondt, 
Mannen hoochmoedt doen verdwijnen; 
Als gij Grieken en’ latijnen, 

Dat geleerd’ uijtheemsche volk 

Toe kent spreken, zonder tolk. 
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Particularly relevant in this poem is Anna’s entreaty, probably gleaned from 
her own experience as a scholar and writer, that Van Schurman should em- 
ploy her learning and reasoning as a challenge to men and to their arrogance. 
The Visscher sisters had already been accomplishing this for several years, and 
thus they were celebrated in a number of texts by their contemporaries, in- 
cluding Van Beverwijck’s catalog of good women. Anna is particularly singled 
out in this text with odes by the poetess Johanna Coomans and the writer and 
playwright Jost van den Vondel (1587-1679). Moreover, the poet Heinsius calls 
her the “Minerva of our Land.”!83 As previously mentioned, these sisters were 
daughters of the renowned moralist Roemer Visscher, and in the tradition of 
sixteenth-century humanists like Thomas More, Visscher instilled a classi- 
cal education in his daughters. The girls were schooled in Latin, Greek, and 
Italian, and they also became skilled poetesses. In addition, they were known 
for their artistic and musical abilities. In Amsterdam, the two daughters be- 
came famous for their learning among a group of humanist scholars and writ- 
ers who gathered around the Visscher household. After their father’s death, 
the women were brought into another important literary circle of Hooft at the 
Muiden Castle. The male admirers of the Visscher sisters included many of 
the famous writers of the era, such as Hooft, Van Beverwijck, Cats, Huygens, 
Van den Vondel, Heinsius, and the poet and playwright Gerbrand Adriaensz. 
Bredero (1585-1618). Several of these literary elites wrote adulatory poems to 
the women, and the women’s own verses appeared in the collected works of 
many of these men.184 


Als gij met de vingers dan 

Roert de Clavecimbel an 

Of de luijt; en’ daer het zingen 
Aerdich onder weet te mingen. 

Aeij! hoe geestich moet dat gaen? 
Hoe bevallich moet dat staen? 

’K wensch dat godt uw’s levensjaren 
Wil voor ongeval bewaren. 

Eer uw’ Vader hebben moet, 

Die u wel heeft opgevoedt. 

183 Van Beverwijck, Winementheyt, 2:184. 

184 Scholarship on the writings and art of the Visscher sisters includes Maria A. Schenkeveld- 
van der Dussen, “Anna Roemers Visscher: De tiende van de negen, de vierde van de drie,” 
Jaarboek van de maatschappij der Nederlandse letterkunde te Leiden (1979-1980): 3-14; 
Renée Kistemaker, “De verguisde beeltenissen van Anna en Maria, de dochters van 
Roemer Visscher” Maandblad Amstelodamum 81 (1994): 43-50; Mieke B. Smits-Veldt, 
“Anna Roemers en de anderen verbonden in vriendschap,’ in Klinkend boeket: 
Studies over renaissancesonnetten voor Marijke Spies, ed. Henk Duits, Arie-Jan 
Gelderblom, and Mieke Barbara Smits-Veldt (Hilversum, Neth.: Verloren, 1994), 87-92; 
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Anna particularly received great fame and was equated with the venerated 
women of antiquity. Cats dedicated his popular text Maechden-plicht ofte ampt 
der jonck-vrouwen, in eerbaer liefde (1618) (Maidens’s duty or of young women, 
in honorable love) to her.!85 The text includes a lengthy dedicatory tribute to 
her many virtues and capabilities. He first praises the honorable and esteemed 
Anna and then continues with a revealing rebuke of men for their attitudes 
toward women and learning. He criticizes men who consider that women’s 
loose brains are good only for spinning and needlework. Then he questions 
the notion that men are so high and valiant and that wisdom resides only in 
“the [man’s] beard.” He asserts that Anna proves all these fallacies wrong and 
proclaims her fame to be as great as that of men. According to Cats, Anna’s 
abilities and character surpass even those of the ancient good women, such as 
Sappho. For him, she was the perfect example that a woman can be honorable 
and learned too. 

Hobius continues this sort of praise of Anna in her catalog of good women. 
She acclaims her for her poetry but also for her wisdom. And she repeats the 
tributes of others by calling her a muse. Another important designator that she 
assigns to Anna indicates how consequential Anna was for the young women 
of the Republic: she calls Anna a mirror of a dutiful maiden for the youth. She 
encourages them to follow her example of diligence in attaining knowledge. 
So, just as Hobius followed Anna as an exemplar, she hoped other women 
would do the same.!®6 

Comparisons with men are another aspect Anna had in common with Van 
Schurman and the heroines. In 1622 at Middelburg, for example, a reception 
was held for which Simon de Beaumont composed a poem. His poem uses 
a familiar metaphor and asserts that when placed in a balance, Anna ends 
up weighing more than a man.!87 In other words, her abilities outweighed 


Pieter C. Ritsema van Eck, Glass in the Rijksmuseum, 2 vols. (Zwolle, Neth.: Waanders, 1995), 
1:33-37; Maria A. Schenkeveld-van der Dussen, “De canonieke versus de ‘echte’ Anna 
Roemersdochter Visscher,” Nederlandse letterkunde 2 (1997): 228—41; R. Schenkeveld-van 
der Dussen and A. De Jeu, eds., Gedichten van Anna Roemersdochter Visscher (Amsterdam: 
Amsterdam University Press, 1999); and Marc van Vaeck, “Moral Emblems Adorned with 
Rhymes: Anna Roemers Visscher’s Adaptation (1620) of Roemer Visscher’s Sinnepoppen 
(1614); in Visual Words and Verbal Pictures: Essays in Honour of Michael Bath, ed. Alison 
Saunders and Peter Davidson (Glasgow: Glasgow Emblem Studies, 2005), 203-23. 

185 Jacob Cats, Maechden-plicht ofte ampt der ionck-vrouvven, in eerbaer liefde, aen-ghewesen 
door sinne-beelden Officivm puellarum, in castis amoribus, emblemate expressum 
(Middelburg, Neth.: H. vander Hellen, 1618), dedication. 

186 Hobius, Het lof der vrouwen, A7 verso. 

187 Simon van Beaumont, Zeeusche nachtegael: Ende des selfs dryderley gesang: Geheel an- 
ders inder vvaerheyt verthoont, als de selve voor desen by sommighe uyt enckel misverstant 
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FIGURE 2.53 

Anna Roemersdr. Visscher, Réemer 
with a poem to Constantijn Huygens, 
1619, engraving on glass, 14 x 8.2 cm, 
Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 


those of men. Van den Vondel makes a similar allusion in his lauding poem, 
which concludes that Anna is not a maid or of the female sex.!88 Such verses 
reveal the important public male status she had achieved through her poetic 
accomplishments. 

Although there are no known portraits of Anna Visscher, she did develop a 
strategy for a type of self-representation that would enhance her fame through 
both artistic and literary conceits. Like Van Schurman, she became a skilled 
glass engraver, and she decorated glassware to display her artistic talents. At 
times, her added signature on some of these römers promoted her skill and 
fame. The accompanying calligraphic inscriptions indicate that such glasses 
were meant as gifts to some of the elites associated with the Visscher family 
circle. A römer engraved by Anna and addressed to Huygens (Fig. 2.53) displays 
one of her poems in acceptance of his praise of her poetic abilities. Such works 
of art and poetry would have propelled her name into important circles within 
the male public sphere. The success of these negotiations is demonstrated by 
the fact that the influential Huygens included Anna's römer verse in his own 


verkeerdelijck is gheoordeelt (Middelburg, Neth.: Jan Pieters vande Venne, 1623), 13. The 
event is discussed in Schama, Embarrassment, 409-10. 

188 Joost van den Vondel's poem, Op de gheboorte van onse Hollandtsche Sappho Anna 
Roemers, was published in Van Beverwijck, Wtnementheyt, 2:85-87. 
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poem of 1619.18 Her success in establishing fame for herself is demonstrated in 
the praise that was continually lavished on her during the seventeenth century. 

Another famed female writer following in the wake of this circle of learned 
women was Catharina Questiers (1631-1639). Her admiration of these lauded 
cultural heroines of the past and her emulation of them is evidenced in her 
eulogizing poem to Maria Tesselschade, the other learned Visscher sister, upon 
her death in 1649. The poem was published by Jacobus Viverius (c. 1572-1640) 
in the text De wintersche avonden of Nederlantsche vertellingen (1650) (Wintry 
evenings or Netherlandish stories).!°° Viverius first praises Tesselschade, whose 
skill and knowledge with arts and letters amazed men. Then he claims that her 
spirit lives on in her “daughter,” Questiers, whose similar capabilities are de- 
scribed in this poem. There are also several revering poems to Questiers from 
other male contemporaries. In these verses, she is often called “Minerva” and 
“Sappho,” thus recalling the accolades bestowed on her learned predecessors 
Van Schurman and Anna Visscher. Even Van den Vondel labels her the second 
Sappho in his praise of her poetry, and he also admires her art.!9! Like these 
two famous predecessors, she was an artist who made drawings and prints and 
even engraved the title plate for her play Den Geheymen Minaar (1665). Both 
her art and her writing are praised in the anonymous text Het eerste deel van 
de Amsterdamse megel-moez. One of the odes to Questiers calls her a heroine 
whose valiant deeds will bring her eternal fame.192 

Like her female predecessors, Questiers was a famous author and had sev- 
eral plays and poems published during the second half of the seventeenth 
century. One such text, De Lauwer-Strydt (1665), contains a collection of ad- 
miring poems exchanged between Questiers and another poetess, Cornelia 
van der Veer (1639-1704). Through their verses, the women engage in a playful 
battle as to who deserves the laurel crown. In the end, they decide that the 
outcome is a tie. This is one further example of women helping to construct 
fame for each other by supporting friends’ public pursuits through mutual 
praise. Furthermore, one of the opening eulogies in De Lauwer-Strydt to both 
Questiers and Van der Veer by Lambertus Fijten familiarly calls the women 
brave heroes who have gone beyond their sex in fighting their battles for fame 


189 Huygens, Gedichten, 3:168. 

19o Jacobus Viverius (Philologus Philiatros a Ganda, pseud.), De wintersche avonden of 
Nederlantsche vertellingen (Utrecht, Neth.: Lambert Roeck, 1650), 463-64. 

191 Van den Vondel’s ode was published in Hendrick Rintjes, Klioos kraam, vol verscheiden 
gedichten (Leeuwarden, Neth.: published by the author, 1656), 254-55. 

192 Anonymous, Het eerste deel van de Amsterdamse mengel-moez (Amsterdam: Gerrit Smit, 
1658), 148-53. 
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with their writing abilities.!93 Fijten uses military metaphors reminiscent of 
the heroine imagery throughout and asserts that these two women are deserv- 
ing of the victor’s laurel crown. Nevertheless, he claims that these women do 
not need spears or armor because they are instead armed with a quill, and with 
their poetry they will destroy their enemies. It is striking that once again there 
are clear reminiscences of both types of legendary heroines. 

Before her marriage at the age of thirty-three, Questiers attributed her 
successful literary and artistic accomplishments to her unwedded state. She 
speaks rather despairingly about marriage, claiming that it brings only fight- 
ing and misery because husbands waste money at brothels. She claims that 
gladness is found in being unwed, and she declares several times in her poetry, 
“Ik min mijn vrijheydt” (I love my freedom).!*4 Thus, it seems clear that Questiers 
considered herself to be a woman with agency who could pursue her literary 
and artistic interests without hindrance. Moreover, these pursuits, especially 
her plays, brought her a great deal of public acclaim. 

Questiers’s poem and her motto, “I love my freedom,’ reveal intriguing cor- 
ollaries with the scenes of harpies to be discussed in Chapter 3, where wives 
beat and domineer over reprobate husbands. Interestingly, this allusion to 
dominating women may well be the point of an unusual group portrait, from 
around 1650, by Adriaen van Ostade (1610-1685; Fig. 2.54). The painting depicts 
Catharina with her sister Maria, and Maria’s husband, Hendrik de Goyer. The 
artist, Van Ostade, stands in the background wearing a short cape and gloves 
as if he has just entered from outside. The monumental women dominate the 
scene in the center of the composition. Maria looks directly out at the viewer 
and monopolizes the foreground; she overlaps all the other figures with her vo- 
luminous satin skirt, her fur-trimmed jacket, and her white apron. Catharina is 
the most animated figure of the group in her turned and active pose. She holds 
a sheet of paper in her hand, which, based on the folds, is probably a letter. 
At this point in time, the writing of letters was a signifier of female erudition 
among women of prominence. For example, much of Van Schurman’s literary 
contribution lay in her letters to other scholars, male and female. Questiers 
is caught in the act of speaking, as if she is reading the letter to the group. 
The men in the painting are both smaller and less significant than the women. 
Even though Hendrik held the important position of sheriff of Heemstede (he 


193 Catharina Questiers and Cornelia van der Veer, Lauwer-strijt tuschen Catharina Questiers 
en Corneliavan der Veer. Met eenige by-gedichten aan envan haar geschreeven (Amsterdam: 
Adr. Venendael, 1665), dedication poem by Lambertus Fijten, no page numbers, but it 
would be pages 7 verso, 8, and 8 verso. 

194 Anonymous, Amsterdamse mengel-moez, 4-7, 107-9. 
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FIGURE 2.54 
Adriaen van Ostade, 
The Family De Goyer 
and the Painter, 

c. 1650, oil on panel, 
63 x 51cm 

MUSEUM BREDIUS, 
THE HAGUE 


was also a bailiff and later a dike warden), he wears a blank expression and is 
pushed to the side, resulting in his lesser significance to the scene. Van Ostade 
appears to be making a greeting gesture as if he has just entered the room. The 
gesture also signals a kind of deference. The reason for this submissiveness is 
seated before his eyes in the already-celebrated figure of Catharina and behind 
him in the genre-like painting on the back wall. While the portrait over the 
door has been identified as the statesman Adriaen Pauw, employer of Hendrik, 
and the other portrait has been identified as a member of the House of Orange, 
with whom the family had former connections,!*° nothing has been said about 
the very large painting behind the artist. This image depicts a massive, seated 
woman in a hand-on-hip pose. As has already been discussed, the pose was a 
manly one, but the commanding presence of the woman also resembles depic- 


195 Formerly, the Bredius museum considered the two portraits to be Princes of Orange, but 
the left portrait was re-identified in Sabine Craft-Giepmans and Annette de Vries, Portret 
in portret in de Nederlandse kunst 1550-2012 (Bussum, Neth.: THOTH, 2012), 124. 
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tions of overbearing wives analyzed in Chapter 3 (see Fig. 3.43). Her glaring de- 
meanor seems to be severely directed at the artist. Perhaps this was a humble 
joke by the artist about dominant women as well as a homage to the powerful 
females in the room. 

Another compelling example of the fortunate consequences of Van 
Schurman’s fame for the women of the Republic is the artist and scholar 
Margareta van Godewijk (1627-1677), who was part of Van Schurman’s circle of 
friends. The influence is particularly evidenced in a midcentury portrait of Van 
Godewijk in Matthys Balen’s (161-1691) Beschrijvinge van de Stad Dordrecht 
(1677) (Description of the city of Dordrecht; Fig. 2.55).19° This illustration, en- 
graved by Samuel van Hoogstraten (1627-1678), was made after a self-portrait 
by Van Godewijk.!8” Kenau’s and Van Schurman’s portrait type was referenced 
in the similar setting with a draped cloth of honor and view out the window 
to the tower of the Dordrecht church. The portrayal celebrates her artistic 
skills, and the book that she holds signifies her erudition; Hoogstraten’s ac- 
companying inscription praises both skills. Van Godewijk was the daughter 
of a schoolteacher and historian. This “Dordrecht Pearl,” as Balen describes 
her, wrote poetry and was conversant in several languages, including Greek, 
Latin, Italian, French, English, Dutch, and Hebrew. She also exhibited skill in 
such arts as embroidery, painting, drawing, glass engraving, singing, and play- 
ing the clavichord. In his praise of her art and learning, Balen compares her 
to Van Schurman by employing the familiar “pearl” metaphor. Moreover, he 
suggests that Van Godewijk’s accomplishments rival those of her famous pre- 
decessor. The obvious intention of this imitation was to advance the merits of 
Dordrecht’s claim to fame with its own famous female heroine. The success of 
these glorifying and emulating tactics is still evident in the early eighteenth 
century when Houbraken praises Van Godewijk’s art, knowledge, wisdom, and 
fame and once again compares her to Van Schurman.!98 


196 Matthys Balen, Beschrijvinge der stad Dordrecht, vervatende haar begin, opkomst, toen- 
eming, en verdere stant: Opgezocht, in ’t licht gebracht, en vertoond, met vele voorname 
voorrechten, hand-vesten, keuren, en oude herkomen; als mede een verzameling van ee- 
nige geslachtboomen, der adelijke, aal-oude, en aanzienlijke heeren-geslachten, van, en in, 
Dordrecht, enz.; zijnde der voornoemde beschrijvinge, gegierd, en verrijkt, met verscheijde 
kopre konst-platen (Dordrecht, Neth.: Simon onder de Linde, 1677), 203-4. The image was 
styled after a drawn self-portrait by Godewijk (see Van der Stighelen and Westen, Elck zijn 
waerom, 181). 

197 The self-portrait is reproduced and discussed in Van der Stighelen and Westen, Elck zijn 
waerom, 181. 

198 Houbraken, De groote schouburgh, 1:316-18. For further scholarship on Van Godewijk, 
see P. Breman, “Margareta’s ode aan Dordrecht,’ Kwartaal & teken van Dordrecht 8, no. 2 
(1982): 7-14; De Jeu, ’T spoor der dichteressen, 36-48; Jane Stevenson, Women Latin Poets: 
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FIGURE 2.55 
q Samuel van Hoogstraten, Margareta 
van Godewijk, illustration from 
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Perhaps no praise of a woman's artistic abilities surpasses that lavished upon 


the turn-of-the-century figure Joanna Koerten (1650-1715), whose talents were 


also compared to those of Van Schurman.!%9 It is difficult to believe that this 


199 


Language, Gender and Authority from Antiquity to the Eighteenth Century (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2005), 353-54- 

For scholarship on Koerten, see J. D. C. van Dokkum, “Hanna de knipster en haar concur- 
renten: Een studie over Oud-Hollandsche schaarkunst,” Het Huis Oud en Nieuw 13 (1915): 
335-58; Michiel Plomp, “De schaar-Minerve: Joanna Koerten (1650-1715),” Teylers Museum 
magazijn 12 (Summer 1986): 10-13; B. Bakker, E. Fleurbaay, and A. W. Gerlagh, De verza- 
meling Van Eeghen: Amsterdamse tekeningen 1600-1950 (Zwolle, Neth.: Waanders, 1989), 
117-22; C. G. Bogaard, “De schaar-Minerva Johanna Koerten (1650-1715) en de waardering 
voor de ‘papieren snykonst” (PhD diss., Utrecht, Neth., 1989); Michiel Plomp, “De por- 
tretten uit het stamboek voor Joanna Koerten (1650-1715),” Leids kunsthistorisch jaarboek 
8 (1989): 323-44; R. J. A. te Rijdt, “Jan Goeree, het stamboek van Joanna Koerten en de 
datering ervan,” Delineavit et Sculpsit 17 (1997): 48-56; Hiddes, “Kunstenaressen in de 
marge?” Henk van Ark, ed., Nieuwsbrief van het Nederlands Museum van Knipkunst en 
de Stichting; M. Roscam Abbing, “Joanna Koerten (1650-1715) en David van Hoogstraten 
(1658-1724): Een bijzondere relatie tussen twee bekende Amsterdammers,” Maandblad 
Amstelodamum 94, no. 2 (2007): 14-29; J. Verhave and J. P. Verhave, Geknipt! Geschiedenis 
van de papierknipkunst in Nederland (Zutphen, Neth.: Walburg Pers, 2008), 20-24; Martha 
Moffitt Peacock, “Paper as Power. Carving a Niche for the Female Artist in the Work of 
Joanna Koerten,” Nederlands jaarboek voor kunstgeschiedenis 62 (2013): 238-65; and Kees 
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FIGURE 2.56 

Pieter Schenk 1 after David van der Plas, 
Joanna Koerten, 1701, mezzotint and 
engraving, 246 x 180 mm 
RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM 


now-little-heard-of papercutting artist was at one time an internationally re- 
nowned figure. Her list of patrons included royalty from throughout Europe. In 
a portrait designed by David van der Plas (1647-1704) and executed by Pieter 
Schenk 1 (1660-1711), an accompanying verse by the poetess Katharyne Lescailje 
(1649-1711) eulogizes the amazing artistic skills of this woman (Fig. 2.56). This 
praise, however, is mild in comparison with the honor bestowed on her by 
Houbraken. While he does include the biographies of a few female artists, and 
even a few of their portraits, none of them is given the importance reserved for 
Koerten. Furthermore, only a small number of artists, male and female, in all 
three volumes of his text are given full-page portraits, and Koerten is a mem- 
ber of that elite group. Even more importantly, Houbraken’s glorifying inclu- 
sion of allegorical figures trumpeting her fame and carrying a laurel crown are 
unique to Koerten’s image (Fig. 2.57). He elaborates on her skills at length and 
describes her works and her international fame in detail.2°° From his account, 
it appears that she, like Van Schurman, was attracted to learning in the arts 
and sciences from a young age. Furthermore, she was a practitioner of many 


Kaldenbach, Tekeningen uit het album amicorum (stamboek) van Joanna Koerten Blok: Een 
overszicht met index (Amsterdam: published by the author, 2014). 
200 Houbraken, De groote schouburgh, 3:293-308. 
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FIGURE 2.57 

Jacob Houbraken, Joanna Koerten, engraved 
illustration from Arnold Houbraken, De groote 
schouburgh der Nederlantsche konstschilders en 
schilderessen, 1721 

RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM 


art forms, including watercolor, embroidery, needlework, glass engraving, wax 
casting, lacemaking, drawing, and music. 

Several of Koerten’s contemporaries, of both genders, also wrote laud- 
ing verses and signed an autograph book, or Stamboek, in honor of Koerten. 
These contemporaries included national and international celebrities like 
Peter the Great, who visited her workshop. This collection of admiring draw- 
ings and poems was kept even after her death by her husband and was pub- 
lished twice during the eighteenth century.2™ This publication calls to mind 
Van Schurman’s self-fashioning in Opuscula. However, such attention to a fe- 
male artist in these eulogizing collections was unprecedented and shows the 
renown some female artists had achieved by the turn of the century. Moreover, 
there were women who contributed to the collection of images and verses: 
Van Schurman, Lescailje, the artist and scientist Maria Sibylla Merian (1647- 
1717), the artist Elizabeth Crama (1672-1721),?°? and the poetess Gesine Brit 
(c. 1669-1747). One of the contributors to the book claims that Koerten’s art 


201 Het stamboek op de papiere snykunst van mejuffouw Joanna Koerten, Amsterdam 1735; 
Op de papiere snykunst van juffrouw Joanna Koerten, Amsterdam 1736. 

202 There is little known about Crama, but for a brief discussion, see Ingrid W. L. Moerman, 
“Kalligrafie: Echte nationale dilettantenkunst,” Nieuw Letterkundig Magazijn 16 (1998): 
23-25. 
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FIGURE 2.58 

Frans van Mieris 11, Allegory on the Death of 
Joanna Koerten, c. 1720, drawing, 318 x 200 mm 
MUSEE DU LOUVRE, PARIS 


will outshine and vanquish the colossal glories of Rome, Florence, and Venice. 
He further predicts that through her, the female sex will be crowned with 
splendor and glory eternally.°3 Frans van Mieris 11 (1689-1763) furnished an 
allegorical drawing for the album that has a similar intent with its memorializ- 
ing of the death of Koerten (Fig. 2.58). It depicts a winged victory standing on a 
sarcophagus and holding a laurel crown in one hand and a portrait of Koerten 
in the other. A second figure triumphantly tramples on the scythe of Father 
Time, thus indicating that Koerten’s fame endures beyond death.2 
Houbraken’s son Jacob (1698-1780) was clearly linking Koerten’s fame back to 
her famous female predecessor in his album drawing, in which Van Schurman’s 
portrait is paired with Koerten’s. The two portraits include artistic and scholarly 
tools, such as books, papers, brushes, a palette, and a pair of scissors (Fig. 2.59). 
Asculpted figure of Minerva looks up in admiration toward these tremendous- 
ly famous women. Minerva's inclusion reminds the viewer that both women 
were inheritors of the goddess’s name as a meritorious appellation—Koerten 


203 Stamboek, 126-27. 

204 The meaning of this motif is discussed in Ger Luijten, “De triomf van de schilderkunst: 
Een titeltekening van Gesina ter Borch en een toneelstuk,’ Bulletin van het Rijksmuseum 
36 (1988): 283-314. 
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Jacob Houbraken, Double Portrait of Joanna Koerten and Anna Maria van 
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drawing, 148 x 92 mm 
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FIGURE 2.60 

Arnold Houbraken, Joanna Koerten on the Art 
Throne, c. 1715, drawing, d 156 mm, Gemeente 
STADSARCHIEF, AMSTERDAM 


was known as the “Scissors-Minerva.”2°> Moreover, Minerva's lance-wielding, 
militaristic appearance alludes to cultural memories of the revolutionary hero- 
ines and the Maid of Holland in their subversion of manly roles. This cultural 
memory of heroic females becomes obvious in album verses, which claim that 
Koerten’s struggle eclipsed that of the Amazons and deserved great fame.206 
Moreover, the poetess Gesine Brit often calls Koerten the “Kunstheldin” (art 
heroine) of the Amstel River in her ode to Koerten from the Stamboek that was 
republished in Houbraken’s biography.” She claims that Koerten’s heroism is 
particularly notable due to the fact that nature is against women in the arena 
of art. Thus, once again, it is a woman’s ability to transgress gender boundar- 
ies and exemplify male qualities that makes her a heroine. Moreover, the no- 
tion that these heroic contributions will have consequence for future women 
is adduced from another of Arnold Houbraken’s drawings for the Stamboek in 
which she instructs two young female pupils seated before her (Fig. 2.60). One 
balances a sculpted figure with her hand while the other grasps a papercutting. 


205 Stamboek, 75. Other contributions to the Stamboek that pair Minerva’s depiction with 
that of Koerten include images by Louis Fabricius Dubourg, Willem van Mieris, and 
Mattheus Terwesten. 

206 Stamboek, 64. 

207 Stamboek, 37-42. 
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FIGURE 2.61 

Jan van Vianen, The Maid of 
Amsterdam with Tribute to 
Joanna Koerten, c. 1726, drawing, 
d205mm 

GEMEENTE STADSARCHIEF, 
AMSTERDAM 


Koerten is seated beneath a baldachin with her famed scissors in one hand and 
her palette and brushes in the other. The inscription below claims that Koerten 
is worthy to be placed on the throne of art because of her amazing creations 
known throughout the Netherlands.208 

Many poems in the Stamboek elaborate on the fame that Koerten had 
brought to the city, and one author even calls her studio in Amsterdam the 
eighth wonder of the world.?°9 In this vein, another celebratory drawing de- 
picts the allegorical and militaristic figure of the Dutch Maid—in this case the 
Maid of Amsterdam—in front of the Stadhuis, or city hall (Fig. 2.61). This tri- 
umphant figure is accompanied by a god symbolizing Amsterdam's Ij River, 
two putti carrying scissors, and a portrait of Koerten. Hence, the citizens of 
Amsterdam are proclaiming their own unique heroine, as Haarlem, Utrecht, 
Alkmaar, Leiden, and Dordrecht had done before. 

In one final drawing from the stamboek, there is significant evidence as to 
how dramatically this cultural heroine had been able to alter male attitudes 
regarding mirroring the fame and glory of accomplished women. In a unique 
drawing with inscription, Philip Tideman (1657-1705) and Arnold Houbraken 
praise Koerten by portraying her at her toilette gazing into a mirror (Fig. 2.62). 


208 This drawing and others from the Stamboek are discussed in Bakker, Fleurbaay, and 
Gerlagh, De verzameling Van Eeghen, 35, 17-22. 

209 Stamboek, patriotic inscriptions to the city of Amsterdam are found on pages 28, 11, 124— 
30, 144-45. 
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FIGURE 2.62 

Philip Tideman and Arnold 
Houbraken, Monument for Joanna 
Koerten, c. 1720-1725, drawing, 

98 x 89 mm 

GEMEENTE STADSARCHIEF, 
AMSTERDAM 


She is accompanied by two eulogizing, allegorical figures. One wears a laurel 
crown and carries a triumphal palm reminiscent of the Maid of Holland. The 
other is Minerva, who is ready to bestow glory on this Amsterdam maid with 
her ready scissors. The accompanying verses indicate how Koerten now views 
her true self —a self that has renounced the frivolous vanity of women and has 
instead taken on more meritorious characteristics: 


Joanna Koerten, your jewels are ways of Virtue and Art that accompany 
and adorn you. 

Joanna does not wear ostentatious robes. She wears neither precious 
treasure nor gold; but she displays virtue and artistic adornment that 
never age.210 


The complete subversion of misogynist biases regarding women, mirror- 
gazing, and vanity is accomplished in this drawing. This transposal of tradition- 
ally negative signifiers into celebrations of female accomplishment through 
heroic Maid of Holland references reflects a high point in women’s abilities to 
establish positive identities for themselves. 


210 Joanna Koerten, uw juweelen zijn manieren van Deugt en Konst die u versellen en versieren. 
Joanna draegt geen praalgewaden. Zij draegt kleinodien noch gout. Maar pronkt met deugt 
en kunstsieraden. Waar van de luister noit verout. 
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FIGURE 2.63 

Joanna Koerten, Roman 
Liberty, 1697, paper 
cutting, 293 x 245 cm 
WESTFRIES MUSEUM, 
HOORN 


SES 


COTM 


Such female triumph is also reflected in Koerten’s most beloved work, a cutting 
of the Roman Liberty (1697) that she kept during her life and presumably chose 
to decorate the original title plate to the Stamboek (Fig. 2.63).2 The design for 
this image was probably inspired by another titleplate depicting the Maid of 
Holland. Philipp von Zesen, a German author working in the Republic, pub- 
lished his history of Amsterdam, Leo Belgicus, in 1660. The opening print depicts 
circular male portrait heads (Roman and Netherlandish rulers) surrounding 
the enthroned Maid of Holland with her lion and hat of liberty (Fig. 2.64).2!2 
Similarly, Koerten’s heroic female figure is surrounded by circular portraits of 
ancient emperors. While the heroic female figure and the Roman she-wolf in 
Koerten’s image once again celebrated freedom and Republican virtues, the al- 
legories also eulogized Koerten’s Amazonian efforts in the amazingly detailed 


211 Te Rijdt, “Jan Goeree,’ 48-56. 

212 Philipp von Zesen, Philippi Cæsii a Zesen Leo Belgicus, hoc ist, succincta ac di lucida nar- 
ratio exordii, progressus, ac denique ad summam perfection redacti stabiliminis, & interioris 
forme, ac status, Reipublice feederatarum Belgii regionum (Amsterdam: Elzevir, 1660). 
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FIGURE 2.64 
AMSTELODAMI, Engraved frontispiece from Philipp von 
Ex Officina Elzeviriana. A: 1660. Zesen, Leo Belgicus, 1660 


technique. Obviously, the artist wanted to be associated with a magnificent 
and ancient figure of liberty, just like the heroines and Minervas before her. 
This work received praise from several contributors to the Stamboek. Evidence 
that it was intended as a showpiece for visitors to her studio is found in the 
inscription cut at the bottom of the piece. The inscription is a verse written by 
Abraham Bogaert (1663-1727), the Dutch surgeon and author, which praises 
Koerten’s skill. Hence, a female artist was able to laud her own artistic ability 
and fame in both image and text—seemingly without fear of negative reper- 
cussions. This bold pronouncement is a testament to how far some women 
had come in transposing the traditional patriarchal schema that had at times 
inhibited female artists early in the Golden Age. 

This discussion of Van Schurman and her circle of influence attests that 
women were not absent from participation and influence in the public sphere. 
They form an important component to Habermas’s model for the develop- 
ment of this early modern construct. He declares that even though women 
may have been excluded from the political realm, they nevertheless “often 
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took a more active part in the literary [and one might well add artistic] pub- 
lic sphere than the owners of private property and family heads themselves.”?!8 
Certainly, this was true of many women who participated in the Dutch world 
of arts and letters. 


210 Fashioning Other Women Artists 


In general maneuvers during the seventeenth century, other women artists 
strategized ways of self-imaging in order to increase their fame and to gain 
recognition of their artistic abilities. As previously discussed, the difficul- 
ties for women achieving such public renown through the self-portrait were 
significant due to negative associations with women mirroring themselves. 
Nevertheless, the inroads that had already been made for women’s glorifying 
portraiture by the military and cultural heroines helped them to fashion asser- 
tive celebrations of their skills. 

Clara Peeters (c.1580—1589—c. 1621/1641) was one of the earliest Netherlandish 
female artists to redefine the connections between mirroring and the female 
artist, and thus she was able to begin rehabilitating the female self-portrait. 
Even though Peeters is generally associated with the southern Netherlands, 
documents formerly thought to refer to her baptism and marriage in Antwerp 
have been questioned and dismissed by several scholars.?4 An early article 
about her by Abraham Bredius stated that documents indicated she had spent 
time in Amsterdam and The Hague.”!5 Furthermore, the foremost expert on 
Peeters, Pamela Hibbs Docoteau, accepts that Peeters was probably trained 
in the north, perhaps in Middelburg, due to stylistic similarities with other 
still-life artists working there at the turn of the century. Therefore, her likely 


213 Habermas, Public Sphere, 56. 

214 Marie-Louise Hairs, Les peintres flamands de fleurs au XVII" siècle (Paris and New York: 
Elsevier, 1955), 126; Peter Mitchell, European Flower Painters (London: A. and C. Black, 
1973), 199. 

215 Abraham Bredius, “Clara Peeters (Pieters), in Allgemeines Lexikon der bildenden 
Künstler: Von der Antike bis zur Gegenwart, ed. Ulrich Thieme and Felix Becker (Leipzig: 
E. A. Seeman, 1933), 27:7. 

216 Pamela Hibbs Decoteau, Clara Peeters: 1594-ca. 1640: And the Development of Still-Life 
Painting in Northern Europe (Lingen, Ger.: Luca Verlag, 1992), 9. It is also significant that 
two Dutch collectors owned Peeters’s work in the seventeenth century. An Antwerp Guild 
mark on one of her paintings indicates that Peeters was in Antwerp at some point, but 
she may have begun her career in the North and traveled back there during her painting 
career. 
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contact with, and visible influence on, women artists of the north will be the 
starting point for an analysis of female self-fashioning during this era. 

Peeters’s self-portraits were perhaps less brazen than some female portraits, 
but they were nevertheless influential. Peeters was one of the first female art- 
ists to negotiate public visibility for herself despite cultural barriers, and she 
did so in ingenious ways. She dealt with the dilemma for female artists by turn- 
ing to Netherlandish male precedents for representing oneself in art. As the 
renowned Van Eyck had done in the fifteenth century, Peeters painted her re- 
flection on various objects within her paintings. In a Still Life with a Covered 
Cup of 1612, her self-portrait is reflected eight times. The focus of these depic- 
tions is more or less distinct, depending on their presumed proximity to their 
source. As has been discussed by Celeste Brusati, these painted reflections were 
not only an assertion of Peeters herself as the artist of the work, but they also 
demonstrated her skill in crafting the illusion of a three-dimensional object 
that distorts and multiplies her image in its reflective surface.2!” While Peeters 
resorted to a traditional and acceptable male precedent in order to deal with 
the dilemma of mirroring herself, she also introduced a gendered negotiation 
to this problem. 

In a vanitas painting from the early seventeenth century, Peeters distin- 
guished between the negative and positive aspects of female mirroring in a 
manner not found among images by her male contemporaries (Fig. 2.65).218 
The painting pictures a young woman in revealing and costly dress holding a 
vial with fragile bubbles. She is surrounded by various costly objects symboliz- 
ing pride and vanity. It has been popularly proclaimed a self-portrait, ignoring 
the fact that the woman does not look at all like the dark-haired young woman 


217 Celeste Brusati, “Stilled Lives: Self-Portraiture and Self-Reflection in Seventeenth-Century 
Netherlandish Still-Life Painting,” Simiolus: Netherlands Quarterly for the History of Art 20, 
nos. 2/3 (1990-1991): 168-82. 

218 Although some have disagreed with a Peeters attribution for this painting, most ex- 
perts consider it to be by her hand. For the details of this debate, see rkd.nl/en/explore/ 
images/195294. Decoteau considers it to be a work by Peeters (see Clara Peeters, 47-53). 
Other scholarship on Peeters includes Ann Sutherland Harris and Linda Nochlin, Women 
Artists, 1550-1950 (Los Angeles: Los Angeles County Museum of Art, 1976), 131-33; Eddy 
de Jongh, Still-Life in the Age of Rembrandt (Auckland: Auckland City Art Gallery, 1982); 
Erika Gemar-Költzsch, Holländische stillebenmaler im 17. jahrhundert (Lingen, Ger.: De 
Luca, 1995); Huet and Grieten, Oude meesteressen, 121-33; Alan Chong and Wouter Kloek, 
Het Nederlandse stilleven, 1550-1720 (Zwolle, Neth.: Waanders, 1999); Van der Stighelen 
and Westen, Elck zijn waerom, 141-43; Fred G. Meijer, The Collection of Dutch and Flemish 
Still-Life Paintings Bequeathed by Daisy Linda Ward (Zwolle, Neth.: Waanders, 2003); and 
Julie Hochstrasser, Still Life and Trade in the Dutch Golden Age (New Haven, CT: Yale 
University Press, 2007), 30. 
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FIGURE 2.65 Clara Peeters, Allegory on Vanity, c. 1618, oil on panel, 37.2 x 50.2 cm 
PRIVATE COLLECTION 


reflected in Peeters’s other self-portraits. Moreover, viewers have neglected 
the fact that a self-portrait already exists within the painting—an image of 
a dark-haired young woman found on the vessel at the far right of the paint- 
ing (Fig. 2.66). Thus, Peeters appears to be making a clear distinction between 
her own mirrored image and the vanitas figure. The young woman at the left 
wastes time in frivolous pursuits, such as blowing bubbles and adorning her- 
self with expensive accessories. As a temptation to licentiousness with her low 
décolletage, she represents the traditional vanitas warning against the sin of 
lust associated with tempting women, while Peeters, the artist, instead repre- 
sents the virtues of industry and skill. Moreover, the accomplished products of 
her industry are not fleeting; they will outlive all the ephemeral objects in the 
painting. 

The vanitas statement that she makes in this image is somewhat compa- 
rable to the meaning found in many male portraits but with different signifi- 
ers.219 While men frequently employed allegorical figures of Time and Death 


219 Foran example of an image that pairs a male portrait with Time and Death, see the en- 
graving by Aegidius Sadeler 11 of the artist Bartholomeus Spranger and his wife Christina 
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FIGURE 2.66 

Clara Peeters, Allegory 
on Vanity, detail with 
self-portrait 


to represent their eternal fame, the worldly female chosen by Peeters was not 
a common feature in such male self-fashioning. Hence, even though her pair- 
ing of self-portraiture and vanitas motifs was adopted from male prototypes, 
she provocatively manipulated this association in order to imply positive pride 
rather than the negative narcissism traditionally associated with women and 
mirrors. Thus, she did precisely what De Bie later pleaded for women artists to 
do: she rejected traditional notions equating women with vain, self-beautifying 
mirror-gazing and instead displayed her “manly” artistic skills.220 

Perhaps no female self-portrait has attracted more modern attention for its 
audacious fashioning of the female artist than that of Judith Leyster (1606-1669; 
Fig. 2.67).?2 This painting from about 1633 exudes confidence in her skill as an 


Muller, from about 1600. Also, see the 1685 painted self-portrait by Michiel van Musscher. 
It is interesting to note that the pendant to this self-portrait depicts Van Musscher’s wife 
Eva Visscher in a similar mode. However, the figure of Time used with his visage has been 
substituted with a helmeted and lance-wielding figure of Minerva in her portrait. Hence, 
there remains a constant linking of celebrated women with Minerva and the Maid of 
Holland. 

220 De Bie, Het gulden cabinet, 557-60. 

221 The modern rediscovery of the artist Judith Leyster began with Cornelis Hofstede de 
Groot, “Judith Leyster,’ Jahrbuch der Königlich Preussischen Kunstammlungen 14 (1893): 
190-98, and Juliane Harms, “Judith Leyster, ihr Leben und ihr Werk,’ Oud Holland 44 (1927): 
88-96, 112-26, 145-54, 221-42, 275-79. In more recent times, the following studies have 
appeared: Hofrichter, Judith Leyster; Biesboer and Welu, Judith Leyster; Gemar-Költzsch, 
Holländische stillebenmaler, 135-45; Van der Stighelen and Westen, Elck zijn waerom, 
158-63; and Anna Tummers, Judith Leyster: De eerste vrouw die meesterschilder werd 
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FIGURE 2.67 

Judith Leyster, 
Self-Portrait, c. 1633, oil 
on canvas, 74.6 x 65.1 cm 
THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY OF ART, 
WASHINGTON, DC 


artist through its adoption of male prototypical signifiers. The familiar image 
of the male artist seated in front of his canvas with palette and brushes occurs 
with increasing frequency from the later part of the sixteenth into the seven- 
teenth century. As several scholars have suggested, this format enabled the art- 
ist to demonstrate his artistic skill and proclaim his fame.?22 There is, however, 
an early female example by the Flemish artist Catharina van Hemessen, which 
may have influenced Leyster’s decision of self-imaging and which appears 
to be the earliest example of this self-portrait format (Fig. 2.68).2?3 Leyster’s 


222 


223 


(Haarlem, Neth.: Frans Hals Museum, 2009). A similarly confident, but much later, self- 
portrait of Judith Leyster as artist was recently discovered and sold by Christie’s London 
on December 8, 2016. 

Jan Piet Filedt Kok discusses portraits of artists at work in four engravings of 1572 with 
praising verses by Dominicus Lampsonius (see “De vroegste gegraveerde schilderpor- 
tretten uit 1572,” in Ekkart, Face Book, 67-74). He notes an earlier example of this portrait 
type by Catharina van Hemessen but does not discuss it. He asserts that such a portrait 
was made to convey the skill of the artist. In a later series published by Hondius in 16n, 
most of the added portraits depict the artists at work. 

The debate over the sources that influenced Leyster’s self-portrait are summarized in 
Biesboer and Welu, Judith Leyster, 162-67. Although some have dismissed the influence 
of Van Hemessen’s self-portrait, it should be noted that there are two known copies of 
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FIGURE 2.68 

Catharina van Hemessen, 
Self-Portrait, 1548, tempera 
on panel, 31 x 24.5 cm 
KUNSTMUSEUM BASEL, 
BASEL 


figure becomes even more self-assured than Van Hemessen’s through its direct 
confrontation with the viewer and through its assertive presence. In addition, 
Leyster has gone a step further by reversing the conventional depiction of male 
artist and female model. The female artist now paints a male figure. Numerous 
images of male artists, in history paintings, genre scenes, or self-portraits, con- 
form to a standard in which the man objectifies the female by painting her as 


the painting, which suggests it might have been a somewhat known composition. Also, 
if the artist biographer Karel van Mander’s claim that Van Hemessen’s father was in 
Haarlem—the hometown of Van Mander and Leyster—is correct, it is possible that on 
such a trip, a copy of the work accompanied the family north. For Van Mander’s men- 
tion of Jan van Hemessen, see Het schilder-boeck, waerin voor eerst de leerlustighe Iueght 
den grondt der edel vry schilderconst in verscheyden deelen wort voorghedraghen: Daer nae 
in dry deelen t'leuen der vermaerde doorluchtighe schilders des ouden, en nieuwen tyds. 
Eyntlyck d'wtlegghinghe op den Metamophoseon Pub.Ouidij Nasonis. Oock daerbeneffens 
wtbeeldinghe der figueren. Alles dienstich en nut den shcilders, constbeminders en dichters, 
oock allen staten van menschen (Haarlem, Neth.: Passchier van Wesbusch, 1604), 205. The 
author's first name is variously spelled Carel or Karel. 
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an ideal on the canvas.??+ Leyster’s reversal of these roles is as surprising in its 
subversion as the humorous Verkeerde wereld, or upside-down-world, prints to 
be discussed in Chapter 3. This breaching of cultural norms demonstrates how 
consequential the position of the female artist was becoming. 

As has been suggested, perhaps the boldness of this self-fashioning was a 
natural consequence for a woman who had her own studio and assistants.225 
Leyster had demonstrated her ability to compete in the world of men when 
admitted to Haarlem’s Guild of St. Luke in 1633. Her powerful interventions in 
the male world of artmaking are also evidenced by her suit against the painter 
Frans Hals for illicitly taking on one of her pupils. Her heroic contributions 
to the city of Haarlem were memorialized by Ampzing and particularly by 
Schrevelius. The latter pointed out that there are not only male but also female 
artists in the city of Haarlem and stated that these women should be included 
with the men. He gave honor to Leyster and then continued on to mention the 
artist Maria de Grebber (c. 1602—1680).226 

Leyster’s manner of presenting her skill to the viewing public would have 
important consequences for later female artists—particularly those in Van 
Honthorst’s workshop. Margareta Maria de Roodere (1620-1666) was one 
of a number of women who probably studied with the successful artist Van 
Honthorst.?2” Hoogstraten writes that Van Honthorst had several young women 
of prominent families as pupils in his studio.?28 In the manner of Leyster’s self- 
portrait, Van Honthorst painted a portrait of De Roodere behind an easel with 
paints and brushes demonstrating her artistic skills, as she presumably paints 
a portrait of her father with her mother looking on (Fig. 2.69). Although this is 
not a self-portrait, the artist nevertheless makes it clear that the woman is now 
the portrait painter of a male subject with the palette, the brushes, the mahl 
stick, and her gesture toward her masterpiece. Van Honthorst used this same 
format for a portrait of an anonymous pupil in 1648 (Fig. 2.70). This woman art- 
ist, in the more convincing working attire of a black painter’s smock, is shown 
in the process of depicting a man’s portrait with her tools; it is probable that 


224 Sluijter thoroughly treats this tradition in Seductress of Sight. He references many exam- 
ples of the topos on pages 86-159. 

225 Biesboer and Welu, Judith Leyster, 162. 

226 Ampzing, Beschrijvinge ende Lof der Stad Haerlem, 370; Schrevelius, Harlemias, 384-85. 

227 For a discussion of Van Honthorst’s female pupils, see Jorunn Labordus, “Gerard van 
Honthorst en zijn prinsessen,’ in Kloek, Sengers, and Tobé, Vrouwen en kunst, 79-88, and 
Judson and Ekkart, Honthorst, 286. 

228 Marten Jan Bok and Jos de Meyere, “Schilderes aan haar ezel: Nieuwe gegevens over het 
schilderij van Gerard van Honthorst” Maandblad Oud-Utrecht 58 (1985): 298-303. The 
painting is also discussed in Eddy de Jongh and Marjolein de Boer, Faces of the Golden Age: 
Seventeenth-Century Dutch Portraits (English Supplement) (The Hague, Neth.: Rijksdienst 
Beeldende Kunst, 1994), 34-35. 
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FIGURE 2.69 Gerard van Honthorst, Portrait of Margareta Maria de 
Roodere and Her Parents Gerard de Roodere and Maria 
van Putten, 1652, oil on canvas, 142.3 x 168.2 cm 
CENTRAAL MUSEUM, UTRECHT 


FIGURE 2.70 

Gerard van Honthorst, 
Portrait of a Woman 
Artist, 1648, oil on canvas, 
138 x 113 cm 

CROCKER ART MUSEUM, 
SACRAMENTO 
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the man is a sweetheart or husband because of Cupid’s presence? Therefore, 
these women are shown in the same subversive manner as Leyster in an at- 
tempt to similarly proclaim their own usurpation of traditional male roles.230 
Particularly prominent in Van Honthorst’s workshop were the daughters of 
the exiled Bohemian king, Frederick v (1596-1632). Several portraits and self- 
portraits of these princesses in the style of Van Honthorst still exist. One of 
the daughters, Louise Hollandine (1622-1709), created many self-portrayals in 
which she appears to be sorting through several different personae as she seeks 
to define herself.?3! These experimentations are reminiscent of the many ex- 
plorations of self-representation by Van Schurman. A laurel-crowned female- 
artist portrait in the style of Van Honthorst may depict Hollandine (Fig. 2.71), 
or it may be a self-portrait of her sister Elizabeth van de Palts (1618-1680) or 
another female artist in his workshop. Whatever the identity of the artist, 
this portrait asserts the capabilities of the paintress, but it also recalls the im- 
portant struggles for women artists in the portrayal of self. The artist’s lasting 
skill is praised and honored through her laurel crown, while her transient op- 
posite on the canvas is censured as an object of worldly vanity who admires 
herself before a mirror. While the emblematic nature of some of these por- 
traits of women painting may also identify them as allegorical representations 
of Pictura, as has been suggested with this image, it does not detract from the 
praise bestowed on these women as artists who deserve acclaim for their skill.233 
The artist Gesina ter Borch (1633-1690) also advances herself in this bold 
manner. Unlike some of the women discussed thus far, she grew up in, and 
was influenced by, a family of artists, including her father, Gerard ter Borch the 
Elder (1582/1583-1662), and her half-brother, Gerard ter Borch 11 (1617-1681). 


229 Judson and Ekkart, Honthorst, 313; Craft-Giepmans and De Vries, Portret in portret, 126. 

230 Other portraits of women at the easel are still extant, but the sitters are anonymous. One 
other example of a known female sitter before an easel is Gabriël Metsu’s (1629-1667) 
portrait of his wife, Isabella de Wolff (c. 1661-1664). The painting has been identified as an 
allegory of love inspiring the arts in Craft-Giepmans and De Vries, Portret in portret, 16-17. 
Nevertheless, there are many portraits of women artists that had allegorical meaning but 
still referenced their talents as artists. The fact that De Wolff was the daughter of the fe- 
male artist Maria de Grebber (1602-1680), and that she came from an artist family, makes 
it probable that she, too, had training in the arts. 

231  Alheidis van Rohr, “Peint Par Madame |’Abesse’: Louise Hollandine Prinzessin von der 
Pfalz (1622-1709),” Niederdeutsche Beiträge zur Kunstgeschichte 28 (1989): 143-54. 

232 The possibility that it is Elizabeth is discussed in De Jongh and De Boer, Faces of the Golden 
Age, 35-36, and in Eddy de Jongh, Dankzij de tiende muze: 33 opstellen uit Kunstschrift 
(Leiden, Neth.: Primavera, 2000), 156-58. De Jongh also identifies the figure as the sense of 
sight and the muse of painting but still admits that it has the appearance of a self-portrait. 

233 Luijten, “De triomf.” 
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FIGURE 2.71 School of Gerard van Honthorst, Portrait of a Young Lady as 
Pictura, c. 1675, oil on canvas, 106 x 98 cm 
STEDELIJK MUSEUM ZWOLLE, ZWOLLE 


While her reputation was not as widespread as that of some women, she nev- 
ertheless acquired renown in her city of Zwolle. Her three-quarter-length self- 
portrait (1661), kept by her in a collection of family drawings, is particularly 
reminiscent of her heroine foremothers (Fig. 2.72). She is fashionably dressed 
and holds a fan, while her face is exquisitely framed by perfectly coifed ringlets 
and a large pearl earring. She stands before a sumptuous blue satin cloth of 
honor that has been pulled aside to reveal a view into the landscape. Since the 
compositional elements of the background are not to be found in the works of 
the other artists in her family, it can be assumed that these props were decided 
upon by Ter Borch herself. It seems possible that the portrait of Van Schurman, 
reproduced in numerous editions of Cats’s collected works, provided the in- 
spiration for this cloth of honor and landscape view—just as it would do for 
the portrait of Van Godewijk. In a manner similar to this precedent, Ter Borch 
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FIGURE 2.72 

Gesina ter Borch, Self-Portrait, 1661, 
drawing and watercolor, 

243 x 360 mm 

RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM 


chose to include a eulogizing poem beneath her self-portrayal. It was written 
by a family friend, the schoolmaster Joost Hermans Roldanus. His reference to 
Pallas Minerva is also reminiscent of the earlier praise of Van Schurman: 


Here one sees represented a young lady, beautiful of being, 
Her virtues, honor and art can never be praised enough. 


234 The attribution of this work as a self-portrait due to its dissimilarity with the works of 
Gerard ter Borch and the English translation of Roldanus’s verse are found in Alison 
McNeil Kettering, Drawings from the Ter Borch Studio Estate, 2 vols. (The Hague, Neth.: 
Staatsuitgeverij, 1988), 2:624. 

Hier siet men afgebeelt, een Juffer schoon van wesen, 

Haer Deuchden, eer en konst, wort nooyt genoegh gepresen: 
En als men siet wat zy met haer pincelen doet, 

Wie isser die sich dan niet seer verwond’ren moet? 

Het schijnt dat Pallas, haer so vast heft aengenomen, 

Dat Venus noch haer soon, niet eens by haer mach komen: 
Sy kiest een vrye staet, tot konst streckt al haer lust, 

Dies leeft zij na haer wensch, eensaem in vreed’ en rust. 
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And when one sees what she does with her brush, 

Who could possibly not be astonished? 

It seems that Pallas has so completely claimed her, 

That neither Venus nor her son may come close to her: 

She chooses to remain free, all her desire is directed to art, 
She lives thus according to her wish, alone in peace and quiet. 


Such praise is reminiscent of the awe and admiration expressed over the 
goddess-like accomplishments of Van Schurman. Indeed, the entire scrap- 
book reminds one of the famous Opuscula. Reminiscent of her forerunner, 
Ter Borch included several poems in her own honor at the outset of this text.295 
One of these verses, by her friend Henrik Jordis, makes a familiar reference to 
Minerva. He calls her the “Pallas of Zwolle” and praises her wisdom and her 
ability to make nature live through her art in an ode referencing another self- 
portrait ensconced within a decorative cartouche bearing the Ter Borch coat of 
arms (Fig. 2.73).236 In addition, a poem by Robert Altius compares Ter Borch’s 
bravery to the Amazons and her wisdom to the sibyls. And in another ode by 
Roldanus, her manly accomplishment is lauded. He states that artistic talent 
is certainly to be praised in a man but that it should be even more prized in a 
woman. He also claims that her talent supersedes that of many male artists. 
Then he significantly asks, “Why shouldn't a daughter learn to make art, so 
that her name will long stand in renown like her brother’s?”237 This query in- 
dicates that she had acquired a local level of fame and that it was her desire to 
achieve this celebrity. A further comparison with Van Schurman and other cul- 
tural heroines can be drawn based on the inclusion of a lengthy panegyric by 
a female friend, the poetess Anna Adriana Geerdinx. She, too, praises Gesina’s 
skill and fame, which she claims will endure through her art. Thus, like her 
celebrated predecessors, Gesina’s abilities were locally acclaimed and Gesina 
became a source of civic pride through her artistic transgression of traditional 
gender roles. 

Evidence that Ter Borch intended her text as an Opuscula-like glorification 
of her own talents is found in the title drawing, the Triumph of Painting over 
Death (Fig. 2.74). This drawing was meant to accompany a play by Jordis, which 


235 Folios 6-15 of the scrapbook. 

236 This self-portrait, folio 8, is a copy after an earlier version found in her poetry album, 
folio 2 recto. 

237 “Waerom en souden dochters niet, Gelijck men hier en elders siet, Tot const te leeren sijn be- 
quaem? Dat haer maeckt een vermaerde name, Gelijck de name langh sal bestaen, Van haer, 
die dit werck heeft gedaen, Gelijck haar broeders wijt vermaert, Die oock sijn van deselve aert, 
Daer in de const oock is geplant.” 
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FIGURE 2.74 Gesina ter Borch, Triumph of Painting over Death, 1660, drawing and 
watercolor, 243 x 360 mm 
RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM 
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is found at the end of the scrapbook. In this title plate, Ter Borch has included 
two portrayals of herself: one in the guise of Pictura, or the art of painting, at 
her easel, and another in a portrait held aloft by the putti at the left. In both 
images she pays honor to her abilities as an artist with accompanying trumpets 
and laurel wreath to indicate her celebrity. Once again, Time and Death are 
trampled underfoot in the presence of her enduring art.2?38 Thus, the text truly 
becomes a tribute to her and her art to claim manly fame like several women 
artists of her era. 

The artist Maria van Oosterwijck (1630-1693) continued to redefine female 
identity through the self-portrait in the later seventeenth century. Her father, 
Jacobus, a Dutch Reformed minister, probably encouraged her to receive artis- 
tic instruction at a young age. By the time she moved to Utrecht in 1660, she 
was training with the still-life artist Jan Davidsz. de Heem (1606-1684). This 
training meant that, unlike some of these earlier paintresses, she could claim 
a truly international reputation. Houbraken stated that Louis xiv of France 
and Emperor Leopold both had her paintings in their collections.??9 In addi- 
tion, William and Mary of England and Cosimo de Medici were her patrons. 
She taught her maid, Geertje Pieters (or Wyntges) to paint, and Pieters also 
became a selling artist. Huygens wrote a verse in praise of this internationally 
renowned artist and her maid/pupil in which he claims that no one compares 
with the skill of Van Oosterwijck. She followed Peeters’s model by depicting 
self-portraits on reflective surfaces in her still-lifes. In a Vanitas Still Life of the 
1660s, which was sold to the emperor, Van Oosterwijck similarly differentiated 
the eternal quality of her artistic skill and fame from symbols of transience and 
worldliness (Fig. 2.75). The religious iconography of this painting, including 
the presence of Cats’s text Self-stryt (first published in 1620) as a warning that 


238 Luijten, “De triomf.” For further reading on Gesina ter Borch, see J. Verbeek, “Tekeningen 
van de familie ter Borch,’ Antiek 1 (1966): 34-39; H. R. Hoetink, Gerard Ter Borch. Zwolle 
1617-Deventer 1681 (The Hague, Neth.: Mauritshuis, 1974), 236-41; Alison McNeil Kettering, 
“Ter Borch's Studio Estate,” Apollo 117 (1983): 443-51; Alison McNeil Kettering, The Dutch 
Arcadia: Pastoral Art and Its Audience in the Golden Age (Totowa, NJ: Allanheld and 
Schram, 1983), 78-80; Bob Haak and Annemiek Overbeek, Hollandse schilders in de 
gouden eeuw (Amsterdam: Meulenhoff-Landshoff, 1984), 395, 398; Hans Luijten, “Swiren 
vol van leer, amblemsche wijs geduijt: Een opmerkelijk zeventiende-eeuws poëzie-album 
van Gesina ter Borch,” Bulletin van het Rijksmuseum 36 (1988): 315-42; Lydie van Dijk and 
Jean Streng, Zwolle in de gouden eeuw: Cultuur en schilderkunst (Zwolle, Neth.: Stedelijk 
Museum, 1997); Arthur K. Wheelock Jr., Gerard ter Borch (Washington, DC: National 
Gallery of Art, 2004); and Marjan Brouwer and Herma de Beer, De gouden eeuw van Gesina 
ter Borch (Zwolle, Neth.: Waanders, 2010). 

239 Houbraken, De groote schouburgh, 2:214-18. 

240 Huygens, Gedichten, 8:163. 
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FIGURE 2.75 Maria van Oosterwijck, Vanitas Still Life, 1660s, oil on canvas, 73 x 88.5 cm 
KUNSTHISTORISCHES MUSEUM, VIENNA 


earthly pleasures are to be avoided, has been discussed in detail.2# Cats’s text 
begins with the biblical story of Joseph being seduced by the wife of Potiphar 
as an example of the human battle between the spirit and the flesh. The large 
purse and coins at the left also indicate a moral against earthly temptations. 
Strewn throughout the painting are references to the transience of life, includ- 
ing the biblical text from Job 14 in the foreground, the wilting flowers to the left, 
and the hourglass to the right. The large book with the title “REKENINGH" in 
the center literally references a tracking of one’s deeds that are enumerated 
with the quill and inkpot to the right. In the background, a large celestial globe 
mapping out the constellations apparently refers to the heavens as a reward for 
those who live a righteous life. In addition to these vanitas signifiers, there is 
a group of objects that indicates how Van Oosterwijck fashions her own place 


241 Chong and Kloek thoroughly interpret the vanitas symbolism of this painting in Het 
Nederlandse stilleven, 253-55. 
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FIGURE 2.76 
Maria van Oosterwijck, Vanitas Still Life, 
detail with self-portrait 


in the world and in the eternities. In the glass flask at the left, she painted a 
mirrored self-portrait with palette and easel comparable to the mirrored self- 
portraits by Peeters (Fig. 2.76). A slip of paper is wound around the neck of 
the bottle with the words Aqua vitae as a reference to the fountain of living 
waters discussed in the scriptural text of Revelations. Along with the nearby 
skull crowned with laurel and the ear of corn, these objects are symbolic of 
resurrection and the continuance of one’s living reputation and good name 
after death. In this manner, she associates herself and her art with objects that 
have enduring significance. 

Wallerant Vaillant (1623-1677) presumably had these signifiers in mind 
when he painted Van Oosterwijck’s portrait in 1671 (Fig. 2.77). It is reminiscent 
of earlier portraits of female artists in that she is finely dressed but also grasp- 
ing her palette and brushes. A grand cloth of honor is draped behind her red 
chair, and she gazes at the viewer with a rather penetrating stare. In addition to 
lauding her artistic skills, the portrait celebrates her erudition with the inclu- 
sion of a large book. In this fashion, she assimilates the many heroic qualities 
of her predecessors; she is an accomplished woman whose talents and name 
will continue to have consequence for the artistic women to follow—both 
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FIGURE 2.77 

Wallerant Vaillant, 

Maria van Oosterwijck, 1671, 
oil on canvas, 96 x 78 cm 
RIJKSMUSEUM, 
AMSTERDAM 


through her art and through the celebration of her accomplishments in texts 
like Houbraken’s biography.2*2 

A lesser-known but skillful artist of this period was Maria Schalcken (born 
c. 1647/1650—before 1700). As was the case with Ter Borch, Maria's brother 
Godfried (1643-1706) was a more famous artist than she. Indeed, her self- 
portrait was long thought to be a painting by her brother, but a recent clean- 
ing revealed her signature (Fig. 2.78).243 As Leyster had done previously, she 
portrays herself looking toward the viewer in richly textured formal dress as 


242 Early attention to Van Oosterwijck appears in the following texts: Abraham Bredius, 
“Archiefsprokkelingen: Een en ander over Maria van Oosterwijck, ‘vermaert konstschilder- 
esse,” Oud-Holland 52 (1935): 180-82, and Casper Spoor, Kroniek van Nootdorp (Nootdorp, 
Neth.: Gemeente Nootdorp, 1966), 94-104. She is placed in the broader context of still-life 
painting in Sam Segal, Flowers and Nature: Netherlandish Flower Painting of Four Centuries 
(The Hague, Neth.: SDU, 1990), 220-21; Paul Taylor, Dutch Flower Painting 1600-1720 (New 
Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1995); Gemar-Költzsch, Holländische stillebenmaler; 
and Van der Stighelen and Westen, Elck zijn waerom, 182-83. 

243 Thierry Beherman discusses this as a work by Godfried Schalcken in Godfried Schalcken 
(Paris: Maeght, 1988), 159-61. 
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FIGURE 2.78 

Maria Schalcken, Self-Portrait, 
1662-1720, oil on panel, 

39.6 x 31.6 cm 

PRIVATE COLLECTION 


she paints with brushes and mahl stick. In her lavish and fashionable dress, 
she gestures toward her skill evidenced by the landscape painting on her easel. 
Another canvas, suspended above, indicates that she is an industrious art- 
ist working on more than one painting. A grandly painted cloth of honor is 
draped aside behind her to reveal an artist’s prop, a small sculpted bust. As will 
be discussed in Chapter 4, such plaster aids became rather common for por- 
traits and genre paintings representing both female and male artists at work. 
These inclusions demonstrated a seriousness of purpose by the artist in terms 
of training and in the execution of skillful work. The presence of the bust in 
her painting denotes a self-assignation of professionalism on Schalcken’s part. 
Another familiar motif, a skull, is included on a hanging shelf in the far right 
of the background. In a manner similar to Ter Borch and Van Oosterwijck, she 
is making a claim for the enduring value of both her art and her name. Thus, 
the consequence of female self-fashioning is clearly seen to have had continual 
impact during the Golden Age, from the modest claims of lasting reputation 
with Peeters, through the bold portrayal of self as artist by Leyster, and finally 
to these later seventeenth-century women who confidently present them- 
selves as skilled artists having achieved eternal fame. 
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FIGURE 2.79 

Caspar Netscher, Portrait of 
an Unknown Artist, 1676, oil 
on copper, 32 x 26 cm 
PRIVATE COLLECTION 


Examples of this impact are found in glorifying portraits of women with paint- 
ing tools through the latter half of the century. One of these is a luxurious por- 
trait of an unknown paintress by Caspar Netscher from 1676 (Fig. 2.79). There 
are several reminiscences of the fashioning of past women artists in the scene 
depicted in this portrait. As in earlier female portraits, the young woman wears 
a laurel crown that, along with ringlets and a pearl earring, frames her face. 
Her palette and paintbrushes lie on the table near her hands. A grand golden 
cloth of honor is pulled aside behind her to reveal a view of the landscape. 
Beside her on the table is a small sculpted copy of Giovanni da Bologna’s Rape 
of the Sabine Women, which references both her practice as an artist and her 
allegorical signification of the arts. As was the case with the portraits of Ter 
Borch, it is probable that the woman once again represents the allegorical fig- 
ure Pictura as well as the female artist herself.2*4 Another anonymous paint- 
ing of an unknown paintress, from around 1660, depicts a fashionably dressed 


244 This portrait is discussed in Luijten, “De triomf)’ 304-7, and Marjorie E. Wieseman, 
Caspar Netscher and Late Seventeenth-Century Dutch Painting (Doornspijk, Neth.: Davaco, 
2002), 275. 
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FIGURE 2.80 

Anonymous, Portrait of an Unknown 
Artist, c. 1660, medium, dimensions, 
and present location unknown 


woman encircled by a laurel frame (Fig. 2.80).245 This celebration of the pain- 
tress’s renown is further expanded by the palette, mahl stick, and brushes she 
holds in her hands. It is difficult to ascertain whether this is a self-portrait, but 
whatever the gender of the artist, it is clear that conventions in eulogizing the 
accomplishments of female artists were becoming ingrained in Dutch culture 
as the century progressed. 

Increasingly, during the second half of the seventeenth century, several 
women artists were gaining international reputations like Van Oosterwijck. 
Maria Sibylla Merian (1647-1717), for example, was an important scholar-artist 
who achieved great renown. Although she was not born in the Dutch Re- 
public, she encountered the Dutch painting tradition through her stepfather, 
Jacob Marrell (c. 1613/1614-1681). Trained under De Heem, Marrell encouraged 


245 This portrait, formerly in the collection of Vicomte de Ruffo de Bonneval de la Fare, has 
been attributed to Cornelis Jonson van Ceulen 1. Although no identity for the young sitter 
has been suggested, the physiognomy bears a striking similarity to a suggested portrait of 
a somewhat older Rachel Ruysch (Fig. 2.82). Since the attribution and sitter for this latter 
portrait are also in question, it may be that the two paintings depict the same paintress at 
younger and older ages. 
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Merian’s artistic talent. Later in life, after leaving her husband, Merian even- 
tually came to Amsterdam. In a setting where famous women had previous- 
ly been supported in artistic pursuits, she was able to develop a significant 
reputation for herself as a painter of plants and insects; she set up her own 
business with her artist daughters, Johanna Helena (1668-1723) and Dorothea 
Maria (1678-1743). She became friends with elite figures, including the mayor 
of Amsterdam, Nicolaas Witsen (1641-1717), and the doctor Frederick Ruysch 
(1638-1731). She became so successful in selling her works that she was able to 
raise the funds necessary to travel to Suriname, where she worked in very dif- 
ficult conditions with her daughter until illness forced her to leave. After her 
return to the Netherlands, she once again established a successful art trade 
and published her book of Surinam studies, Metamorphosis insectorum surina- 
mensium (1705).2*6 

Merian is also discussed in Houbraken’s biography of artists. He includes a 
cropped version of a portrait print of Merian made by his son Jacob (1698-1780), 
after a drawing by Georg Gsell. The original image displays an inscription that 
powerfully asserts her accomplishments.?*’ Like so many male artists in por- 
traits of the era, Merian is depicted in her studio surrounded by her drawings 
in this print (Fig. 2.81). The insects and plants from which she drew inspiration 


246 There are numerous studies on Merian, including J. Stuldreher-Nienhuis, Verborgen 
paradijzen: Het leven en de werken van Maria Sibylla Merian, 1647-1717 (Arnhem, Neth.: 
Van Loghum Slaterus, 1944); Elisabeth Rücker, Maria Sibylla Merian (Nürnberg, Ger.: 
Germanisches Nationalmuseum, 1967); David Freeberg, “Science, Commerce, and Art: 
Neglected Topics at the Junction of History and Art History,’ in Art in History, History in 
Art: Studies in Seventeenth-Century Dutch Culture, ed. David Freeberg and Jan de Vries 
(Santa Monica, CA: Getty Center for the History of Art and the Humanities, 1991), 377- 
86; Londa Schiebinger, The Mind Has No Sex? Women in the Origins of Modern Science 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1993), 68-79; Sharon Valiant, “Maria Sibylla 
Merian: Recovering an Eighteenth-Century Legend,” Eighteenth-Century Studies 3 (1993): 
467-79; Gemar-Költzsch, Holländische stillebenmaler; Natalie Zemon Davis, Women 
on the Margins: Three Seventeenth-Century Lives (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 
Press, 1995), 140-202; Irina N. Lebedeva, “De nalatenschap van Maria Sibylla Merian in 
Sint-Petersburg,” in Peter de Grote en Holland: Culturele en wetenschappelijke betrekkin- 
gen tussen Rusland en Nederland ten tijde van tsaar Peter de Grote, ed. Renée Kistemaker, 
Natalja Kopaneva, and Annemiek Overbeek (Bussum, Neth.: THOTH, 1996), 60-66; Huet 
and Grieten, Oude meesteressen, 159-85; Kurt Wettengl, ed., Maria Sibylla Merian, 1647- 
1717: Kunstenares en natuuronderzoekster (Haarlem, Neth.: Becht, 1998); Helmut Kaiser, 
Maria Sibylla Merian: Eine Biographie (Düsseldorf: Artemis & Winkler, 1997); Van der 
Stighelen and Westen, Elck zijn waerom, 186-87; Ella Reitsma and Sandrine A. Ulenberg, 
Maria Sibylla Merian & dochters: Vrouwenlevens tussen kunst en wetenschap (Zwolle, 
Neth.: Waanders, 2008); and Carin Grabowski, Maria Sibylla Merian zwischen Malerei und 
Naturforschung: Pflanzen- und Schmetterlingsbilder neu entdeckt (Berlin: Reimer, 2017). 

247  Merian’s biography is found in Houbraken, De groote schouburgh, 3:220-24. A colored ver- 
sion of the print appeared in texts as early as 1717. 
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FIGURE 2.81 

Jacob Houbraken after Georg 
Gsell, Maria Sibylla Merian, 
in or after 1717, etching and 
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are also included. The nearby writing implements, books, and globe, as well 
as the cloth of honor overhead, are all familiar metaphors of accomplishment 
found in the portraits of Van Schurman. This artistic connection between the 
two women may have been so explicit because they were also united by their 
faith. Earlier, both women had dwelt in the same religious community founded 
by the Protestant reformer Jean de Labadie. On the wall behind Merian hangs 
the Merian coat of arms depicting a stork with a serpent in its mouth. In front 
of this shield, a miniature female figurine trumpets Merian’s fame next to an- 
other helmeted, Minervan Maid of Holland figure that holds a pike and Hat 
of Liberty. In this manner, there is continuous meaning accruing to the hero- 
ine figure, who comes to generally represent the triumph and freedom of the 
Revolt and the glory of the Republic. Yet more specifically, she also signifies the 
celebrated women of the fatherland who are revered as patriotic heroines and 
scholarly and artistic geniuses and who deserve the enduring association with 
Minerva.2*8 In his text, Houbraken reprints the verse that accompanied the 
original portrait, in which is found a celebration of her art and a declaration 


248 Merian is referenced in connection with Minerva by Joachim Sandrart, L'Academia 
Todesca della Architectura, Scultura e Pittura: Oder Teutsche Academie der edlen Bau-, 
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FIGURE 2.82 

Michiel van Musscher, 
Allegorical Portrait of an 
Artist, Probably Rachel 
Ruysch, c. 1680, oil on 
canvas, 114.1 x 91 cm 
NORTH CAROLINA 
MUSEUM OF ART, 
RALEIGH 


that her name will live on eternally. Thus, this portrait is one further example 
of the consistent Dutch desire to champion famous female citizenry, and the 
symbols in Merian’s portrait now claim this new celebrity as one more “good 
woman” of the Republic. Moreover, as this portrait was reproduced in print 
form, it ensured the broad establishment of her fame in a manner like that 
employed for her heroine foremothers. 

Similar eulogies are found in a portrait suggested to be of the internationally 
renowned artist Rachel Ruysch (1664-1750). The portrait dates to about 1680 
and is attributed to Michiel van Musscher (1645-1705; Fig. 2.82).249 Ruysch, an 
acclaimed still-life artist of the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centu- 


Bild- und Mahleren-Kiinste, 1 (Nuremberg: Jacob van Sandrart, 1675-1679; Frankfurt: 
Mathias Merian the Younger, 1675-1679), no. 283, 339. 

249 There has been a great deal of informal discussion over the attribution of this paint- 
ing and the identity of the sitter. The specificity of the face argues that this is a portrait 
rather than just an allegory. Moreover, the grandeur of the eulogizing suggests a rather 
prominent sitter, such as Ruysch. Currently, the museum agrees with the attribution of 
Van Musscher but is undecided on the subject of Ruysch. It should be noted that the 
rather long nose of the figure does correspond to this feature in the Cheltenham portrait 
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ries, is depicted in a glorified pose as she points with her brush to her painted 
canvas depicting a still life. In this attitude, she seemingly references Pictura 
as well. On the table are sculptures and books as objects of inspiration for the 
artist. Allegorical figures trumpeting Ruysch’s fame and crowning her with a 
laurel wreath are reminiscent of other portraits of cultural heroines, as is the 
cloth of honor. These would have been fitting adornments and celebrations 
for the first female artist to be admitted to The Hague painters’ guild and who 
also enjoyed international patronage. This acclaimed artist wears a medal 
across her chest—a traditional indicator of royal patronage and favor. Ruysch’s 
medal identifies her as court painter to Johann Wilhelm, Elector Palatine of 
Diisseldorf (1658-1716), for whom she painted until his death. Several male 
self-portraits of the era similarly represent artists with gold medals and chains 
given by their royal patrons.5° Nevertheless, specific elements in the paint- 
ing also recall the portraits of women. The proudly displayed medal of honor 
recalls Kenau imagery, as does the militaristic lance-bearing figure of Minerva 
or the Maid of Holland in the background. Like Van Schurman, Koerten, and 
many others, Ruysch also received this goddess’s epithet: she was known as the 
“Amsterdam Minerva”?! Such flamboyant commemoration of a female artist 
again witnesses how far women had come in their ability to fashion public 
fame for themselves and their art. Timid assertions of artistic ability had devel- 
oped into rather ostentatious eulogies by the end of the Golden Age. 

Another interesting late seventeenth-century reflection of Van Schurman’s 
enduring influence is found in a portrait that is probably of Ruysch by Godfried 
Schalcken from about 1700 (Fig. 2.83).252 Schalcken depicts her in an ideal- 
ized manner, but he also poses her in the fur-trimmed robes of male scholars 
as Lievens had done in his portrait of Van Schurman. This is one further ex- 


of Ruysch. Another self-portrait of a paintress at an easel has been attributed to Ruysch in 
De Jongh and De Boer, Faces of the Golden Age, 65-66. 

250 Julius Held first discussed the use of the medal in self-portraiture as a sign of princely 
favor in Rembrandt’s Aristotle, and Other Rembrandt Studies (Princeton, NJ: Princeton 
University Press, 1969), 17-58. 

251 Margaretha de Heer (c. 1600-1660) was another artist to receive this honor. In the anony- 
mous Klioos kraam (Leeuwarden, Neth.: Hendrick Rintjes, 1656-1657), 308-10, 343-44, 
she is called Pallas, a pearl, an art goddess, and a hero like Van Schurman by poets such 
as Sibylle van Griethuysen and Simon Abbes Gabbema. A further discussion of the odes 
to De Heer in which she is called an art goddess and heroine is found in Veerle Mans, 
Philippus H. Breuker, and Peter Karstkarel, Margareta de Heer (circa 1600-circa 1665): 
Dé Friese kunstenares van de zeventiende eeuw (Leeuwarden, Neth.: Friese Pers Boekerij, 
2002), 89-92. 

252 The similarity of the facial features with a portrait by Ruysch’s artist husband, Juriaen 
Pool, at the Stadtmuseum Diisseldorf supports this identification. 
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FIGURE 2.83 

Godfried Schalcken, Rachel 
Ruysch, c. 1700, oil on canvas, 
71.8 x 62.2 cm 

CHELTENHAM ART GALLERY 
AND MUSEUM, CHELTENHAM 


ample of how the powerful legacy of Van Schurman frequently made it possible 
for Dutch women to be represented as, and equated with, their male contem- 
poraries. Furthermore, like Van Schurman, she had a father who supported her 
artistic education at a young age, and she was apprenticed to the still-life artist 
Willem van Aelst (1627-1683). Unlike her predecessor, however, Ruysch mar- 
ried and bore ten children. Despite her adherence to these traditional female 
roles, she continued to paint to a very advanced age.753 

In a strategy comparable to the gathering and publishing of eulogizing 
verses in honor of Van Schurman and Koerten, poems in honor of Ruysch 
were published in a 1750 volume, Dichtlovers voor de uitmuntende schilderesse 


253 Scholarship on Rachel Ruysch includes Werner Timm, “Bemerkungen zu einem Stilleben 
von Rachel Ruysch,” Oud Holland 77 (1962): 137-38; Jaromir Sip, “Notities bij het stillev- 
en van Rachel Ruysch,” Nederlands kunsthistorisch jaarboek 19 (1968): 157-70; De Jongh, 
Still-Life; Segal, Flowers and Nature, 238-39; Gemar-Költzsch, Holländische stillebenmaler; 
Taylor, Dutch Flower Painting; Marianne Berardi, “Science into Art: Rachel Ruysch’s Early 
Development as a Still-Life Painter” (PhD diss., University of Pittsburgh, 1998); Huet and 
Grieten, Oude meesteressen, 187-206; Chong and Kloek, Het Nederlandse stilleven; Van der 
Stighelen and Westen, Elck zijn waerom, 198-200; and Meijer, Dutch and Flemish Still-Life 
Paintings. 
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Mejuffrouwe Rachel Ruisch, weduwe van den kunstlievenden heere Juriaan Pool. 
It included many verses expressing awe over Ruysch’s imitative skills in the 
genre of still-life painting, particularly considering that she was a woman. The 
text proclaims that her fame and her art will endure eternally. Some of the odes 
were written by women, such as Leonora Christina de Neufville (1714-1781), 
Sara Maria van der Wilp (1716-1803), and Lucretia Wilhelmina van Merken 
(1721-1789). Furthermore, in Johan van Gool’s (1685-1763) artist biography, De 
Nieuwe Schouburg der Nederlantsche Kunstshcilders en Schilderessen (1750), he 
informs us that not only was Ruysch known as an “Art Goddess,” but she was 
also called an “Art Heroine.” He includes verses that further identify her as the 
“Amsterdam Pallas” and the “Minerva of the IJ”2* These epithets indicate how 
profoundly the cultural memory of the seventeenth century had continually 
renewed the associations among all famed women of the Republic. They were 
viewed as heroines who had brought fame to the fatherland and their cities 
through their manly deeds. They were celebrated in art and verse, and civic 
pride did much to enhance their legendary status. 

While this is not a thorough survey of all famous Dutch women who built on 
the reputations, legacy, and imaging of past heroic women, it at least provides 
compelling evidence to suggest that there were several female role models in 
this culture who were recognized in the public sphere as valiant, intelligent, 
and skilled. Primarily, this discussion has traced the persistent visual signifiers 
and strategies for portraying women that resulted from the cultural memory 
of consequential heroines in the Dutch Republic. The fact that these signifiers 
and strategies frequently linked contemporary women with famous gender- 
breaching females of the past, as well as with celebrated men, indicates an 
increasing recognition that women could achieve greatness through their 
scholarly and artistic abilities. And certainly, the greater freedom that women 
had in the Republic to acquire education, receive professional training, run 
their own businesses, and act in the public sphere enhanced women’s oppor- 
tunities to achieve these goals. What circumstances contributed to this ac- 
ceptance of women in the arts and to their public imaging? Two aspects of 
Dutch culture that appear to have gone hand in hand in this regard are first, 
an increase in women involved in these pursuits, and second, a growing public 


254 The several authors in Dichtlovers voor de uitmuntende schilderesse Mejuffrouwe Rachel 
Ruisch, weduwe van den kunstlievenden heere Juriaan Pool (1750) celebrate the honor 
that Ruysch brings to Amsterdam (see pages 6 and 21). On page 22, she is called an “Art 
Goddess.” In Johan van Gool’s De nieuwe Schouburg der Nederlantsche kunstschilders en 
schilderessen, 2 vols. (The Hague, Neth.: published by the author, 1750-1751), 1:211-12, she 
is called an “Art Heroine” and is said to be armed with the favor of Pallas Minerva. 
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attention focusing on these women. Of course, both aspects worked recipro- 
cally: as there was greater public acceptance and appreciation of such women, 
there were fewer barriers, and more women could enter these realms. In ad- 
dition, as more women created art and became educated, their work became 
more publicly visible, which enhanced their reputations. 

One can witness this reciprocal process in the collections of artist biogra- 
phies published during this period. The first such collection, Van Mander’s Het 
schilder-boeck of 1604, mentions only briefly the names of a few women in- 
volved in art.755 Then, as previously discussed, De Bie published the artist biog- 
raphy Het gulden cabinet in 1662. While he does not devote any separate entries 
to female artists, he does dedicate an entire section to advice for the female 
artist. He mentions a few women artists within this chapter, including Van 
Schurman, whom he celebrates as an example of manly effort and manly fame. 
He further encourages other women to take up artistic pursuits.?5° Finally, 
Houbraken published his De groote schouburgh biography in 1718. Without re- 
capping the ongoing debate as to how pro-female this text is, it must at least be 
admitted that it reveals a much more accepting view of women, fame, and the 
art profession than was present at the beginning of the seventeenth century.257 
The female artists included in his text are given separate entries, and a few of 
them are discussed at length. As already mentioned, Koerten was one of the 
very few artists included who received a full-page portrait and a great deal of 
acclaim. Even though the descriptions of female artists were much fewer in 
number, the praise given them certainly rivaled that given to male artists. 

In addition to these developments, a few women of wealth in the seven- 
teenth century patronized and supported female artists. Agnes Block (1629— 
1704), an artist herself, was one of these women. She was also known for the 
marvelous garden of exotic plants she created at her country home, Vijverhof: 
She became a famous horticulturist among her contemporaries, and verses 
were written praising her skill in gardening and drawing. A coin was produced, 
probably at her instigation, which bears her portrait and proclaims her to be 


255 Van Mander, Het schilder-boeck. 

256 De Bie, Het gulden cabinet, 557-60. 

257 In The Golden Age Revisited: Arnold Houbraken’s Great Theatre of Netherlandish Painters 
and Paintresses (Doornspijk, Neth.: Davaco, 2000), 608-1, Hendrik J. Horn argues that 
Houbraken should not be considered a protofeminist because he ignores several talented 
female painters. Horn primarily contends against Salomon’s essay “The Art Historical 
Canon,” in which she argues that Houbraken, as opposed to the Italian biographer Vasari, 
was more accepting of women artists. 
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FIGURE 2.84 Jan Weenix, Agnes Block, Sijbrand de Flines, and Two Children, 1684-1704, oil on 


canvas, 84 x 11cm 
AMSTERDAM MUSEUM, AMSTERDAM 


the Batavian Flora.*5° The classical figure of Flora in her Vijverhof garden on the 
opposite side is reminiscent of the allegorizing that took place with Minerva 
and other famed women. In a portrait of Block and her husband, Sijbrand de 
Flines (1623-1697), by Jan Weenix (c. 1642-1719) from the late seventeenth cen- 
tury, Block is the central focus of the painting (Fig. 2.84). Moreover, it is her 
skills and interests that are lauded through the inclusion of her greenhouse, 
an exotic Brazilian pineapple, and a bulbous cactus from Curagao, as well as 
through the books, prints, paintings, and sculptures gathered around her.2°9 
This powerful woman supported the work of four female artists: Maria Sibylla 


258 De Jongh suggests she had the coin minted, and he talks about her dominant position in 
Weenix’s portrait in Portretten van echt en trouw: Huwelijk en gezin in de Nederlandse kunst 
van de zeventiende eeuw (Zwolle, Neth.: Waanders, 1986), 265-67. 

259 The painting is discussed in Norbert Middelkoop and Tom van der Molen, Amsterdam's 
Glory: The Old Masters of the City of Amsterdam (Bussum, Neth.: THOTH, 2009), 84. It 
is supposed that the two children are relatives of some sort, because the couple was 
childless. 
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Merian, Johanna Helena Herolts-Graff (Merian’s daughter), Maria Monninckx 
(1673-1757), and Alida Withoos (c. 1659-1730).?6° 

Another even more exceptional example of this successful female collabo- 
ration can be found in Zwolle at the end of the century. In an attempt to create 
a lasting memorial to the female artists of the city, Aleida Greve (1670-1742) in- 
stigated a female painters’ society and later bought a house, the Vrouwenhuis, 
which she filled with paintings and decoration by women.?®! These artists in- 
cluded Aleida Wolfsen (1648-1692), Eva van Marle (working dates 1647-1654), 
Cornelia van Marle (1661-1698), Sophia Holt (1658-1734), and Anna Cornelia 
Holt (1671-1706). A particularly significant group portrait made of these women 
by Cornelia van Marle in 1689 apparently represents three of the members of 
the association enjoying tea together even before the establishment of the 
Vrouwenhuis in 1706, while they were still art students (Fig. 2.85). As has been 
pointed out by Elizabeth Alice Honig, it is an amazingly early depiction of a 
female voice in regard to actual artistic women gathered in a social environ- 
ment of support.22 Of the few paintings by Greve's hand that are still extant, 
one includes an interesting landscape painting that speaks to her own self- 
fashioning, despite the lack of a portrait (Fig. 2.86). The landscape implies the 
decay of the past with a ruin in the background and a fallen classical column 
in the foreground. Two sculpted figures are in the left foreground: a small putti 
and a monumental female figure. The female figure holds a large cartouche 
on which Greve has inscribed her signature and the date: A. Greve/f. 1689. The 
cartouche is reminiscent of the self-portrait format used by Gesina ter Borch, 
her Zwolle predecessor, but now her signature stands in for the portrayal of 
the celebrated artist. Her message is like that employed by so many of her art- 
ist ancestresses—that her artistic achievements will live on in spite of death, 
decay, and the passage of time. 

Aleida, her half-sister Cornelia van Marle, her niece Anna Comelia Holt, and 
her cousin Sophia Holt had all been pupils of the Dordrecht painter Wilhelmus 
Beurs (1656—-1693/1713). Therefore, he dedicated his 1692 book on painting, 
De groote waereld in't kleen geschildert, to these young paintresses.263 He praises 


260 For a somewhat-dated biography of Block, see Cornelia Catharina van de Graft, Agnes 
Block, Vondels nicht en vriendin (Utrecht, Neth.: A. W. Bruna & Zoon, 1943). 

261 For more on the Vrouwenhuis, see Lamberthe de Jong, “Mijn vermaak en kroone’: 
Schilderessen in het vrouwenhuis in Zwolle,” in Kloek, Sengers, and Tobé, Vrouwen en 
kunst, 55-64, and Jan ten Hove, Het vrouwenhuis te Zwolle (Zwolle, Neth.: Waanders, 1994). 

262 Elizabeth Alice Honig, “The Art of Being ‘Artistic’: Dutch Women’s Creative Practices in 
the 17th Century,’ Woman's Art Journal 22, no. 2 (Fall 2001/Winter 2002): 31-39. 

263 Wilhelmus Beurs, De groote waereld in ’t kleen geschildert (Amsterdam: Johannes and 
Gillis Janssonius van Waesberge, 1692), dedication pages. 
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FIGURE 2.85 

Cornelia van Marle, Three 
Women in a Tea Room, 1689, 
oil on canvas, 63 x 51cm 
STICHTING HET 
VROUWENHUIS, ZWOLLE 


FIGURE 2.86 

Aleida Greve, Landscape with 
Garden, 1689, oil on canvas, 
25.6 x 21.7 cm 

STICHTING HET 
VROUWENHUIS, ZWOLLE 
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FIGURE 2.87 

Engraved frontispiece from Wilhelmus 
Beurs, De groote waereld in 't kleen 
geschildert, 1692 


their hard work in learning painting under his tutelage for four years, during 
which time the women produced four very large canvases, all with female 
themes: two of these were self-portraits, one depicted the goddess Diana, and 
the fourth was a painting of Cleopatra. The title plate to Beurs’s text is reminis- 
cent of the many references to the fame and glory brought to Dutch female art- 
ists of the past (Fig. 2.87). It depicts a painting studio in which women practice 
and admire art. Figures wearing laurel crowns and bearing a gold chain look to 
the group of female students with admiration, ready to bestow these accolades 
on the industrious artists. And Minerva herself is in the process of instructing 
these pupils, who will bring fame to their city. 

This discussion of cultural heroines indicates how important the female 
precedent-setting and support of other women was for each succeeding gen- 
eration of women who desired to achieve recognition in traditionally male en- 
deavors. Such support certainly gave women added courage to act in the public 
domain. The success of each woman in attaining fame through art and text 
would have encouraged future generations of women to pursue these same 
interests. It is also important to recall the embattled language of some of these 
women. They were obviously aware of the patriarchal construction of their 
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societies, and their agenda reveals an early feminist strategy of celebrating 
the public accomplishments of women, of declaring women to be equal with 
men in their capabilities, and of encouraging women to fight against certain 
traditional gender boundaries. As discussed, Van Schurman, Anna Visscher, 
De Huybert, Brit, and even Cats all spoke to these biases and struggles. The 
females on this list were consciously choosing to exert their agency to make 
women the intellectual and social equals of men. 

The fact that Cats is also on this list, however, demonstrates that it was not 
only women who were affected by these shifting definitions of female iden- 
tity. Indeed, the identification of several women as heroines helped to alter 
views regarding female significance among both sexes. As a result, men of the 
era could also imagine a society where women could attain “manly” virtues 
such as bravery, intelligence, and artistic skill. The fact that much of this praise 
and recognition came from men must have created wider acceptance and ap- 
preciation for women’s abilities from the society at large. In this manner, cer- 
tain learned men of the Republic created possibilities for women to achieve 
success, and this, in turn, allowed some women to more freely self-define and 
self-fashion in subversive ways. Certainly, women of the upper social classes, 
who had the leisure to become well educated, or women born into families of 
artists, who could receive training, would have been more capable of contrib- 
uting to this discourse. Nevertheless, the development of the affordable print 
medium meant that women of all classes could participate in the enjoyable 
viewing of powerful and influential women. This imaginal viewing of success- 
ful women could aid their own goal emulation in a variety of previously inac- 
cessible pursuits, including business and civic leadership. 

It is significant that this gender transgression often resulted in the attain- 
ment of honor for women. Various Dutch cities competed with one another 
in the patriotic celebration of their own female luminaries, as several authors 
eulogized one or more of their famous heroines in their local histories.26+ 
Through the many heroine images that included civic landmarks, and through 
the written histories of various cities, an obvious desire surfaces: the desire to 
claim brave, intelligent, and skilled women among the citizenry. As a result 
of the early overlapping of gender through the recognition of heroines of all 
types, the Dutch Republic became a society in which the abilities of women 
to imagine themselves in “manly” roles were enhanced. As this society began 


264 Raingard Esser discusses the importance of these local histories in establishing Dutch 
identity in “Concordia res parvae crescent’: Regional Histories and the Dutch Republic in 
the Seventeenth Century,’ in Pollmann and Spicer, Public Opinion and Changing Identities, 
229-48. 
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redefining itself in numerous ways, images of these gender-crossing heroines 
became cultural memory codes that were later summoned by women wanting 
to emulate these models in order to achieve similarly positive recognition. 

None of this discussion, however, is to suggest that biases against the fe- 
male character disappeared or to imply that self-fashioning and the ability to 
achieve celebrity were made equal for men and women. Yet, through an ex- 
amination of hidden or neglected transcripts, the view that emerges from this 
discussion of heroines suggests that the women who contributed to this trans- 
formation were indeed capable of a degree of gendered autonomy and that 
they enjoyed some success in shaping public perceptions of women’s character 
and abilities. While certain social determinants, including visual tradition, cul- 
tural biases, and institutions of male power, influenced women’s options, it is 
evident that these women did have the capacity to visually imagine new roles 
for themselves as skilled and prominent. This capacity then contributed to the 
social structuration of a traditional yet unique Dutch schema—the powerful 
heroine—that continually enhanced women’s position in the public sphere. 

As more Dutch women were added to the pantheon of good women, such 
lofty status would have seemed increasingly accessible to future generations. 
Importantly, Van Beverwijck’s text gave significant attention to both mili- 
tary and cultural heroines of the Republic and compared them to legendary 
women of the past. Unlike most of the women discussed in these tradition- 
al catalogs, the Dutch women were contemporary and their contributions 
achievable. These representations of renowned women were essential to this 
new society’s self-construction and to the ways in which the Dutch citizenry 
began to view themselves. Dutch women were an integral part of the legends 
and myths of the new federation, and the new gender definitions established 
by prominent women during the early years of the Republic would have been 
empowering for women generally. These venerated women were approachable 
ideals, who undeniably provided role models for future Dutch women; venera- 
tion inspired imitation. Furthermore, this successful cultural negotiation con- 
tributed to a general altering of public perceptions and the establishment of a 
collective identity that regarded women and their contributions to society in a 
positive manner. 

As has been mentioned, however, the breaching of these boundaries was 
not always a peaceful negotiation. Even though most men were uncomfortable 
denigrating the heroines of the Revolt, many of them still produced art and 
literature that reveal a clear uneasiness with the new “female man.” At times, 
their ridicule of overbearing women directly associated the actions of manly 
heroines with the overbearing nature of Dutch women generally. The prob- 
lematic praise of independent and aggressive women during this era would 
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inspire both imaginal and textual retaliations aimed at domineering women. 
Chapter 3 addresses the other side of the active debate over women’s character, 
in which the misogynist reaction to these “subversions of nature” was equally 
prolific and vehement. This heated misogynist backlash accentuates the prob- 
lems that certain males in Dutch society who obviously preferred to stick with 
tradition had with the revolutionary structuration of new gender norms. 


CHAPTER 3 


Harpies 


While one might assume from the significant praise of revolutionary hero- 
ines that the phenomenon of women warriors was always seen as laudato- 
ry in Netherlandish society, this was not the case. Despite the eulogizing of 
heroines that helped to establish a Dutch cultural identity, there existed an 
equally impassioned discourse regarding the unnatural and ridiculous nature 
of violently-battling women. Visual and written uneasiness over women who 
took on male roles and characteristics appeared broadly in the Lowlands dur- 
ing the second half of the sixteenth century and continued in popularity in 
the Republic specifically during the first half of the seventeenth century. This 
censuring discourse was not aimed only at female soldiers; direct links were 
also made between manly heroines and overbearing, harpy-like women gener- 
ally. And in a society where women were making significant economic, social, 
legal, and educational gains, such ridiculing anxiety appears to have been ur- 
gently felt among some of the male population. This chastisement of tyranni- 
cal women became common fare in a wide variety of media, and it spawned 
several themes that were repeated in art, drama, and various types of texts. 
Many of the visual examples of these topoi developed in relation to humor- 
ous sayings, expressions, and proverbs, while others related directly to comic 
farces of the era. Other images have a more sardonic, didactic nature that re- 
lates to larger political and cultural concerns. Most representations of varying 
harpy types were in print form with accompanying inscriptions for the wide 
dissemination of their ridiculing intent. While these visual and written dia- 
tribes obviously helped to initiate a popular joke regarding the stereotype of 
the domineering Dutch housewife, they also occurred in moralizing contexts 
that reveal a misogynist angst behind the humor. And both types of imaging 
provide evidence of the reality of the bossy Dutch housewife and of an actual 
battle between the sexes. 

The topos of an upside-down world where domineering women beat, 
scold, and subjugate men was not new. By the seventeenth century, it was an 
old theme and was found in late medieval carnival practice, relief sculpture, 
and even book illumination. This tradition continued into the early mod- 
ern era in prints and dramas throughout Europe.! Indeed, some of the prints 


1 Much of the original research for this section was initiated by my dissertation, “Harpies 
and Henpecked Husbands: The Housewife as an Image of Power in Netherlandish Art, 
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discussed in this section had inscriptions in other languages and were obvi- 
ously meant for an international audience. There were, however, differences 


1550-1700” (PhD diss., Ohio State University, 1989), and by my book chapter “The Comedy of 
the Shrew: Theorizing Humor in Early Modern Netherlandish Art,” in Laughter in the Middle 
Ages and Early Modern Times: Epistemology of a Fundamental Human Behavior, Its Meaning 
and Consequences, ed. Albrecht Classen (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2010), 667-714. There is a great 
deal of literature about the European, and specifically Dutch, “Power of Women” topos, in- 
cluding Raimond van Marle, Iconographie de l'art profane au Moyen-Age et a la Renaissance 
(The Hague, Neth.: Nijhoff, 1931); David J. A. Ross, “Allegory and Romance on a Medieval 
Marriage Casket,’ Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 11 (1948): 112-42; Friedrich 
Maurer, “Der Topos von den Minnesklaven: Zur Geschichte eine thematischen Gemeinschaft 
zwischen bildenden Kunst und Dichtung im Mittelalter,” Deutsche Vierteljahrschrift fur 
Literaturwissenschaft und Geistesgeschichte 27 (1953): 182-206; Jane Campbell Hutchison, 
“The Housebook Master and the Folly of the Wise Man,” The Art Bulletin 48, no. 1 (1966): 73- 
78; Natalie Zemon Davis, Society and Culture in Early Modern France (Stanford, CA: Stanford 
University Press, 1975), 124-51 [a portion of Davis’s book was republished in “Women on Top: 
Symbolic Sexual Inversion and Political Disorder in Early Modern Europe,” in The Reversible 
World: Symbolic Inversion in Art and Society, ed. Barbara A. Babcock (Ithaca, NY: Cornell 
University Press, 1978), 147-90]; Lene Dresen-Coenders, “De strijd om de broek: De verhoud- 
ing man/vrouw in het begin van de moderne tijd (1450-1630),” De revisor 4, no. 6 (1977): 29- 
37; Herman Pleij, “Wie wordt er bang voor het boze wijf? Vrouwenhaat in de middeleeuwen,” 
De revisor 4, no. 6 (1977): 38-42; Alison G. Stewart, Unequal Lovers: A Study of Unequal Couples 
in Northern Art (New York: Abaris Books, 1977); Walter Gibson, “Some Flemish Popular Prints 
from Hieronymus Cock and His Contemporaries,” Art Bulletin 60, no. 4 (1978): 673-81; Gibson, 
“Bruegel, Dulle Griet, and Sexist Politics”; Ellen S. Jacobowitz and Stephanie Loeb Stepanek, 
The Prints of Lucas van Leyden and His Contemporaries (Washington, DC: National Gallery 
of Art, 1983), 102-21, 164-83; Thea Vignau-Wilberg-Schuurman, Hoofse minne en burger- 
lijke liefde in de prentkunst rond 1500 (Leiden, Neth.: Nijhoff, 1983); Wilma van Engeldorp 
Gastelaars, “Ik sal u smiten op uwen tant: Geweld tussen man en vrouw in laatmiddeleeuwse 
kluchten” (PhD diss., Amsterdam, 1984); Lene Dresen-Coenders, “De heks als duivelsboel,” 
in Tussen heks en heilige: He vrouwbeeld op de drempel van de moderne tijd, 15de/16de eeuw, 
ed. Petty Bange and Ellen Muller (Nijmegen, Neth.: SUN, 1985), 59-82; J. P. Filedt Kok, ed., 
Livelier Than Life: The Master of the Amsterdam Cabinet or the Housebook Master (ca. 1470- 
1500) (Amsterdam: Rijksmuseum, 1985), 148-49, 187, 197, 201; Lene Dresen-Coenders, “De 
machtsbalans tussen man en vrouw in het vroeg-moderne gezin,” in Vijf eeuwen gezinsleven, 
ed. H. Peeters, Lene Dresen-Coenders, and Ton Brandenbarg (Nijmegen, Neth.: SUN, 1988), 
57-98; Keith P. F. Moxey, Peasants, Warriors, and Wives: Popular Imagery in the Reformation 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1989), 101-26; Susan L. Smith, The Power of Women: 
A Topos in Medieval Art and Literature (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
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between the Netherlandish tradition and the other traditions. Unlike the early 
modern French and Italian traditions, where women gain the upper hand 
through sexual wiles, Netherlandish women were generally displayed vigor- 
ously and violently fighting for their authority.2 And unlike the German tradi- 
tion where men sometimes reprimanded female shrewishness with homicidal 
retribution, the Netherlandish tradition did not display retaliatory brutality; 
it was almost always the woman who used or threatened physical power. In 
England, men also wrote about violently subjugating wives who were bossy 
and insubordinate, which led the Dutch moralist Cats to call wife beating an 
English disease.* 

Seemingly, then, women of the Lowlands had greater freedom to quarrel 
and rule without violent threats and retaliation. Furthermore, the frequency of 
these portrayals, particularly from the time of the iconoclastic riots until the 
Peace of Westphalia, indicates a connection with the role reversal discourse 
generated during the Revolt. As discussed in Chapter 2, the Eighty Years’ War 
spawned a set of cultural circumstances that was unique to this changing early 
modern society. It was a society where the idea of females taking on male roles 
was not just an imagined phobia or comic topos: it was a lived reality. Hence, a 
social environment was created during the revolutionary era in which viewers 
could relate directly to the gender trouble enacted in scenes of vicious viragoes 
who wielded household weaponry to browbeat men into submission, of angry 
scolds who violently reprimanded drunken and adulterous husbands, and of 
overbearing wives who usurped patriarchal power by metaphorically stealing 
their husbands’ trousers and forcing them to do female chores. The caricatured 
visages of the figures and their uproarious antics provided humorous enter- 
tainment for a society embroiled in a weighty debate over changing gender 
roles and over the power of women in the society at large. Thus, the popu- 
lar representation of violent women provided comic relief for rising anxiety 
about threats to patriarchal control.5 Not surprisingly, the misogynist tone of 


Pleij, “Boze wijf.” 

For a discussion of the German tradition see Moxey, Peasants, 101-26. Wiltenburg compares 
the English and German traditions in Disorderly Women. She argues that German street lit- 
erature, in contrast to that of England, is more condemning of shrews and allows them less 
individualism and freedom in conquering their spouses. While violence toward women is ev- 
ident in both traditions, this begins to diminish during the seventeenth century in England. 
In Dutch images, however, the violence of husbands is almost completely absent. 

4 This contrast between Dutch and English attitudes regarding quarrelsome wives and 
their punishment is discussed in Geoffrey Parker, Europe in Crisis 1598-1648 (Malden, MA: 
Blackwell, 2001), 221-25. 

5 Poska suggests that the existence of a general early modern fear of violent women was due to 
a perceived threat against patriarchy (see “Upending Patriarchy,” 195-211). 
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these images gave purpose to the previously mentioned, defensive pronounce- 
ments of learned women. For example, the ridiculing prints provide proof of 
De Huybert’s accusations regarding men trying to keep women in submission 
because they feared a loss of authority. Furthermore, the aggressive, threaten- 
ing calls to action against patriarchy by Van Schurman are given further import 
as part of the defense against, and impetus for, these chauvinistic outpourings. 

In a related argument, Walter Gibson has suggested that images of the 
shrewish woman in mid-sixteenth-century Netherlandish art might relate 
to resentment over women rulers during that period.® And in relation to 
mid-sixteenth-century literature, Herman Pleij cites the independence of 
Netherlandish women as the cause for the popularity of dramas featuring the 
stereotype of the angry housewife who abuses her weak husband.’ Clearly, 
both of these societal factors played a role in the male angst over increasingly 
powerful women. This greater authority and independence of Netherlandish 
women during the mid-sixteenth century may well have positioned them to 
be able to vigorously participate in the ensuing Revolt. Certainly, the women’s 
actions against the Spaniards did not suggest timidity or doubt as to their abil- 
ity to engage in deeds that went beyond traditional female roles. It appears, 
therefore, that one can at least partly attribute the unique phenomenon 
of housewife heroines in the Dutch Revolt to a culture that already allowed 
for some transgression of the barriers between femininity and masculinity. 
Female violations of gender boundaries, however, would become much more 
pronounced in the Netherlands generally during the struggle with Spain and 
then in the Republic specifically with its construction of new gender norms. 
Therefore, growing anxiety regarding a modern type of bold and overbearing 
woman gave renewed urgency to an old theme. 


3.1 The Humorous Battle of the Sexes 


While there has been significant discussion regarding the moralizing intent 
of harpy imagery, much less analysis has been conducted on the complex co- 
medic import of these scenes. This is partly due to a longstanding and general 
reticence toward the recognition of humor in early modern Netherlandish 


6 Gibson, “Bruegel, Dulle Griet, and Sexist Politics”; see also Walter S. Gibson, Pieter Bruegel 
and the Art of Laughter (Berkeley: University of California Press, 2006), 124-44. 

7 Pleij, “Boze wijf” To the contrary, Dresen-Coenders suggests that images of overbearing 
women are a reflection of women’s loss of power since the late Middle Ages in “De heks als 
duivelsboel,” “De machtsbalans tussen man en vrouw,’ and “De strijd om de broek.” She at- 
tributes this cultural shift to a rise in the patriarchal family structure. 
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literature and art. Many analyses of art have been influenced by the interpre- 
tive model set by Eddy de Jongh, which was both Calvinistic and sternly mor- 
alizing. He likened the emblems and writings of Dutch moralists to paintings 
and prints in order to “uncover” the didactic riddles beneath the surface of 
seemingly descriptive scenes of ordinary life.® The popularity of this method- 
ological practice is evidenced by the plethora of writings that thereafter in- 
undated the field with harsh moralizing injunctions cited in works covering 
almost every category of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Netherlandish 
art: landscapes, still lives, genre scenes, and even portraiture.® 

Svetlana Alpers was one of the few scholars to first suggest a humorous in- 
tent in Netherlandish art when she connected the imagery of Pieter Bruegel 
the Elder (1526/30—1569) to farce. As a result, much of the debate over mean- 
ing and intent revolved around the peasant imagery of Bruegel and wheth- 
er it should be viewed in a primarily comedic or moralizing vein that either 
laughed at or denigrated the boorish behavior of peasants. Alpers also asserted 
that the contemporary viewer would have found enjoyment in the humor- 
ous antics of the peasants.!° In response to this hypothesis, the Dutch critic 
Hessel Miedema was particularly severe in reasserting the oppressive moral- 
izing character of the art, as he contended that persons of erudition in the 
early modern era would not have laughed but would have only smiled with 


8 For early examples of this iconological method, see Eddy de Jongh, Zinne- en minnebeelden 
in de schilderkunst van de zeventiende eeuw (Amsterdam: Nederlands Stichting Openbaar 
Kunstbezit, 1967), and “Erotica in vogelperspectief: De dubbelzinnigheid van een reeks 
17de eeuwse genrevoorstelllingen,” Simiolus: Netherlands Quarterly for the History of Art 3, 
no. 1 (1968-1969): 22-74. For an exhibition catalog devoted to De Jongh’s methods, see De 
Jongh, Tot lering en vermaak: Betekenissen van Hollandse genrevoorstellingen uit de zeventi- 
ende eeuw (Amsterdam: Rijksmuseum, 1976). A summation of De Jongh’s moralizing inter- 
pretation in a variety of painting genres is found in Eddy de Jongh, “Realism and Seeming 
Realism in Seventeenth-Century Dutch Painting,” in Looking at Seventeenth-Century 
Dutch Art: Realism Reconsidered, ed. Wayne Franits (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1997), 21-56. In later publications, De Jongh began to moderate his stern moralizing 
interpretive method, and even admitted that at times there might not be a moral at all 
in Dutch painting (see “Some Notes on Interpretation,” in Art in History, History in Art: 
Studies in Seventeenth-Century Dutch Culture, ed. David Freedberg and Jan de Vries [Santa 
Monica, CA: Getty Center for the History of Art and the Humanities, 1991], 18-36). 

9 For genre painting, see Jane Iandola Watkins, Peter C. Sutton, and Christopher Brown, 
eds., Masters of Seventeenth-Century Dutch Genre Painting (Philadelphia: Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, 1984). For still-life painting, see De Jongh, Still-Life in the Age of Rembrandt. 
For portraiture, see Eddy de Jongh, Portretten van echt en trouw. For landscape paint- 
ing, see Peter C. Sutton et al., Masters of Seventeenth-Century Dutch Landscape Painting 
(Amsterdam: Rijksmuseum, 1987). 

10 Svetlana Alpers, “Realism as a Comic Mode: Low-Life Painting Seen through Bredero’s 
Eyes,” Simiolus: Netherlands Quarterly for the History of Art 8, no. 3 (1975-1976): 15-44. 
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a closed mouth. According to Miedema, “the harder someone laughed the 
closer he was to the object of that laughter: the aggressive scoffer, the dolt- 
ish peasant.”!! Nevertheless, Alpers’s suggestion that art was connected with 
humorous texts of the era should not have come as such a surprise to histori- 
ans of Netherlandish art. In earlier scholarship, for example, Sturla Jonasson 
Gudlauggson had noted that the seventeenth-century Dutch artist Jan Steen’s 
(1626-1679) comedic paintings frequently included figures from the Italian 
Comedia dell'arte? Furthermore, it is difficult to comprehend how scholars 
would have suggested that any society was without laughter, as most psycholo- 
gists and historians of humor assert its universality with the evidence of philo- 
sophical analyses dating back to ancient times.!? 

Despite the generally severe approach to Netherlandish culture, some 
historians have continued to study its humorous nature. Social historians 
Rudolf M. Dekker and Herman Roodenburg, for example, have both dis- 
cussed humor in the life and writings of Aernout van Overbeke (1632-1674).!+ 
In Dekker’s analysis of Overbeke’s contemporary collection of jokes and an- 
ecdotes, he tries to overthrow old stereotypes of the Dutch as a traditionally 
sober and humorless people. And in relation to art, Gibson has attempted to 
recover the humorous character of Bruegel’s imagery in the manner of Alpers.!5 
He emphasizes Bruegel’s use of comic tools, such as caricature, in order to as- 
sert that Bruegel intended many of his works as humorous satire rather than 
moralizing prescription. He also analyzes the patronage of Bruegel in order 
to assert that these wealthy owners of his peasant scenes would have enjoyed 
their fun aspects much as those patrons would have enjoyed their respite in 
actual peasant festivities while visiting their country estates. Finally, in 2017, 


11 Hessel Miedema, “Realism and Comic Mode: The Peasant,” Simiolus: Netherlands Quar- 
terly for the History of Art 9, no. 4 (1977): 205-19. 

12 Sturla Jonasson Gudlaugsson, The Comedians in the Work of Jan Steen and His Contempo- 
raries (Soest, Neth.: Davaco, 1975). Later studies of Steen’s humor have long been a focus 
for Mariét Westermann (see, for example, The Amusements of Jan Steen: Comic Painting in 
the Seventeenth Century [| Zwolle, Neth.: Waanders, 1997]). 

13 Rod A. Martin, “Humor and Laughter,” in Encyclopedia of Psychology, ed. Alan E. Kazdin, 
vol. 4 (Washington, DC: American Psychological Association, 2000): 4:202—4. 

14 Rudolf M. Dekker, Humour in Dutch Culture of the Golden Age (New York: Palgrave, 
2001); Herman Roodenberg, “To Converse Agreeably: Civility and the Telling of Jokes 
in Seventeenth-Century Holland,’ in A Cultural History of Humour from Antiquity to the 
Present Day, ed. Jan Bremmer and Herman Roodenberg (Cambridge, UK: Polity, 1997), 
12-33. Dekker and Corien Glaudemans also discussed another seventeenth-century 
joke book by Samuel van Huls in Ha Ha Den Haag (The Hague, Neth.: Gemeente Archief, 
2009). 

15 Gibson, Pieter Bruegel and the Art of Laughter. 
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an exhibition on humor in seventeenth-century painting was organized to 
present “a long-sought alternative to the severely moralizing interpretation of 
Dutch art.”!6 The authors of the catalog expound on the humor in paintings via 
a wide variety of textual sources, including jestbooks, and they assert that both 
men and women were involved in the telling of jokes. They conclude that there 
was a significant amount of humorous art produced during the Golden Age 
and that these comical images reveal much about Dutch identity. 

Turning then to humor and the harpy, this chapter will first identify many 
of the comedic attributes found in images of the shrew. Importantly, these im- 
ages employ characteristics typical of farces of the period: they deal with the 
comic actions of everyday life, they treat features of current social discourse 
in a humorous manner, and they exaggerate comic traits in the characters in 
order to examine these cultural attitudes. This last comedic feature is partic- 
ularly prevalent in the harpy topos. For example, there is an overt slapstick 
character common to both the visual and theatrical scenarios, which comi- 
cally exaggerates the physical humor of the ferocious women and the weak 
men. The caricaturing of physiognomies in the visual images further promotes 
this exaggeration. A final aspect common to both genres is the narrator or co- 
median who is set aside and used to explain the joke to the audience and to 
make its related meanings clear by laughingly directing the viewer to mock the 
outrageous behavior. 

Further evidence of the humorous nature of these images is found in the 
recurrent use of puns. A major contributor to the comedic effect is the double 
entendre of objects that are used in the scenes but that also refer to the deri- 
sive nicknames given to women and men involved in inappropriate gender be- 
haviors. Such punning closely connects the art to the jestbooks of the era, such 
as Van Overbeke’s collection of anecdotes and jokes, which is replete with such 
punning. It is significant that many jokes contained in this collection deal with 
the “battle of the sexes.’ This correlation would explain the anecdotal charac- 
ter of the images, in which the inscriptions further the narrative and ridicule 
the actions of the portrayed characters. 

After the identification of comic technique in these images, it is important 
to delve into the complex psychology of this humor. While some art historians 
have begun to allow for the presence of humor in harpy scenes, this type of 


16 Anna Tummers, Elmer Kolfin, and Jasper Hillegers, eds., The Art of Laughter: Humour in 
Dutch Paintings of the Golden Age (Zwolle, Neth.: Waanders; Haarlem, Neth.: Frans Hals 
Museum, 2017), 6. The authors of this catalog acknowledge a debt to the dissertation 
of Noel G. Schiller, “The Art of Laughter: Society, Civility and Viewing Practices in the 
Netherlands, 1600-1640” (PhD diss., University of Michigan, 2006). Schiller particularly 
focused on representations of laughing figures in the conveyance of humor. 
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analysis has primarily and abruptly concluded that humor was merely a sec- 
ondary, entertaining tactic meant to entice the viewer into deciphering a seri- 
ous moral.!” Contrarily, I will argue that the varied purposes of humor are the 
main intent of these images. This analysis is not meant to deny a moral, it is 
simply meant to privilege and introduce strategic humor models that may or 
may not chastise the displayed actions depending on the artists’ and specta- 
tors’ points of view. Such a methodology allows for a much more nuanced in- 
terpretation of these images than the mere identification of a moral precept. 
Therefore, the popularity of these visual jokes will be analyzed, and interpre- 
tation will be conducted using a variety of theoretical models that allow for a 
greater range of hermeneutic possibilities. 

Some theoretical models of humor date to ancient times. Plato, for exam- 
ple, identified humor in Greek theater as a means of ridiculing those who are 
relatively weaker than the audience members. Thus, humorous entertainment 
gave the audience a sense of positive superiority. Subsequently, superiority be- 
came one of the major theoretical models in discussions regarding humor for 
centuries.!® Aristotle also subscribed to superiority as a source for humor.!9 He 
further introduced the aspect of incongruity, the unexpected error or surprise, 
as a source of humorous experience. This model inspired theoretical discus- 
sions throughout history.2 In addition to superiority and incongruity theories, 
significant attention has been given to the development of various relief and 


17 It should be noted that even De Jongh began to make slight allowances for humor in 
certain works; nevertheless, his primary understanding of Dutch art continued to be its 
moralizing character (see “Realism and Seeming Realism”). Hazelzet takes a similar posi- 
tion in Verkeerde werelden by stating that a viewer might first be attracted to the humor 
of upside-down-world imagery but that the primary intent of such works was to promote 
virtue. 

18 For a discussion on Plato's philosophy of humor see Edmund Bergler, Laughter and the 
Sense of Humor (New York: Intercontinental Medical Book Corp., 1956), 3. Superiority 
theories are discussed in a number of books on humor, including Jeffrey H. Goldstein 
and Paul E. McGhee, eds., The Psychology of Humor: Theoretical Perspectives and Empirical 
Issues (New York: Academic Press, 1972); David H. Monro, Argument of Laughter 
(Melbourne, Australia: Melbourne University Press, 1951); and Stephen Leacock, Humour: 
Its Theory and Technique (London: John Lane, 1935). 

19 Several individuals discuss superiority in connection with Aristotle, including Daniel E. 
Berlyne, “Laughter, Humor, and Play,” in The Handbook of Social Psychology, ed. Gardner 
Lindzey and Elliot Aronson, vol. 3 (Reading, MA: Addison-Wesley, 1969), 795-852; Patricia 
Keith-Spiegel, “Early Conceptions of Humor: Varieties and Issues,” in Goldstein and 
McGhee, The Psychology of Humor: Theoretical Perspectives and Empirical Issues (New 
York: Academic Press, 1972), 3-39; and Martin, “Humor and Laughter,” 202-3. 

20 For a discussion of Aristotle and incongruity, see John Morreall, The Philosophy of 
Laughter and Humor (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1987), 14. 
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coping theories. Although much of this type of humor investigation has been 
based on psychoanalysis and Freud’s ideas regarding humor as a means of dis- 
charging pent-up psychic energy, evidence of its earlier recognition is found in 
literary theories through the early modern era.?! 

In relation to these theoretical models, it is important to understand from 
the outset of this analysis that arguing comic intent does not deny the exis- 
tence of signifiers that were meant to demonstrate superiority over the ridi- 
culed characters, nor does it deny messages intended to criticize their actions. 
Frequently the humor of the situation emphasizes the absurdity of the inap- 
propriate behavior and advocates its reversal. Therefore, humor could still be 
used as a corrective measure for the society. Surely many men who were en- 
tertained by scenes of overbearing wives could delight in a plight that was not 
their own and could also reaffirm their own chauvinism. Furthermore, they 
could take comfort that patriarchy still predominated because its opposite was 
so laughable. 

The person most indicted in these images of power reversal is the house- 
wife. Her caricatured shrewishness and slapstick brutality indicate her motiva- 
tion as a lust for power, which can be stemmed only by a man who will teach 
her her proper place. Nevertheless, the husband is also frequently chided for 
his foolish submissiveness or his bad behavior that motivated his wife’s anger. 
Certainly, one of the purposes of these images that deride abusive and tyranni- 
cal females was to provide comic relief from, and to discourage the increasing 
power of, overbearing women in this society. As will be discussed, these fears 
stemmed significantly from the amount of public discourse surrounding the 
Amazonian heroines of the Revolt. Bands of battling heroines, however, were 
soon exchanged for hordes of shrewish harpies in these images. 

Thus far, discussion about the intended entertainment of this theme has 
focused on theorizing the male perspective. Certainly, as most of the known 
artists of these images were men, it can be assumed that the theme was pri- 
marily presented through a male perspective. It seems relevant from the out- 
set, however, to ask what women would have seen when viewing these popular 
representations of viragoes. Because of the prevalence of these images and be- 
cause they were so closely related to the large number of contemporary farces 
with similar themes, it is difficult to believe that they would not have had a 
comic appeal for the female viewer. And in gendered readings of these im- 
ages, meanings that subverted the aims of the male artist may well have been 


21 A helpful introduction to various past and present theoretical approaches to humor 
is given in Jon E. Roeckelein, The Psychology of Humor (Westport, CT: Greenwood 
Press, 2002). 
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applied. Ironically therefore, this uneasy ridicule of powerful women may have 
had another effect: showing women that usurping their husbands’ power was a 
common and achievable goal. 

It is important to keep in mind that the female virago had been viewed in 
lauding fashion historically. In Christian tradition, the word simply referred to 
a woman who took on male roles and behaved in a manly fashion, such as the 
biblical heroines Deborah and Judith.?? The female assimilation of male power 
and roles was not always viewed as a negative phenomenon in the Republic, 
where many women had already become positive viragoes. Furthermore, in 
the farces regarding overbearing wives, women frequently fortified one an- 
other in their desires to rule over their husbands. They argued that it was the 
right, the natural, and the modern thing to do. As a result, when female neigh- 
bors are shown gathering to beat husbands who waste money on drinking and 
fraternizing with prostitutes, women could view these actions as an important 
corrective to the dishonorable behavior of men. And depictions of Amazonian 
heroines charging against Spanish soldiers could be recalled and applied as 
female spectators tried to structure a more moral society. Thus, harpy prints 
would have provided visual evidence that powerful wives were a customary, 
perhaps even necessary, aspect of the society at large. 

In discussing the cultural discourse surrounding an “upside-down world” 
where women rule over men in early modern society, Natalie Zemon Davis 
has suggested that such practices may well have been power engendering for 
subordinated groups—especially women”? She asserted that demonstra- 
tions of usurping power, whether in social rites or in contemporary literature 
and drama, would have provided examples for the possibility of revolt. Joy 
Wiltenburg agreed with this analysis and added that such depictions may have 
encouraged women to consider themselves to be the natural masters of the 
home and family.?4 

This situation would have been particularly possible in the Dutch Republic 
for several reasons. First, women were already coming from a more powerful 
position due to their celebrated heroism during the Revolt. Their deeds were 
already being equated with those of men and were praised in the same man- 
ner. Second, the Republic was a society that was in the process of redefining 
itself in various ways due to its new independence. As is evidenced by the nu- 
merous discourses surrounding the powerful female, the meaning of “woman” 


22 Kimberly A. LoPrete, “Gendering Viragos: Medieval Perceptions of Powerful Women,” in 
Meek and Lawless, Victims or Viragos, 17-38. 

23 Davis, Society and Culture in Early Modern France. 

24 Wiltenburg, Disorderly Women, 254-55. 
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had already been altered during the later half of the sixteenth, and into the 
seventeenth, century. As was so often expressed, “woman” was now viewed 
as capable of manly deeds, and she had adopted male characteristics once 
thought impossible for the female sex. Woman, therefore, was no longer con- 
sistently understood as the weak opposite of man, and, as a result, she could 
imagine herself subverting male authority and power. This battle between the 
sexes was already witnessed in some of the previously discussed writings of 
cultural heroines. 

Returning to the images that criticize women for their shrewishness, it is 
significant that they all treat this female power as if it is inevitable, despite 
the inscriptions that warn men to be on their guard. The women are almost 
always depicted as being in control; it is they who will win the battle. The men 
hardly ever pose a threat to these powerful viragoes; nor is physical punish- 
ment meted out on the women for their “unnatural” behavior. As previously 
mentioned, this is quite different from the German visual tradition, discussed 
by Keith Moxey, in which the shrewish wife is not only physically abused in 
popular prints but is sometimes murdered.?5 Nothing approaching this homi- 
cidal violence toward women is witnessed in Netherlandish images. Instead, 
what is constantly brought before the public eye is a view of women exercising 
physical power over men, thus giving rise at some level to a notion of the exis- 
tence of actual female power in the society. 

In this regard, it is important to note that certain studies on humor dem- 
onstrate that women find greater comedy in antimale rather than antife- 
male jokes, while other studies indicate that women also find antifemale 
jokes funny. The perspicacious suggestion offered by Martin D. Lampert and 
Susan M. Ervin-Tripp in regard to this seeming paradox is that because the 
experiential spheres of men and women are different, they are reading two 
different jokes.? Males produced most cultural artifacts of this era, so it was 
necessary for women to negotiate a perspective for themselves that could find 
entertainment within this large body of misogynist humor. In reviewing the 
images, it is important to remember that the men were also made ridiculous. 
They were caricatured as weak and foolish, and the moral often indicted them 
for submitting to their termagant wives. Therefore, the woman could also per- 
ceive humor through superiority over dull-witted and weak men. Furthermore, 


25 Moxey, Peasants, 115-20. 

26 _ In addition to theorizing gender differences in relation to specific jokes, these anthropolo- 
gists provide a thorough review over the study of gender and humor in Martin D. Lampert 
and Susan M. Ervin-Tripp, “Exploring Paradigms: The Study of Gender and Sense of 
Humor Near the End of the 20th Century,” in The Sense of Humor: Explorations of a 
Personality Characteristic, ed. Willibald Ruch (Berlin: Mouton de Gruyter, 1998), 231-70. 
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it should be reiterated that the images do not depict women being beaten or 
subjected to male authority. So, in the sense that comedy is frequently associ- 
ated with joy or euphoria, these images provided women with an imagining 
of equal power between the sexes. This equalization, as it will be recalled, was 
also the point of the heroine images, which had instigated much of this battle- 
between-the-sexes discourse. 

Taking this alternative perspective into account, it is important to recall 
the introductory discussion of autonomy and an individual’s ability to act 
and view independently. These images provided representations and symbols 
that allowed women to self-fashion, and culturally construct, in a way that en- 
visaged them as equal rather than subordinate. In addition, humor plays an 
important role in this possible refashioning of cultural power configurations 
by weakening the dominant conceptual structure in order to allow for other 
possibilities of societal organization. In anthropological studies, for example, 
the joke is viewed as an important tactic of subversion.?” It undermines the 
traditional balance of power and asserts that the common structuring of soci- 
ety is not inevitable. Therefore, it is necessary to go beyond an analysis of the 
official, or patriarchal, discourse in these images. The purpose in this section 
is to instead scrutinize the hidden transcript that reveals both a fear of actual 
female power and the opportunities for subversion of hegemonic authority. 
The Netherlands generally and the Republic specifically were societies char- 
acterized by both this angst and this usurpation due to the early overlapping 
of gender roles. Perhaps, then, women in this society had better adapted their 
capacity to laugh at the not-so-obvious aspects of a cultural humor that was 
still, for the most part, not produced for their amusement. As a result, even in 
negative portrayals of shrewish wives, women could take delight in their de- 
picted triumph over men and in their aspirations to “even the score.” 


3.2 Violent and Domineering Women 


Regarding this attempted subversion, the research of Donald Haks reveals that 
actual physical violence took place among both spouses in the Netherlands 
during the seventeenth century, even though the tuchtigingsrecht, the right 
to physically chastise one’s spouse, was legally given only to the man. Among 
the examples Haks cites is the case of Crijn den Haan from Maassluis, who 


27 Mary Douglas, Implicit Meanings: Essays in Anthropology (London: Routledge and Kegan 
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complained that his wife first struck him and then set him outside the door.”8 
In addition, Arie van Deursen stated that the church minute books are full of 
examples of attacking wives.29 It is predominantly these assaults by women 
that are satirized in the visual culture of the era. And in literature, male brutal- 
ity, when it occurs, is typically used only for the purpose of taming a shrew. 
The cultural implications, therefore, are that the husband’s use of violence 
is both less frequent and more justifiable. In contrast, attempts by women 
to physically subjugate their husbands are usually ridiculed, even when the 
behavior would seemingly be defensible due to the men’s vices. As a result, 
in visual scenarios where the husband brings about his own downfall due to 
drunkenness and whoring, the overwhelming and terrifying power of punish- 
ing gangs of neighbor women is presented as a feared probability to male view- 
ers. Simultaneously, however, these derisive spectacles of women constantly 
obtaining the upper hand helped to normalize the powerful Dutch harpy. And 
with this structuration, further instances of female power and subversion may 
have seemed possible to women spectators. 

In addition to these signs of female power, one must not ignore the diaries 
of numerous awestruck travelers who related anecdotes of the seeming role 
reversals between men and women in this society. Many of these accounts 
asserted that women domineered over their husbands. Although the letters 
and journals of travelers must be read with a certain amount of caution due 
to national stereotypes, even a cursory look at this evidence reveals a strong 
agreement regarding the power of Dutch housewives as related in personal 
anecdotal evidence. Several travelers to the Netherlands were shocked and 
dismayed at the boldness and freedom of Netherlandish women, and they fre- 
quently censured the wife’s dominance over her husband. As previously quot- 
ed, Guicciardini was already describing the tyranny of wives in the Lowlands 
in 1567: “The Women governe all, both within the doores and without, and 
make all bargaines, which joyned with the naturall desire that Women have to 
beare rule, maketh them too too imperious and troublesome.”2° 

Fynes Moryson (1566-1630), an English traveler who visited the Netherlands 
during the last decade of the sixteenth century, was amazed by the freedoms 
enjoyed by Dutch women. At his arrival in Friesland, he was surprised that 
the gentlewomen did not sup privately in their chambers, as did the women 


28 Donald Haks, Huwelijk en gezin in Holland in de 17de en 18de eeuw (Assen, Neth.: Van 
Gorcum, 1982), 154. 

29 A. Th. van Deursen, Mensen van klein vermogen: Het kopergeld van de gouden eeuw 
(Amsterdam: Bert Bakker, 1992), 104. 

30 Guicciardini, Low Countreys, 14 verso. 
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of England; instead, they ate at the public table with the men. After supper, 
Moryson was included in a very curious kissing custom, which the women par- 
ticipated in without “the least suspition of unchastity.”3! 

According to Moryson, Dutch girls were taught this brazenness at a very 
young age. He tells how young girls of Leiden, “after nine of the clocke in the 
morning, shamed not ordinarily to doe those necessityes of nature in the open 
and fayre streets, which our wemen will not be seene to doe in private houses”? 
Moreover, he was shocked at the freedom that young, unmarried girls were 
allowed with young men until late into the night.33 To his mind, girls also prac- 
ticed dominance over males, “from the first use of speech, as if they were borne 
to rule over the malles.”34 He surmised that the overbearing wife arose from the 
overbearing young girl: 


Nothing is more frequent, then for little girls to insult over their broth- 
ers much bigger then they, reproving their doings, and calling them great 
lubbers, whereof when I talked with some schollers my companions, as 
a fashion seeming strange to mee, they were so farre from wondering 
thereat, as they told me, it was a common thing for Wives to drive their 
Husbands and their friends out of the doores with scolding, as if they 
consumed the goods wherein they had a property with their Husbands. 
Ishould be too credulous, if I should thinke all Families to be sicke of this 
disease; and I must confesse, that in few other Nations all Families are 
altogether free from like accidents: but I may boldly say, that the Women 
of these parts, are above all other truly taxed with this unnatural domi- 
neering over their Husbands.°5 


Moryson further attributes this female domination to their large numbers: 


Agayne it is generally obserued that as the wemen of these Provinces over- 
tops the men in number (which I formerly shewed) so they commonly 


31 Fynes Moryson, Shakespeare's Europe: Unpublished Chapters of Fynes Moryson's Itinerary, 
Being a Survey of the Condition of Europe at the end of the 16th Century, ed. Charles Hughes 
(London: Sherratt & Hughes, 1903), 381-82. 
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33 Moryson, Shakespeare's Europe, 385. 

34  Moryson, Shakespeare's Europe, 382. 
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rule theire famylyes. In the morning they giue theire husbandes drinck- 
ing mony in their pursses, who goe abroade to be merry where they list, 
leaving theire wyues to keepe the shop and sell all things.°6 


The consequence of this excessive drinking, according to Moryson, was that 
the men were unable to father more males. In addition, he claimed that the 
Dutch women would commonly remain unmarried until a later age, at which 
time they would marry younger men, and that this made the reproduction of 
females more certain. Such marriages also kept women in control: 


The watery Provinces breed flegmaticke humors, which together with 
the mens excessive drinking, may disable them to beget Males; or 
that the Women (as I have heard some Hollanders confesse) not easily 
finding a Husband, in respect of this disparity of the Sexes in number, 
commonly live unmarried till they be thirty yeeres old, and as commonly 
take Husbands of twenty yeeres age, which must needs make the Women 
more powerfull in generation. And the Women not onely take young men 
to their Husbands, but those also which are most simple and tractable: so 
as by the foresaid priviledge of Wives to dispose goods by their last will, 
and by the contracts in respect of their Dowry, (which to the same end 
use to be warily drawne,) they keepe their Husbands in a kind of awe, 
and almost alone, without their Husbands intermedling, not onely keepe 
their shops at home, but exercise trafficke abroade.37 


Moryson argued that the dominance of females not only led to a usurpation of 
men’s roles by women but also forced men to take on female tasks. He tells of 
such incidents in the city of Leiden: “I haue seene men milke Cowes, and carry 
the milke in two payles fastned to a wooden yoke before them, which they 
wore about theire neckes.’38 Furthermore, according to him, this domination 
led to violence: “It is no rare thing for blowes to happen betweene man and 
wife, and I credibly heard that they have slight punishments for that fault, and 
my selfe did heare the Crier summon a man to answer the beating of his wife 
before a Magistrate.”39 

Such comments by foreigners continue in the seventeenth century and not 
just by the English. Antonio Carnero (d. after 1624), a Spanish officer during 


36 Moryson, Shakespeare's Europe, 382. 

37 Moryson, Itinerary, 469. 

38  Moryson, Shakespeare's Europe, 382-83. 
39 Moryson, Itinerary, 468. 
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the Revolt, also attributed the interference of Dutch women in men’s work 
to the men’s desire to get drunk.*° The Frenchman Jean Nicolaes de Parival 
(1605-1669), writing in 1651, ridiculed the freedom of Dutch housewives that 
he witnessed as a visitor to the Netherlands. He asserted that this freedom was 
the cause of violence between the spouses that then disrupted the neighbor- 
hood: “They enjoy as much freedom as their husbands. And this causes the 
unforgiveable crime of beating.”*! 

Other foreigners who characterized the Dutch woman as the ruler over 
her husband include the Englishman Owen Felltham (1602-1668), who fur- 
ther claimed that men turned over their moneys to the women, who wisely 
increased the funds.42 German travelers, such as Henrich Ludolff Benthem 
(1661-1723) and August Friedrich Bon (1635-1692), also asserted that Dutch 
women domineered over their husbands. Benthem complained that while 
men in Germany walked together to church with their wives behind them, the 
opposite was the case in Holland, where the wives led and left their husbands 
behind to care for the children. Moreover, he used a metaphor that would be 
consistently referenced, claiming that in Holland, “the hen [the woman] crows 
and the cock [the man] merely cackles.’*3 Bon characterized the geographical 
character of wives thus: in England wives are their husbands’ queens, in France 
they are princesses, in Italy they are slaves, in Germany they are servants, and 
in Poland they are companions, but in Holland they are the bosses.** Bon con- 
tinued that he was not only amazed by these powerful women, but he was also 
astounded that Dutch men accepted this situation and considered it an honor 


40 Antonio Carnero, Historia de las guerras civiles que ha avido en los Estados de Flandes des 
del año 1559 hasta el de 1609 y las causas de la rebelion the dichos estados (Brussels: Jan van 
Meerbeeck, 1625), 4. 

41 Jean Nicolaes de Parival, Les delices de la Hollande (Leiden, Neth.: Chez Pierre Leffen, 
1651), 19: 

“Elles ne jouissent pas moins que leurs maris de la liberte, & ce feroit un crime inexpiable 
que de les batter. lay ouy raconteur plusieurs fois, que si un home avoit battu sa femme, & 
que cela vint a la connoissance des voisin, il payeroit un lambon d'amende, & la femme pour 
avoir frappe son mari, deux.” 

42 Owen Feltham, A Brief Character of the Low Countries under the States: Being Three Weeks 
Observation of the Vices and Vertues of the Inhabitants (London: For Henry Seile, 1652), 8, 
23-24, 48-49. 

43 Benthem is quoted in Julia Bientjes, Holland und der Holländer im Urteil deutscher 
Reisender 1400-1800 (Groningen, Neth.: J. B. Wolters, 1967), 223, and cited in Israel, Dutch 
Republic, 677. 

44 A.C. J. de Vrankrijker, In andermans ogen geïllustreerd (Utrecht, Neth.: Spectrum, 1942), 
92-94, uses the source Christoff Riegel, Ausführliche und grundrichtige Beschreibung der 
Freyvereinigten Staaten und Spannischen Niederlanden (Frankfurt: Riegel, 1691); Kloek 
summarizes Bon’s comments in “Geschiedenis van een stereotype,” 13. 
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to have such a powerful wife. He further claimed that the Dutch would find it 
improper for a husband to beat his wife into submission, and as a result, some 
women were horribly imperious, stubborn, and unruly toward their masters. 
The reality of women ruling over their husbands is evidenced by actual cases 
cited by Van Deursen in which husbands had to get their wives’ approval to 
go abroad or to attend another church.* Furthermore, the English ambassa- 
dor William Temple (1628-1699) claimed that a powerful wife was commonly 
accepted among Dutch men. He summarized a conversation he had with a 
Monsieur Hoeft (Hooft) of Amsterdam thus: 


I said, I found he was a good patriot; and not only in the interests of his 
country, but in the customs of his town, where that of the wife’s govern- 
ing was, I heard, a thing established. He replied, It was true; and that all a 
man could hope for there, was to have une douce patronne [an easy gov- 
erness], and that his wife was so ... for it had long been the custom; and 
whoever offered to break it would have banded against him, not only all 
the women in the town, but all those men too that were governed by their 
wives, which would make too great a party to be opposed.*6 


In this manner, an interesting male ambivalence regarding powerful women 
was created early in the Republic. The tradition of celebrating bold heroines had 
positively popularized this phenomenon, but it was also a societal characteris- 
tic that challenged the patriarchal norm of Europe. Moreover, the realization 
among Dutch men that women were becoming increasingly consequential in 
society, in business, and in civic affairs led to an uneasiness that female author- 
ity would become too overbearing. A text that particularly demonstrates this 
indecision appeared in 1622, a time that corresponds with the prevalent early 
seventeenth-century visual interest in representations of harpies. The text is 
by Johan van der Does (1567-1648) and is entitled Den lof der vrouwen: Daer 
inne wert verhaelt, dat niet tegenstaende de vrouwen bij velen in eenen quaden 
naem staen, tselve meer de bedorvenheyt des tijts, ende d'onbeleeftheyt veler man- 
nen, als haer natuer (die goetaerdigh, sacht-sinnigh ende in alle maniern beleeft 
is) moet toegheschreven worden (The praise of women: Therein is recounted, 
not what many uncivil men who stand against women say about their bad and 
corrupt character, but that their nature must be ascribed to be good-hearted, 


45 Van Deursen, Mensen van klein vermogen, 104. 

46 William Temple, The Works of Sir William Temple, Bart. Complete. In Four Volumes. To 
Which Is Prefixed, The Life and Character of the Author, 4 vols. (New York: Greenwood, 
1968, originally written 1673-1679), 2:472. 
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sweet-tempered, and in everything well-mannered). The author compares his 
work to what others, such as Hooft, Heinsius, and Cats, had done before him. 
He considers these authors, like himself, to be champions of female character. 
He talks about celebrated men but adds that there are women who are just 
as great. He begins his argument with the familiar archetype of Pallas, god- 
dess of wisdom, who lays the path for other women to follow. Furthermore, 
Deborah's and Sappho’s wisdom are compared to that of Solomon and Haman. 
Other manly attributes are assigned to women like Judith, whose strength was 
as great as that of Samson. Likewise, Cato’s bravery in death is compared to 
that of Lucretia. Finally, the author asserts that there are not only ancient ex- 
amples of great women but that they exist in modern times. In his list of manly 
women, he includes Anna Visscher and praises her writings and her wisdom. 

After this discussion of celebrated women, Van der Does elaborates on the 
many contributions of ordinary women to home and to society. He particularly 
emphasizes the virtues of women in caring for the family in terms of shopping, 
cooking, and cleaning. Moreover, he lauds their bearing and raising of children 
and their ability to regulate an orderly home. He asserts that the bachelor state 
is miserable because then the man must do these things for himself. In addi- 
tion, he asserts that the man will end up spending all his money on drink and 
tobacco. Van der Does also talks about the bad state of things when women do 
not act virtuously. He talks about women who become the boss so that their 
husbands must ask permission for what they may do. Women who go out spin- 
ning and socializing are problematic because then servants and children are 
left in chaos. Then when the husband comes home and sees this bad state of 
affairs, he goes out drinking, smoking, gambling, and whoring. This will all end 
in him losing his trousers, or power, to his wife and getting a taste of her fist. 
Incidentally, it is this very scenario that is frequently represented in harpy im- 
agery. Despite this warning about bossy, violent, and overbearing wives, how- 
ever, he adds an interesting twist to the theme. Van der Does argues that this 
does not diminish his praise of women. Instead, he moralizes that men should 
not go out with harlots and come home drunk. Hence, there is a somewhat 
undecided tone regarding powerful women in this text. There is an attempt to 
recognize the manly accomplishments of women; nevertheless, this recogni- 
tion becomes problematic if women become too overbearing and aggressive, 
especially in the case of housewives.*” This was not an uncommon male am- 
bivalence unfolding during the Golden Age. 


47 Johan van der Does, Den lof der vrouwen: Daer inne wert verhaelt, dat niet tegenstaende 
de vrouwen bij velen in eenen quaden naem staen, tselve meer de bedorvenheyt des tijts, 
ende donbeleeftheyt veler mannen, als haer natuer (die goetaerdigh, sacht-sinnigh ende 
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As already discussed, it is important to understand that in addition to praise, 
the manly and bellicose revolutionary heroines also received censure in vari- 
ous historical writings. Some viewed their actions as unnatural, and at times 
the heroines were associated with overbearing, shrewish women generally. 
One of these reproaches came from the important Dutch philosopher and ju- 
rist Hugo de Groot (1583-1645) in his history of the Revolt.48 He describes the 
actions of the women in the fight against Spain but in a much less acclamatory 
tone than the previously discussed authors. He asserts that because ideals of 
great import—God, the fatherland, the sovereign—were at stake during the 
Revolt, this caused the women to be filled with such a passionate hatred that 
they forgot the propriety and duties of their sex. 

Even more cautionary, however, are the pseudo-historical sensationalist and 
popular narratives of authors like the previously discussed Jacobus Viverius 
and the later author Simon de Vries (1628-1708). Perhaps the most overt evi- 
dence of the connections made in the Dutch male psyche between female sol- 
diers and a fear of violent, manly women is expressed in these types of texts. 
In an early edition of Viverius’s De wintersche avonden of Nederlantsche vertel- 
lingen (1615), the conflicting discourses over women’s roles as associated with 
these heroines is expressly laid out.*9 Viverius begins by asserting that bravery 
in the male sex is not surprising but that manly deeds among the female sex 
certainly are amazing. Thereafter, he turns to the feats of the “Nederlandsche 
Amazones” (Dutch Amazons) and specifically to the famous legend of Kenau 
Simonsdr. Hasselaer. In a praising spirit, he relates that during the siege, the 
women carried on very bravely. He describes how Kenau, a courageous and 
honorable forty-six-year-old widow, used spears, guns, and swords while lead- 
ing the other women against Spain in manly deeds that were above the female 
nature. Despite these heroics, however, he asserts that these women executed 
these manly deeds in female clothing. His source for this information appar- 
ently comes from the many images of heroines, as the other histories and 
diaries almost never mention what they were wearing. Significantly, this is a 
crucial point for Viverius because these heroines did not cross the boundaries 


in alle maniern beleeft is) moet toegheschreven worden (Gorinchem, Neth.: Adriaen 
Helmichs, 1622). 
48 Hugo de Groot, Annales et historiae de rebus Belgicis (Amsterdam: Joan Blaeu, 1657), 133. 
49 Jacobus Viverius, De wintersche avonden (Amsterdam: Dirck Pieters, 1615), 117-19. This text 
enjoyed some popularity as it was published with additions in 1610, 1615, 1617, 1636, 1649, 
1650, 1655, and 1665. 
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of what he considered appropriate to their sex. And he continues to praise 
these women for their vigilance, bravery, and love of the fatherland. 

This, however, is not the end of his deliberations over manly women. He 
chastises women who fight for their own glory and who do so in men’s cloth- 
ing. Evoking the Bible, he condemns these dishonorable women who may have 
won the characterization of “brave,” but who are without modesty and honor. 
He relates the stories of two women who were discovered among soldiers 
wearing men’s clothing and disguising themselves as males. Declaring brave 
women to be ridiculous, Viverius closes with a poem that reveres only coura- 
geous women who act with modesty and in the fear of God. Other bold women 
do not please him because then he, as a man, is no longer the most powerful. 
He proclaims that he desires a “not-too-courageous” woman for a spouse. 

The enduring nature of this discourse is attested to by its reappearance 
in the writings of Simon de Vries toward the end of the century. In his great 
drama of unusual historical anecdotes, Dedelste tijdkortingh der weet-geerige 
verstanden of de groote historische rariteit-kamer (1682) (The most noble past 
time of knowledgeable understanding or the great historical chamber of cu- 
riosities), a similar intersection of conflicting discourses over female soldiers 
and bold women is found.5° De Vries puts the contradictory opinions in the 
voices of debating male characters. At the outset, he criticizes women who go 
against their sex by dressing in men’s clothing and doing battle. If, however, 
they do so in women’s clothing for love of the fatherland and the defense of 
their fellow citizenry, they are to be praised. He asserts that there are many 
examples of such women but that he will only relate one, the story of Kenau. 
Citing Van Metteren’s history of the revolt, De Vries recounts the events of the 
siege at Haarlem in which Kenau led three hundred fully armed women against 
the Spaniards. With spear, musket, and sword, she wished to help as a man, 
and she executed many manly deeds above the female nature. He claims that 
when the Spaniards saw this army of women, they cried that the women had 
become men. Importantly, even though he continues to call Kenau a “mannin,” 
he notes that she was dressed in female clothing. As further argument for the 
social benefits of powerful women, he invokes the example of Elizabeth 1 and 
the positive consequences of her rule. 


50 Simon de Vries, Deedelste tijdkortingh der weet-geerige verstanden of de groote historische 
rariteit-kamer: Der sonderlinghste natuerlijcke en boven-natuerlijcke saecken, geschiedenis- 
sen en voorvallen van allerley slagh: Te gelijck voorsien met vrolijcke gemoeds-verlustigingen: 
Voorgestelt by manier van ondersoeckende redenvoeringen tusschen Adel-Aert, Lees-Aert, 
Vroom-Aert, Vrolyck-Aert, Roem-Aert, Vreedegond en Rosemond (Amsterdam: Jan Bouman, 
1682-1684), 119-27. This text appeared in several editions with various titles from 1680 
to 1684. 
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After De Vries’s character Vroom-Aert relates this historical discussion, 
Vrolyck-Aert immediately interjects that he does not think it advisable to talk 
about the valiant deeds of heroines in front of women. When the character 
Vreedegond asks him why, he responds with a story about a man whose shrew- 
ish wife, Margriet, developed a lust for fighting through listening to tales of 
women’s heroic deeds. A lengthy discussion ensues in which Vrolyck-Aert con- 
sistently accuses women of seeking to rule over men while Vreedegond denies 
that this is true and defends the honor of women. 

These two texts provide insight into male anxiety over the revolutionary 
heroines and their manly behavior. First, there is an important similarity in the 
texts of a discussion that evolves from a history of manly heroines of the Revolt 
to a polemic against the avid desire of contemporary housewives to rule over 
their husbands. The development of these narratives evidences the existence 
and significance of this association between women soldiers and overbearing 
housewives in the seventeenth century. Second, according to De Vries’s text, 
wives were encouraged in their lust for power by listening to the collective 
memories of these heroines. Nevertheless, even though both authors express 
reservations about women taking on manly attributes and power, they can- 
not bring themselves to criticize the heroines of the Revolt. The positive pa- 
triotic significations of these women were so imbued in the cultural identity 
that almost all historians had to admit that these women acted with bravery. 
Therefore, there is an obvious ambivalence regarding these women who in- 
spired both admiration and angst. 

Associations between battling women soldiers and power-usurping house- 
wives are also set forth in the art of the late sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries. An overt signifier of these associations is found in an “upside-down- 
world” print of this period.5! Such Verkeerde wereld prints illustrate a variety of 
ridiculous situations in which the behavior represented is the opposite of what 
was considered “natural.” In a turn-of-the-century print published by Ewout 
Muller, the third scene bears the inscription “Het wyf trect na de krych” (The 
wife goes to war; Fig. 3.1). The woman is shown holding various weapons of war 
while domineering over her seated husband, who is busy spinning with a dis- 
taff. Comparisons with images of the heavily armed Kenau could hardly have 
been missed here. Clearly, the ethos was that this was a situation in which the 


51 While “upside-down-world” prints were produced throughout Europe from the mid- 
sixteenth century on, this Dutch version has features rather distinctively related to other 
contemporary images of Revolutionary heroines. The earliest known example of the 
theme is a mid-sixteenth-century etching created by the Frenchman Etienne Dupérac 
while he was working in Venice. This print also depicts women going to war, but the 
Amazonian horde has the appearance of a Roman army in ancient costume. 
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FIGURE 3.1 

Published by Ewout Muller, 
The Upside-Down World, 1590s, 
woodcut, 576 x 768 mm 
NEDERLANDS 
OPENLUCHTMUSEUM, 
ARNHEM 


reversed actions were as unnatural as other ludicrous scenes in the print, such 
as men pulling a plow before an ox with a whip. 

Of further interest in this print is the twenty-third scene where again the 
subject refers to the upside-down situation of women going to war. The image 
pictures a legion of women carrying banners, guns, and drum while storming 
a fortress. Some of the women fire guns at the figures atop the wall, as oth- 
ers begin climbing a ladder. The inscription below informs us as to what was 
the reversal of nature in this particular scene: “De vrouwen bestormen thuys” 
(The women storm the castle). Contemporary Dutch viewers could hardly 
have ignored the parallel with the famed deeds of Trijn van Leemput and her 
female legion as they attacked the Vredenburg fortress. 

It is through these associations with actual heroines that the print attempts 
to problematize the behavior of manly women. Such patriarchal comedy re- 
veals male anxiety regarding actual role reversal in the society, and it humor- 
ously contributes to the debate via the surprising incongruity of the scenes. 
Nevertheless, this recollection of the revolutionary heroines also provided 
women, and sympathetic men, with a reminder of the triumphs of these 
women who were simultaneously being championed in other products of 
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FIGURE 3.2 Boétius Adamsz. Bolswert after David Vinckboons 1, published by Claes Jansz. 
Visscher, Peasants Chasing Soldiers out of their Cottage, 1610, engraving, 
216 x 283 mm 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON 


visual and textual history. And in this manner, women could smugly reflect on 
these female victories via this print. 

The incongruous nature of warring women is also represented in a print 
from 1610 by Boëtius Adamsz. Bolswert (c. 1585-1633) after David Vinckboons 1 
(1576—c. 1632; Fig. 3.2). It belongs to a narrative series depicting various strug- 
gles between Spanish soldiers and Netherlandish peasants. This scene depicts 
ferociously caricatured and weapon-wielding viragoes who lead the onslaught. 
One woman thrusts a pike at the fleeing Spaniards and their whore, while an- 
other woman strikes a pleading soldier with a pair of tongs. The use of tongs 
is an important signifier here as the Dutch word tang was a name given to 
ill-natured women.* The intent of satirizing ferocious women is further indi- 
cated by the accompanying inscription: 


52 F.A. Stoett, Nederlandsche spreekwoorden, spreekwijzen, uitdrukkingen en gezegden, 2 vols. 
(Zutphen, Neth.: Thieme, 1923), 2:345-46. 
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You knaves, it is your turn now 

We will give you flail-bread instead of fowl 

So, Wife, be brave again 

Kill that loose whore 

You rogue, I will give you your traveling money, 
The blood is hot. 

So, Griet, strike with the tongs.53 


The name Griet would have overtly implied the character of these Netherlandish 
women because it was often the name assigned to bellicose, shrewish, and 
domineering women.** Furthermore, the caricatured visages of these women 
ridicule their unnatural violence despite the provocation. So once again, there 
is a kind of ambivalence regarding heroic women in both the image and in- 
scription; women are encouraged in their wrath against Spanish tyranny, but 
they are ridiculed for that very aggressiveness. 

Such a threatening Griet was already a familiar proverbial character in the 
Netherlands, and she became the leading lady in Pieter Bruegel’s 1562 paint- 
ing Dulle Griet (Mad Meg; Fig. 3.3). This legendary female also appears in the 
lower left corner of Bruegel’s humorous Netherlandish Proverbs in the Berlin 
Gemäldegalerie (1559; Fig. 3.4). Both representations stem from a popular prov- 
erb about the violent Griet who was so forceful that she even dared to enter 
hell and tie the devil to a cushion. Nevertheless, the proverb went on to lament 
that she used violence against her husband by binding him to a sharp-pinned 
hackle.®> This ambivalent paranoia regarding the aggressive Griet who battles 
the devil but who is also an overbearing shrew is overwhelmingly represented 


53. Tsa Schelmen sa, sa t’wert nu uwen keer, 
Voor hoentgens salmen u vlegel-broot geven, 
So wijf so, maeckt u dapper inde weer, 
Die Hoer de loose meer, brengste vrij om t’leuen, 
Ey, vinnighen ghuit, ick sal u reisgeld lange, 
Of ghy bit, t’bloet is verhit, 
So Griet raeckt met de tange. 

54 Stoett, Nederlandsche spreekwoorden, 1:283-84; also Woordenboek der Nederlandsche taal, 
vol. 1 (The Hague, Neth.: Martinus Nijhoff, 1882—), 5:698. 

55 The legend and its relationship to Bruegel’s painting are thoroughly discussed in 
Jan Grauls, Volkstaal en volksleven in het werk van Pieter Bruegel (Antwerp, Bel.: 
N. V. Standaard-Boekhandel, 1957), 6-41. Roemer Visscher elaborates on the legend and 
Griet’s use of a hackle in the seventeenth century (see Nicolaas van der Laan’s explana- 
tion of Visscher’s writings in Uit Roemer Visscher’s Brabbelingh | Utrecht, Neth.: Oosthoek, 
1918], 60). Originally, the figure derived from Saint Margaret of Antioch who legendarily 
vanquished the devil. 
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FIGURE 3.3 Pieter Bruegel, Dulle Griet, 1562, oil on panel, 117.4 x 162 cm 
MUSEUM MAYER VAN DEN BERGH, ANTWERP 


FIGURE 3.4 Pieter Bruegel, Netherlandish Proverbs, 1559, oil on panel, 17 x 163 cm 
GEMALDEGALERIE, BERLIN 
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FIGURE 3.5 Frans Hogenberg, Hay Wagon, 1559, etching, 425 x 654 mm 
CABINET DES ESTAMPES DE LA BIBLIOTHEQUE ROYALE DE BELGIQUE, 
BRUSSELS 


in Dulle Griet, in which bands of bellicose women are shown bullying, captur- 
ing, and binding devils. It is significant that Bruegel’s Griet is fully armored and 
carries a sword, making the derisive connections between women soldiers and 
overbearing viragoes clear. As mentioned previously, Gibson associates this 
misogynist ridicule with an anxiety regarding women rulers of the sixteenth 
century, and Pleij associates it with a growing female independence in the 
Netherlands. So, by mid-sixteenth century, the joke of the Netherlandish harpy 
was already in its inception. 

Assuredly, powerful viragoes were somewhat of a feared phenomenon in 
the early modern Netherlands, as they were elsewhere in Europe. In particular, 
wives fighting against husbands were condemned because they threatened pa- 
triarchy and brought grief and chaos to home and society. Exaggerated scenes 
that mock termagant wives are frequently found in images, like Bruegel’s, that 
illustrate proverbs, and such proverbs had been an aspect of the western humor 
tradition since ancient times.°® In a print from 1559, Frans Hogenberg (c. 1539- 
1590) illustrates several Netherlandish proverbs with separate figural groups in 
a manner comparable to Bruegel. One of these pairs depicts a woman beating 
her cowering husband with her fist (Fig. 3.5). The accompanying inscription 
vilifies the wife’s shrewish behavior: “In this manner my wife beats me and to 


56 _ Roeckelein, Humor, go-91. Gibson also discusses the proverb tradition as humor in Pieter 
Bruegel and the Art of Laughter. 
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none can I complain. He who has an evil wife has much pain.”>” That the devil 
is the instigator of this violent, quarrelsome behavior is suggested by his pres- 
ence atop the hay cart in the background. Throughout the scene, people have 
small bundles of hay grasped in their hands or stuffed in their belts, as does 
the woman in this grouping. The inscription below the entire print indicates 
the worthless nature of this hay that everyone is hoarding, thereby making a 
comment on the useless and foolish activities taking place. It further warns the 
viewer to shun such evil behavior. 

In one of the several imitations of this print, Jaques Horenbault (working 
period 1608-1619) similarly illustrates a wagon of hay surrounded by foolish 
characters (1608; Fig. 3.6). In Horenbault's, print, a beautifully dressed Vrouw 
Wereld, holding her mirror and representing vanitas, reigns supreme over the 
chaotic and nonsensical figures surrounding her. In one grouping, the woman 
beats her husband with the distaff. The distaff became a symbol for women 
themselves, as it was their most familiar tool.°® It also became a proverbial 
weapon in the visual arts for women in their battle against men. Although the 
distaff could be used as a positive signifier when it referenced female industry, 
it had negative connotations when used as a weapon by combative wives, and 
it is used in such a way from a very early period. From the late Middle Ages on, 
distaffs had been associated with witches and were used by women as weap- 
ons in various types of battles between the sexes.5° As late as the seventeenth 
century, the distaff was still used as a metaphor for women generally and more 
specifically for overbearing females. It is used in such a way in an expression 
found in Cats’s Regels voor de huys-houdinge in spreucken, spreeck-woorden, en 


57 Translation of the Dutch text is from Gibson, “Bruegel, Dulle Griet, and Sexist Politics,” 
10-11. 

58 Woordenboek, 14:2846. Spinning as a universal metaphor for women in the early modern 
era is discussed in Jones and Stallybrass, Renaissance Clothing, 89-133. 

59 Already in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, women are represented in the mar- 
gins of manuscripts using distaffs as weapons in a “Battle of the Sexes” (see folio 329 from 
Lancelot del Lac, pt. 3, Picard, New Haven, CT: Yale University Library). In prints of wild 
folk, couples are often shown jousting with their characteristic tools—the male with a 
rake and the female with her distaff (see Wild Couple Jousting by the Master E. S. [London: 
British Museum]). Such a purpose for the distaff is reiterated in one of Erasmus’s 
Colloquia, in which two friends, Eulalia and Xantippe, have a discussion about their hus- 
bands. Xantippe describes how her husband comes home drunk and beats her. Eulalia 
exclaims, “A new sort of shield! You should have used your distaff for a lance” (Desiderius 
Erasmus, The Colloquies of Erasmus, trans. Craig R. Thompson [Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1965], 117). Further evil was connected with the distaff due to its purported 
use by witches. In a print by Albrecht Dürer, an evil hag astride a goat carries her distaff as 
if it were a scepter—a gesture that signifies her subversive female power (see The Witch, 
New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art). 
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FIGURE 3.6 Jaques Horenbault, Hay Wagon, 1608, etching and engraving, 394 x 518 mm, 
Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 


gedichten (Rules for households in sayings, proverbs, and poems): “Wherever 
the distaff dominates the sword, Things are going badly for the head of the 
household.”6° 

As a result of these associations, the distaff became the preferred weapon 
of women in art and was particularly associated with wives’ shrewish violence 
toward their husbands. But it also became a signifier of women’s triumph over 
men. Therefore, the farcical use of the distaff by the woman in Horenbault’s 
print contains a whole assemblage of connotations, which would have indicat- 
ed to the seventeenth-century viewer the surprising, subversive nature of her 
actions. The inscription beneath the struggling pair, “Die een quaet wijf heeft tis 
een qua plaeght,’ which compares a bad wife to a bad plague, tries to reinforce 
the patriarchal moral that indicts evil women who try to subvert the “natural 
order” of male authority. Nevertheless, the comedy of a world turned upside 


60 Cats, Alle de wercken: Spiegel van den ouden en nieuwen tijd, 119: 
Alwaer de spin-rock dwinght het sweert, 
Daer staet het qualick met den weert. 
For texts within Alle de wercken, the specific text will be listed after the colon. 
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down becomes either a coping or a subversive joke, depending on the viewer's 
manipulation of the signifiers. 

This comic incongruity and ridicule of shrews is also depicted in moralizing 
contexts, such as the works of Cats and his favorite illustrator, Adriaen van 
de Venne. In analyzing the interpretive possibilities of Van de Venne's illustra- 
tions, however, it is important to understand that humor played a significant 
role in his visual messages. For example, he frequently referenced proverbs and 
puns, he caricatured physiognomies, and he exaggerated the physical antics of 
his figures—all in support of his comic warnings.® In an emblem from Spiegel 
van den Voorleden en Tegenwoordigen Tijt (Mirror of the past and present time), 
Van de Venne and Cats caution men that they will have a heavy burden to carry 
when they marry. The emblem is titled ’T sijn sterke beenen die weelde draghen 
konnen (Only the strongest legs can bear luxury).®? Pictured in the illustra- 
tion is a young man who struggles to shoulder a well-dressed young woman 
(Fig. 3.7). The gleeful woman holds a pipe and a glass, as well as a purse from 
which coins fall. The dangerous nature of this precarious marriage is visually 
exemplified by the uproarious and indecorous unloading of the female burden 
in the background. Such comic exaggeration emphasizes that this Lady Luxury 
inflicts heavy burdens on those who court her. One of those burdens is her 
shrewish nature, which must always be at the helm. The accompanying verse 
explains that she directs her husband in everything he should do: 


And it is not a heavy load of which I here complain; 
It is (as you see) a capricious wife, 

That sits (I know not how) astride my body … 
Peace is a misery for her, silence a pain … 

But this thing already goes beyond all reason, 

It jerks me where it wants and weighs upon me.® 


61 For more on the humorous nature of Adriaen van de Venne’s art and writing, see Annelies 
Plokker, Adriaen Pietersz. Van de Venne (1589-1662): De grisailles met spreukbanden (Leu- 
ven, Bel.: Acco, 1984); Marc van Vaeck, Adriaen van de Venne's tafereel van de belacchende 
werelt (Den Haag, 1635), 3 vols. (Ghent, Bel.: Verhandelingen van de Koninklijke Academie 
voor Nederlandse Taal en Letterkunde, 1994, series 6, no. 121); Mariët Westermann, 
“Adriaen van de Venne, Jan Steen, and the Art of Serious Play,’ Zeventiende eeuw: Cultuur 
in de Nederlanden in interdisciplinair perspectief 15, no. 1 (1999): 34-47; Tummers et al., The 
Art of Laughter, 145-46. 

62 A number of comparable paintings to this print were made by Van de Venne and his fol- 
lowers. One version was sold at Sotheby’s (New York) in 2005. 

63 Cats, Alle de wercken: Spiegel van den ouden en nieuwen tijd, 85: 

’T en is geen wichtigh pack daer van ick heden klage; 
Het is (gelijck ghy siet) een wispel-tuerigh wijf; 
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FIGURE 3.7 

Luxury, engraved illustration after Adriaen 
van de Venne from Jacob Cats, Spiegel van den 
voorleden en tegenwoordigen tijt, 1655 


The burden of a tyrannical wife is further elaborated upon by the accompany- 
ing tale, entitled Wat Venus voeght/dat scheyt de klippel (What Venus joins/the 
clapper [or tongue of the wife] divides). In that tale, Gys was a young man who 
fell in love with a woman named Fijtjen. Unbeknownst to him, Fijtjen was a 
malicious and hateful scold. After Gys married her, the first two nights were 
full of joy. However, on the third day, her true nature emerged, and she fought 
him for control of the “trousers,” or the ultimate authority in their relation- 
ship. The story ends with Gys mourning the day he married this wicked and 
scornful woman.®+ 

It is clear in this emblem that the large, humorous illustration would have 
been the most immediate aspect to garner the viewer's or reader's attention. 
The slapstick image enacts the comedic farce well before the viewer moves 
on to Cats’s verse and anecdote. Nevertheless, the socially corrective aspect of 
humor is present in the laughability of the man’s predicament in both image 
and text. 


Dat sit (’k en weet niet hoe) my scherlinx op het lijf … 
De rust is haer verdriet, het stillewesen, pijn … 
Maer dit aelweerdigh ding gaet buyten alle reden 
Het ruckt my daer het wil, en druckt my op de leden. 
64 Cats, Alle de wercken: Spiegel van den ouden en nieuwen tijd, 86. 
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Cats further warns of termagant harpies in the section entitled Vrouwe 
(Wife) of his text Houwelick (Marriage). He preaches the need for a wife's 
obedience to her husband, and he calls a shrewish, violent wife the worst of 
all plagues: 


One hears from olden times and also in our day, 

That there are women of such a violent nature, 

Who try to seize their husband’s beards, 

Who come against their masters with fists, 

And with loud voices demand as if it were a full battle, 
Who even with claws, yes with fierce teeth 

Tear to pieces true marriage, and its sweet bond.°5 


Accompanying this section of Cats’s text in a 1628 edition is a print after Van de 
Venne (Fig. 3.8). The print depicts a crazed and overbearing wife who pushes 
her forlorn-looking husband to the floor while trampling over him. The print 
and Cats’s accompanying verses emphasize that the wife’s forcefulness is the 
cause of much unhappiness. This image clearly inspired a comedic print by 
Cornelis van Kittensteyn (1598-1652) after Van de Venne entitled Mans-hant 
boven (Man’s hand above; Fig. 3.9). The popular expression “manshand boven,” 
which advocated the husband’s mastery over the wife, was commonly used 
to put forward the proper authority of the man in the home.®® The usurpa- 
tion of this proper and natural authority is mocked in the inscription below: 
“Mans-hand Boven, Wat een Wonder: / Wijffs’ genae: De Voogt leijt onder” (Man's 
hand above, what a wonder: / The wife is on top: The man lies under). 

The humorous results of the inversion of the “natural order” are displayed 
throughout the scene. The husband is thrown to the ground, while his wife 
tramples over him as in the Cats illustration. She swings her basket of eggs 
behind her, flinging the contents in all directions. Some of them break on the 
ground, and one cracks open on the nose of her son. In addition, several cheese 


65 Jacob Cats, Houwelyck (The Hague, Neth.: Adriaen van de Venne, 1628), 574-75: 
Men hoort van ouden tijt, en oock in onse daghen, 
Als datter vrouwen zijn, van so een stouten aert, 
Die mannen onderstaen te grijpen in den baert, 
Die haren over-heer met vuysten komen tergen, 
Enals een vollen krijch met hooghe woorden verghen, 
Die mette nagels selfs, jae met een fellen tant 
Verscheuren echte trou, en haren soeten bant. 
As a sidenote, the spellings of the title Houwelick vary amongst the various editions. 
66 Alfons de Cock, Spreekwoorden en zegswijzen over de vrouwen, de liefde, en het huwelijk 
(Ghent, Bel.: Ad. Hoste, 1911), 60. 
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(ak. SS 
FIGURE 3.8 Overbearing Wife, illustration after Adriaen van de Venne 
from Jacob Cats, Houwelick, 1628 


FIGURE 3.9 Cornelis van Kittensteyn after Adriaen Van de Venne, Man’s Hand Above, 
engraving, 276 x 374 mm, Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 
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molds are strewn on the ground and an overturned pitcher of milk lies in the 
right foreground, further adding to the chaos of the scene. The wife’s bad be- 
havior has also upset the children; the son grabs his mother’s skirt in order to 
halt her domineering stride, while the distraught daughter at the right pleads 
with her mother on bended knee. Crazed with her lust for power, however, the 
mother rushes forward, unconcerned with the misery she is causing. 

While caring for the eggs was considered a common female chore, the 
prominence of the eggs in this print suggests that they have a greater punning 
significance than mere descriptive detail. Eggs, hens, and roosters are frequent 
elements in images mocking the powerful housewife and the submissive hus- 
band; they are used as metaphors for children, wives, and husbands. In par- 
ticular, the cackling hen became a metaphor for the shrewish, scolding wife, 
as demonstrated by popular expressions of the day. One such seventeenth- 
century proverb, found in the writings of both Cats and Johan de Brune 
(1588-1658), was “He who wants to have the eggs, must endure the cackling of 
the hen” (Die de eyeren hebben wil / moet het kakelen der hennen lijden).®’ The 
meaning of this saying is made evident in Visscher's Sinnepoppen. He chooses 
to illustrate this expression with an image of an angry hen accompanied by 
a quotation from Socrates, who, when asked how he was able to endure the 
scolding and abusive language of his wife, replied that the answer was found 
in the beautiful young ones that she brought forth (Fig. 3.10).68 

One other proverb that is recalled here through the relationship of hens 
and eggs is “It is all wrong in the house, where the rooster is silent and the 
hen crows” (’T is in het huys geheel verdraeyt, / Daer ’t haentje swijgt, en ’t hintje 
kraeyt).©° This proverb, at times inscribed directly on images, indicates the 
misery caused in a household where the woman scolds and rules. Although 
there are no hens or roosters present in this image, a reference to this fre- 
quently recurring relationship between cackling hens and harpies and domi- 
nated roosters and weak husbands is suggested through the emphasis on the 
flying eggs and their association with an overbearing wife. Moreover, as will 
be seen, these links are made so often in farces and images of termagant wives 
that such scenes form a subgenre of the theme. Whether one laughed at the 
comedy of the overbearing woman or at the foolishness of the weak husband 
in such visual and textual jokes may well have depended on one’s gendered 
point of view. 


67 Cats, Alle de wercken: Spiegel van den ouden en nieuwen tijd, 91; also Johan de Brune, 

Bankket-werk van goede gedagten, vol. 1 (Middelburg, Neth.: Jaques Fierens, 1660), 135, 137. 
68 Roemer Visscher, Sinnepoppen, Chapter 3, no. 45 (Amsterdam: Willem Iansz., 1614), 106. 
69 Cats, Alle de wercken: Spiegel van den ouden en nieuwen tijd, 119. 
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FIGURE 3.10 
Angry Hen, engraved illustration from Roemer 
Visscher, Sinnepoppen, 1614 


Another Dutch moralist who warned of the misery inflicted by a shrewish wife 
was Jan Harmens Krul (1601-1646) in Weg-wyser ter deughden (1639).”° He re- 
lates the tale of a scold who deserts her husband and children and as a re- 
sult meets a wretched end in the spinhuis, or women’s prison. An illustration 
for the story portrays the wife in a familiar scolding pose with the title Een 
booze vrouw, een quaed houwelijk (An angry wife, a bad marriage; Fig. 3.1). Her 
hands-on-hips aggressive stance is reminiscent of the manly poses of the hero- 
ines, and like her predecessors she combatively confronts a beleaguered man. 
While the weak husband sits by and listens to her tirade, the children empa- 
thetically gather round him. Krul’s text admonishes women not to quarrel with 
their husbands, especially in front of children and servants. 

Krul’s text and image have been used in the moralizing interpretation of a 
painting by Nicolaes Maes (1634-1693) of the 1650s (Fig. 3.12).7! However, Maes 
has emphasized the humor of the situation. The Eavesdropper, as his painting 
is entitled, depicts a maidservant surrounded by various dishes and utensils 
in a lower-story kitchen. She smiles out toward the viewer, raising her finger 
to her lips and urging silence. The reason for her eavesdropping is made clear 


70  JanHarmens Krul, Minne-spiegel ter deughden, vol. 2, Weg-wyser ter deughden (Amsterdam: 
Cornelis Danckertsz. van Zeevenhoven, 1639), 18-34. 

71 William W. Robinson, “The Eavesdroppers and Related Paintings by Nicolaes Maes,’ in 
Holländische Genremalerei im 17. Jahrhundert: Symposium Berlin 1984, ed. Henning Bock 
and Thomas W. Gaehtgens (Berlin: Mann Verlag, 1987), 283-313. The humor of Maes’s 
eavesdroppers is also discussed in Tummers et al., The Art of Laughter, 89-90. 
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FIGURE 3.11 An Angry Wife, illustration from Jan Harmens Krul, Weg-wyser ter deughden, 
1639 


FIGURE 3.12 Nicolaes Maes, The Eavesdropper, 1655, oil on panel, 46.4 x 72.1 cm 
HAROLD SAMUEL COLLECTION, LONDON 
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FIGURE 3.13 

Gesina ter Borch, Married Couple Fighting, 

c. 1652, drawing and watercolor, 313 x 202 mm 
RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM 


when one looks past this figure and up the spiraling staircase into the adjoin- 
ing room. Here, the mistress of the house leans forward with open mouth and 
hands on hips in a combative posture that denotes the characterization of a 
harpyish housewife. Presumably the object of her abuse is her husband, hidden 
by the trompe l'oeil curtain. As a result of the poor husband’s concealment and 
the smiling servant-comedienne’s covert invitation, the moral is diminished, 
and the anecdotal farce takes over. This manipulation of the Krul moralizing 
model is an overt indication of the poaching of elements to put forward one’s 
own point of view—and for Maes, it was obviously a less anxious attitude. 
While finding clues to a female perspective on battling spouses is difficult 
due to the insufficiency of images or texts by women, there is an interesting 
example of the theme by Gesina ter Borch (Fig. 3.13). It belongs to her poetry 
album, in which she copied out contemporary poems and songs and then illus- 
trated them with her own colored drawings. The referenced song in this image 
is by Bernardus Busschof (1593-1639), and it speaks of the miseries of a bad 
marriage that is plagued with arguments, fighting, and pain. A biblical refer- 
ence from Ecclesiastes is also included, which states that it is better to dwell 
with lions and dragons than to live with a shrewish wife.’ In spite of the tradi- 
tional moralizing against termagant women revealed in the poem and biblical 


72 Kettering, Drawings from the Ter Borch Studio Estate, 2:428. 
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verse, Ter Borch chose to parcel out equal blame for a miserable marriage in 
her accompanying illustration. The depiction is a rarity in that the man now 
actively participates in the beating of his wife. The wife grabs her husband’s 
hair, an action that is familiar in images of harpies, and wields her slipper, or 
pantoffel, ready to strike. Like the distaff, the woman’s pantoffel became a fa- 
miliar weapon of the harpy. Its use for this purpose gave rise to the expression 
“Onder de pantoffel zitten” or “to be under the slipper,” implying that a man was 
ruled by his wife. Furthermore, a henpecked husband was called a pantoffel- 
held.’3 Nevertheless, the husband in this scene is no pantoffelheld. Instead, he 
readies himself to inflict blows with a brandished pair of tongs. With this sym- 
bolic gesture, he has now taken on that familiar symbol of female shrewishness 
and is as guilty as she for this marital discord. As a result, Ter Borch’s image is 
significantly less critical of women specifically, instead equally condemning 
ill-tempered spouses of both sexes. 

This attitude, however, was uncommon among most of her male contempo- 
raries. Men were usually shown as helpless victims against armies of combative 
women. A print that demonstrates this misogynist bias and in which the whole 
world seems to have been turned upside down by overbearing and termagant 
housewives is the Netherlandish rhyme print Bigorne and Scherminckel exe- 
cuted by Hugo Allard 1 (1620-1684) in about 1640 (Fig. 3.14). In a comical and 
exaggerated fashion, the image demonstrates the overwhelming prevalence of 
vicious, angry wives who lust for power. Bigorne, an obese, dog-like creature, 
fills the right foreground and is in the process of devouring one man, while his 
next victim, Goossen, kneels at the feet of his scolding wife, Griet. Bigorne, as 
the inscription indicates, eats only good men, and he comes by his food easily 
because of their large numbers. This explains Bigorne’s huge size. Conversely, 
good women are not so plentiful. Throughout the scene are demonstrations 
of cross wives who overpower their husbands. To the left of the central pair, 
Marri-crabbers (Mary-scratcher) claws at the face of Hans pluym. Behind them, 
Fokel beats Iaep with an upraised club, and in the right background, Lobbrich 
has already caught Jasper, who attempts to fend off the blows of her club. 

Scherminckel, Bigorne’s thin counterpart, is an emaciated monster with 
a long neck and bird-like feet. One of the Scherminckel monsters grasps the 
woman Engeltjen (Little Angel) between its teeth, while another Scherminckel 
runs through the landscape. The Scherminckel can eat only good women, 
which, unfortunately, it can rarely find. “It walks through all the countries, and 
wants to know where in the world one is to find such a woman” (Loopt alle 


73 Stoett, Nederlandsche spreekwoorden, 2:138; also Woordenboek, 12, no. 1:339. 
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FIGURE 3.14 Hugo Allard 1, Bigorne and Scherminckel, c. 1640, engraving, 389 x 510 mm 
RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM 


Landen deur, en soude gaeren weten; / Waer dat het sulcken wijff; ter werrelt vin- 
den sel). The verse further indicates that women are bad because of their at- 
tempts to rule their husbands. The woman being eaten in the foreground is an 
anomaly, “Who does everything to her husband's pleasure.” She cries to be left 
alone or else for the monster to take her love along. Conversely, many a man 
eaten by Bigorne is relieved at his fate, so that he can get away from his angry 
wife. In addition, the inscriptions carry a strong warning to the male viewer 
to be friends with his wife in order to keep peace in his household. The man 
is advised to at least pretend to listen to his wife’s advice “so that she, who is 
but as a servant, wholly appears to be the master” (Dat sij [maer is als knecht] 
en schijnt volkomen Heer). Actual fear of powerful wives, however, is perhaps 
more vehemently expressed in these accompanying lines: 


A king can rule over his country and people, 

A magistrate his city, a Prince his subjects, 

An admiral at sea can rule over his whole fleet, 
A captain’s company must stand at his service, 
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FIGURE 3.15 Jan Miense Molenaer, Men and Women Fighting, 1630-1650, 
oil on panel, 29 x 38 cm 
PRESENT LOCATION UNKNOWN 


An innkeeper all his guests, a skipper all his men, 
A lord can free his household from their pledge, 
And an obstinate wife can give orders to them all.” 


The military metaphors in this inscription are another signal that such images 
were a reaction to the bold female warriors currently gaining such fame. These 
warlike metaphors, as will be seen, are not uncommon in images ridiculing the 
shrewish housewife. 

Jan Miense Molenaer, an artist of many comedic scenes, also painted an 
image of the collective power of viragoes (Fig. 3.15). In this painted context 
without moralizing inscriptions, the humorous character of the battle be- 
tween the sexes again receives greater emphasis. A woman whose husband 
has pinned her to the ground calls out to her female compatriots for help. The 


74 Een koning kan sijn Landt, en Luyden overheren, 
Een Overheyt haer stadt, een Prins syn onderdaen, 
Een Admirael ter zee, sijn gantsche vloot regeren, 
Een Hopmans Compangi, moet hem ten dienste staen, 
Een waert sijn Gasten al, een Schipper al sijn lieden, 
Een Huys-heer sijn gesin kan vryden van arreur, 
En een kort-hoofdich Wijff haer allen kan gebieden. 
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women eagerly respond in a manner that recalls the powerful female bonds 
within Dutch neighborhoods. Three of them are already battling against the 
man who sits astride his wife. More help is on the way, as one woman signals 
to the other wives out planting in the fields. They rush forward with zealous 
gestures and determined faces, while the other males in the scene give little 
aid to the husband. One man plays the role of comedian by laughingly indi- 
cating the ridiculous actions to the viewer. This type of collective violence by 
bands of neighborhood women recalls the legions of Kenau and Trijn. Hence, 
from a female perspective, this enabling painting may well have conjured up 
an amusing female subversion of male power in which women successfully 
thwart a wife-beater. Such armies of overbearing women became a familiar 
sight in images of this period, and they were particularly useful in scenes of 
beating drunken husbands. 


3-4 Beating the Drunk 


One of the most frequent causes of a man’s loss of power in the home was 
drunkenness; it was often the cause of verbal and physical violence between 
spouses in both farces and art. Such situations were a warning to men that 
drunkenness would allow domineering wives to gain power over them. The 
misery of a scolding wife who will not allow her husband to enjoy his drunken 
revelry is the subject of a late sixteenth-century print by Pieter van der Borcht 1 
(1535-1608) after Marten de Vos (1532-1603; Fig. 3.16). A drunken cobbler is 
seated before a table of food with a drinking jug in his hand. He scoffs at his 
scolding wife before him, as do his two apprentices. One even raises his foot 
in readiness to kick her from behind. The two ducks near the fence exhibit 
the same argumentative behavior as the spouses. The inscriptions relate to 
the courageous and carefree state obtainable when one drinks, but they also 
bemoan the curse of a shrewish wife: “Wife, why do you quarrel with me so 
early at this evil hour? We only care that our beer in the pot is not too sour, 
Therefore, be silent. We are at it from ten to four.’”> Other jovial characters are 
seen dancing in the background to the tune of the bagpipe. Everyone, except 
for the wife, escapes his or her worries and miseries. It would seem, therefore, 
that the intent is to discourage worry and scolding. Furthermore, from the in- 
scriptions and the shrewish-looking nature of the wife, it is possible to infer 


75  Wavrouwe, ghy kyft ons al te vroech, ter quader ure; 
Wy en sorghen maer, dat ons d’bier inden pot nu niet en sure, 
Swycht toch, wy stellent al aen van tien en van viere. 
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FIGURE 3.16 Pieter van der Borcht 1 after Maerten de Vos, The Bad Household, 1545-1608, 
etching and engraving, 206 x 289 mm 
RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM 


that this husband drinks in order to drown out the scolding voice of his ill- 
tempered wife. Surprisingly, the message does little to discourage the man’s 
drinking habits. 

A humorous corrective to male drunkenness is the emphasis of a 1610 print 
by Salomon Savery (1593-1683) after Joos Goeimaere (1575-1610; Fig. 3.17). This 
comedy of harpies evinces a clear connection with slapstick farce, as a group 
of women gather to thrash a drunken man. Wives in the neighborhood have 
been called together to fight a non-military battle, as three women force a trou- 
serless man to his hands and knees. Two of them use their hands as weapons, 
while another uses the symbolic pantoffel. The young boy in the doorway plays 
the part of the comic as he laughingly points out the ridiculousness of the be- 
havior to the viewer. However, it is important to note that it is not only the 
drunkenness that is ridiculed here. The pointing boy mocks him because his 
drunkenness has caused him to lose his trousers, or his power over women, 
as will be discussed later in this section. Hence, the man is forced to kneel be- 
fore the dominant women and has become the proverbial pantoffelheld. 

The inscription further elaborates on the enacted farce. On the left are 
the words of the drunken husband: “Help, fellow topers, help, who like to rap 
with the jug for drink: These cursed wives, want to beat me on the rear, their 
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FIGURE 3.17 Salomon Savery after Joos Goeimaere, Man Gets a Beating by Three Women, 
1610, etching, 157 x 211 mm 
RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM 


whole lives.” The words at the right belong to the wives who punish the 
drunkard for his foolish behavior as well as for wasting money on drink: “That 
is for you drunkard who caused the household to suffer want; Cry out: you are 
forced to your hands and knees, rear end taste the slipper, because you are 
such a fool.””” With this inscription, it is as if the Lampert and Ervin-Tripp solu- 
tion to the seeming paradox of gendered humor has been overtly explained. 
Both sexes can enjoy the exaggerated antics of the figures but for different rea- 
sons. Male viewers experience superior laughter over the helpless man, but 
they also witness a comic warning that drunkenness makes men vulnerable 
to their power-hungry wives. Women viewers, on the other hand, enjoy female 
superiority, as their collective power reprimands male vice. Moreover, the in- 
scription expresses sympathy for the women’s cause that reprimands a wastrel 


76 Helpt, Kittebroeren helpt, die so gaeren met de kanne om nat: clappen; 
dees bsuete wyven, bij gans lijven, willen mij op ’t gat: lappen. 

77 Dat is voor u wtbrengen Dronckaert datmen t’huys wel ghebreck: lijt 
roept: ghij wert ghestoept, uyl proeft de muyl, 
om dat ghij sulcken geck sijt. 
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FIGURE 3.18 

Jan Miense Molenaer, Sense 
of Touch, 1637, oil on panel, 
19.5 X 24.2 cm 
MAURITSHUIS, THE 
HAGUE 


husband for neglecting his family; women familiar with this spousal vice might 
well have imagined the possibilities of similar punishments. 

Molenaer’s painting of the Sense of Touch (1637) is one scene of a five-part 
series related to the senses in which another husband comes under the power 
of the pantoffel (Fig. 3.18). The sense of touch in this scene is humorously ref- 
erenced twice. While the befuddled, probably drunken, man gropes under the 
skirts of his wife, he is about to feel the blows of her upraised slipper. A male 
companion plays the role of the fool as he gleefully watches and draws the 
viewer's attention to the beating virago. 

Other artists of the Molenaer family and their followers continued to rep- 
resent the comic topos of the haranguing harpy and the pitiful pantoffelheld 
in several images. One example is a painting that has been attributed to Jan 
Molenaer 11 (c. 1654-—c. 1685; Fig. 319).”® In this painting, the combined power 
of battling neighbor women in the beating of probable drunks is once again 
depicted. In the center stands a man who, having already had his hat toppled, is 
now in danger of losing his pants. His fate lies before him in the birch branches 
on the floor. Like the pantoffel, the birches underscore the fact that this is a 
henpecked husband. Birches were used for the spanking of naughty children 
in the seventeenth century, and as this task usually fell to the wife, the birches 
became another handy female weapon. The expression onder de plak van zijne 
vrouw zitten (to be under the stick or rod of his wife) was another signifier that 


78 This painting is attributed to Jan Molenaer 11 by the Rijksbureau voor Kunsthistorische 
Documentatie (R. K. D.). 
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FIGURE 3.19 

Attributed to Jan Molenaer 11, Men 
and Women Fighting, 1669-1705 

OIL ON PANEL, DIMENSIONS, AND 
PRESENT LOCATION UNKNOWN 


the husband was subject to the power of his wife.”® The forlorn man in this 
image has no chance of escape; as one shrew pins his arms behind his back, 
another takes the task in hand. 

To the right kneels a man who has already had his pants removed and is re- 
ceiving a vigorous beating from the woman standing over him. A young boy at 
the left lifts his hand to his head in dismay, while another woman prepares to 
thrash the central figure with her birches. Above this scene of complete may- 
hem stands an anguished man with his hands raised heavenward, seemingly 
uttering a woeful plea. This painting reminds us of the close relationship be- 
tween art and theater in representations of this theme. With the spectacle of 
rhetorical gesture, exaggerated expression, and carefully posed antics of the 
characters, it is as if a farce is being enacted. The topsy-turvy comedic world 
represented is very much in the farcical mode of Molenaer’s father and recalls 
some of his compositions. 

In comparable comedic dramas, the wife’s anger over her husband’s drunk- 
enness usually centers on the husband’s wasting of money at the tavern rath- 
er than on the foolishness of his inebriated behavior.®° In the 1623 play Nieu 
Tafelspel van twe personagien (New play about two people), the husband in the 


79 Stoett, Nederlandsche spreekwoorden, 2:164; Woordenboek, 12, no. 1: 2186. 
8o Gastelaars, “Geweld tussen man en vrouw,’ 39. 
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farce is afraid to go home to his wife because, “at least half the money from the 
pig has gone to drink. My backside will catch blows because I am drunk” (Tgelt 
vant vercken is wel half verdroncken, / Mijn bachuys sal vliegen vangen omdat 
ick ben beschoncken).*! When his wife finds him, she threatens to kill him and 
gives him a sound beating, whereupon he is forced to do the household chores. 
The wife indicates that it is the husband's drunkenness that has caused him 
to lose his power as she accuses, “You have lost the trousers off your drunken 
bottom” (Ghy hebt de broec verloren om u droncken gat)? The closing lines, 
however, do not condemn the husband’s wasteful, drunken behavior; instead, 
they warn other husbands against bad wives. They advise husbands to work 
hard in the support of their families because “a shrewish wife will usually strike 
a drunken man” (een quaet wijf wil gemeenlijc een dronken man slain).53 

Hence, the patriarchal warning in representations of the drunk-beating 
spouse is again one against female violence. If the man is not always on guard, 
power-hungry wives will domineer. Such is certainly the comedic moral in the 
farce Jan ende Klaer, from about 1600. At the beginning of the play, Klaer prais- 
es her young husband. She stresses the advantages of being married, and she is 
happy to let her husband be the breadwinner of the family. However, when Jan 
throws away his money at the tavern and comes home drunk, she scolds him 
and threatens to strike him. She warns him that she will now be the ruler in the 
marriage.#* In such scenarios, it is possible for the female audience to elide the 
misogynist moral and to celebrate the corrective triumph of the women. 

In a mid-seventeenth-century painting by Govert Dircksz. Camphuysen 
(1623-1672), two-pronged humor is similarly conveyed in another raid on the 
tavern by angry wives (Fig. 3.20). In the tavern, a woman chalks up the bill on 
the reckoning board in the background. The drinking and smoking of several 
men have suddenly been interrupted by the arrival of two women who have 
come to reclaim their husbands. One man, who had presumably been sitting 
on the overturned stool in the foreground, is now being vigorously escorted 
out the door at the left. A drunken companion stands nearby, looking at the 
viewer with a mocking expression. At the center of the scene, the punishment 
becomes more violent as a shrewish old woman grabs her husband’s collar 
while attempting to strike his head with her clenched fist. Her first blow seems 
to have already toppled his hat, and the family quarrel has brought the child 
in the background to tears. Other drinkers in the tavern laugh at the couple’s 


81 Gastelaars, “Geweld tussen man en vrouw,” 37. 
82 Gastelaars, “Geweld tussen man en vrouw,’ 20. 
83 Gastelaars, “Geweld tussen man en vrouw,” 37. 
84 Gastelaars, “Geweld tussen man en vrouw,’ 27. 
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FIGURE 3.20 

Govert Dircksz. Camphuysen, 
Fight in the Tavern, 
mid-seventeenth century, 
medium, dimensions, and 
present location unknown 


antics. The gestures made by the drinking companion in the right foreground 
are particularly demonstrative in their appeal to the viewer's attention. The 
man grins with a knowing look toward the viewer as he points to his right, ap- 
parently at the couple exiting the tavern. He puts his other hand in his trousers 
in a very deliberate way, perhaps highlighting to the viewer the emasculation 
of the man, who in a drunken state no longer has power over his wife. Now she 
is the boss as she forces him out of the tavern. In this way, the superior male 
gaze can be directed at the foolish men, while women could simultaneously 
experience the euphoria of female victory in curbing the vices of men. 

In a 1644 drawing by Pieter Jansz. Quast (1605-1647), men are again humor- 
ously admonished by harpies for their drunkenness (Fig. 3.21). The gathering 
of men around a table and large jug indicates the revelry that has been tak- 
ing place. The women have brought the joviality to an abrupt halt with their 
beating and scolding. All the conventional weapons used by termagant and 
domineering wives are present. Paying little attention to his scolding wife, one 
man leans with his cheek in his hand, while his friend looks on in amusement. 
Even though the man’s wife beats her fists together in a threatening manner, 
he shows little concern. Other men in the background, however, cower before 
other viragoes as they try to evade their wives’ buffeting. One man kneels be- 
fore his wife with hat in hand as a sign of submission; another tries to fend off 
the blows of his wife’s pantoffel. Finally, at the right, one other woman is shown 
chasing her husband with the traditional distaff. The wives’ vicious appear- 
ance receives particular scorn through their sharp features and exaggerated 
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FIGURE 3.21 

Pieter Jansz. Quast, Wifely 
Admonishment, 1644, black 
chalk and gray wash on vellum, 
217 x 299 mm 

PRESENT LOCATION 
UNKNOWN 


FIGURE 3.22 Anonymous, The Catmaker, early seventeenth century, medium, 
dimensions, and present location unknown 


shrewishness. Such misogynist caricaturing reveals a primary intent to comi- 
cally warn men about drunkenness and tyrannizing wives, yet the spectatrix 
could still revel in male subjugation. 

While it is sometimes difficult to find direct female perspectives on the 
theme of the inebriated husband, there is an anonymous image that is enlight- 
ening in its assertion that drunks get what they deserve (Fig. 3.22). This singu- 
lar image is significant in its overt ridicule of drunks and in its celebration of 
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triumphant women. The early seventeenth-century painting depicts a group 
of half-length merrymakers by candlelight. All attention is directed toward a 
cat in swaddling bands held by a woman in the center. This woman attempts 
to feed the cat with a spoon, while a caricatured man holds the bowl of food 
for her and laughs out toward the viewer. The fool’s cap worn by one man 
also indicates the humorous nature of the ridiculous actions. In this less ob- 
vious scene of punishing the drunk, anxiety over harpies is absent. Instead, 
all the figures seem to be enjoying the joke, which appears to stem directly 
from the 1578 comedic play Batement van den Katmaecker (Farce of the cat- 
maker). The husband in this comedy, Heyn, comes home drunk and expects 
to be beaten by his wife. Upon seeing that his wife’s time for delivery of a 
baby is near, he refuses to send for the midwife; he wants to first see the child. 
The neighbor women all begin to abuse him and call him names. One of the 
women threatens to scratch out his eyes. She warns, “I will teach you not to 
raise up against women” (Ic sal u leren tegen vrouwen oprechten).®> Two of the 
women then try to trick him by disguising a cat as a child and showing it to 
him. When Heyn discovers their deceit, he gathers the neighboring husbands, 
and together they beat the women into their houses. There are forebodings of 
the misogynist moral of this story in the early musings of Heyn’s drinking com- 
panion, Roel: “These wives want to guide these husbands, Will we let women 
rule? A man must be a man, know that they will pay for it.”86 

Instead of emphasizing this outcome, the artist chooses to transpose the 
intent of the farce and provide the viewer with an alternative perspective that 
does not ridicule or warn women; on the contrary, the humorous point is the 
duping of drunken men. As discussed in the introduction, this manipulation 
of traditional schema reflects the hidden transcript’s ability to ignore the male 
coping and corrective intentions implied in these images and to instead tri- 
umphantly celebrate female power. Like the male viewers, women could also 
perceive humor through superiority over dull-witted and weak men, as is cer- 
tainly witnessed in this rereading of the misogynist Katmaeker farce. Thus, it 
is evident that an exultation of female power could have been extracted from 
many of these images, whether it was demonstrated through physical force or 
cunning strategy. 


85 Gastelaars, “Geweld tussen man en vrouw,’ 18. 
86 Gastelaars, “Geweld tussen man en vrouw,’ 18: 
Dat die Wijfs willen die mans bestieren, 
sullen wij ons laten van vrouwen regieren? 
Een man moet een man zijn, wiet sou becopen. 
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FIGURE 3.23 

Remigius Hogenberg, 
Man Cheated ata 
Tavern, c. 1550, etching, 
245 X 342 mm 

BRITISH MUSEUM, 
LONDON 


3.5 Husbands Caught with Courtesans 


The situation of a man found by his wife with a courtesan also provided op- 
portunity for an overbearing wife to get the upper hand. Curiously, as with 
images of drunkenness, it is wastefulness that appears central to the wife’s irate 
behavior in these scenes. The taverns were a place where one could squan- 
der one’s money in a variety of ways. Besides being wasted on alcohol and 
women, money was also frequently lost through gambling. The theme of a 
man losing money to a prostitute through gambling begins to appear early in 
Netherlandish art.8” In the earliest examples, however, the shrewish wife is ab- 
sent. One begins to see the relation of this theme to the termagant housewife 
in a late sixteenth-century print by Remigius Hogenberg (Fig. 3.23) in which a 
peasant is pictured playing a game of trictrac with a courtesan in a tavern. Over 
one arm, the peasant carries a basket of eggs. Eggs were used as money, but 
they also had erotic connotations.#® One of the women of the tavern offers him 


87 One of the early versions of the theme survives in two different images, which Gibson 
dates between 1525 and 1535 in “Some Flemish Popular Prints from Hieronymus Cock 
and His Contemporaries,” 673-81. The works depict a peasant losing his eggs at a gaming 
board to women in a tavern. The representation of the peasant losing his eggs through lust 
for a courtesan is also found in a drawing by Pieter Coecke van Aelst, c. 1630, Rotterdam, 
Museum Boijmans Van Beuningen. 

88 Eggs were used as money (see Stoett, Nederlandsche spreekwoorden, 1:212-13), but they 
also symbolized fertility and were a reference to male testicles (see De Jongh, Tot lering 
en vermaak, 250-52). The sexual connotations of eggs are made clear in the popular say- 
ing “zijn eiren uitleggen” (“he lays his eggs elsewhere”). This expression, which has several 
variants, refers to a man committing adultery (Woordenboek, 3, no. 3: 3974). 
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a drinking jug to further befuddle his mind. Another female figure in the back- 
ground tallies his hefty tab on a reckoning board, while an accomplice steals 
his purse. The mournful look on his face and the way in which he scratches his 
head signify that he is losing the game. The two feathers on his cap resemble 
donkey’s ears, which were a familiar indicator of a dunce.®9 

The man is easily duped by the sly courtesan with whom he plays, which 
is reiterated in the inscription below. First, the woman mocks: “Look out, you 
clodhopper, learn to cut turnips. That I will take for myself (referring to the 
coins which she gathers from the board). Gambling is not haymaking; If you 
want to play, go to.”®® Then the peasant replies: “I have missed my chance, lost 
my money. Thus I scratch my head. I have gambled away my eggs and also my 
grain; If my wife knew, she would strike me dead.”°! In this manner, the theme 
suggests two types of female power over the poor, weak male: the seductive, 
sexual power with which a courtesan wins a man’s money, and the violent, 
physical power that a wife uses on her husband. 

A more overt, slapstick image of an avenging wife who vents her wrath 
on a courtesan is found in an anonymous late sixteenth-century painting in 
which ridicule of the wife for her shrewishness is overtly inscribed on the work 
(Fig. 3.24).9? The scene depicts an outdoor tavern where two men and one 
woman are seated around a barrel with jugs. Behind this group, a ferocious vi- 
rago rushes forward, swinging her distaff, while a weak man tries to stop her by 
grasping her shoulders. It is certain, however, that he will not be able to deter 
this shrew. The target of her intended violence is probably the seated tavern 
mistress in the foreground, rather than the husband. A punning comic figure in 
the foreground elucidates the humorous wordplay by gesturing toward a cack- 
ling hen and a bowing rooster; these elements recall the fowl signifiers already 
discussed. And the comic moral is made even more explicit by the proverbial 
inscription on the barrel: “It is a great misery where the hen crows and the 


89 Woordenboek, 3, no. 3: 4328-30. 

go This translation was provided by Gibson, “Hieronymus Cock,” 679: 
Sich foer dich, ghij kinckel boer leert rapen snoeijen dat strijk ick voer mij 
Het spelen en is gheen schapen hoeiien 
Wildij pickelen se bij. 

g1 This translation was provided by Gibson, “Hieronymus Cock,” 679: 
Ick heb mijn kansee verkeecken 
myn ghelt verlore 
dijes krauwich mijn hooft 
Myn eyeren verspeelt ende oock mijn core 
Wist myn wif sij sloech my doot. 

92 This painting is considered to be by the Bruegel School by the R. K. D. The date 1568 is 
painted on the barrel. 
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FIGURE 3.24 
Anonymous, Irate 
Wife, oil on panel, late 
sixteenth century, 

34 x 34 cm 

PRESENT LOCATION 
UNKNOWN 


rooster does not.’93 A second inscription below the irate wife further compares 
her to a cackling hen and a shrewish spouse: “From the hens it is also torment 
/ Much abuse and not well considered.” Remarkably, even though the wife is 
presumably irate because of her husband’s bad behavior at the tavern, it is still 
the wife who is criticized for her behavior. 

In later versions of this theme, the comical caricaturing of wives becomes 
even more pronounced. For example, in a 1601 print by Gillis van Breen 
(c. 1560—-1602/1612; Fig. 3.25) after Van Mander, three figures are shown in half- 
length before a parapet with an inscription by Cornelius Schonaeus (1540- 
1611): “The wife catches the husband with a prostitute and tears his hair out 
by the roots.”** Here, the money appears to have gone for sexual favors rather 
than for gambling, as the husband amorously embraces the richly dressed 
courtesan. The glass on the parapet indicates that he has been drinking with 
the woman, as the two vices usually accompany one another. The man lets 
out an almost audible yowl as his wife angrily grasps his hair with both her 


93 Hetes den (huys) een groot verdrit 
Daer thinneken craet en hainke niet. 
Het is der hinnen mee de pine 
veel becrat en niiet ghewoge. 
94 Imentum coniunx male cum meretrice maritum 
Excipit, evulsa dilaceratis coma. 
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FIGURE 3.25 
Gillis van Breen after 


Karel van Mander 1, 
Man Caught with 
a Prostitute, 1601, 
i Tarentum connues mal? cum merci pe part af: hae engraving, 
Exori + nl fa a lacob coma. ie week bunit 177 x 160 mm 
oon j RIJKSMUSEUM, 
- - AMSTERDAM 


hands. Her old, wrinkled face and plain clothing are in sharp contrast with the 
youth, beauty, and finery of the courtesan. The wife’s jealousy over the young 
woman’s beauty and her anger at her husband are expressed in the inscription 
at the left: “So I find you here, you foul rogue, Therefore, I will claw your head / 
Because you waste that which I need at home with beautiful women.”?5 While 
jealousy is suggested, it is still primarily anger over the wasting of money that 
is the source of her ire. The courtesan grasps the ill-gotten purse firmly in her 
right hand, while her left hand caresses his, providing a comic reenactment of 
a sexual plot as to how the money was won. The placement of the man’s hand 
on her breast also makes this scenario obvious. With a greedy smile, she ogles 
the moneybag and is seemingly unconcerned with the battle going on between 
the man and his spouse. The purse is placed central to the entire scene, as it is 
the real source of conflict. 


95 _ Vindicku hier dy vuylen boef, 
hoe sal ic dy het hooft noch clouwen 
Dat ghy wech brenght met schoone 
vrouwen, het ghene ick selfs thuys wel behoe. 
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FIGURE 3.26 

Jan Miense Molenaer, The Jealous 
Wife, 1650, oil on panel, 

49.5 x 36.5 cm 

STATENS MUSEUM FOR KUNST, 
COPENHAGEN 


Similarly, comedic farce is delivered in the more traditional tavern setting in 
a painting by Molenaer from 1650 (Fig. 3.26).9° Here, the husband’s fear and 
the wife’s anger are even more exaggerated and humorously conveyed. Fleeing 
into the room with an expression of sheer terror, the husband lands in the lap 
of a courtesan. His wife is close behind and violently swinging at him with the 
familiar pantoffel. Again, the courtesan tightly clutches the purse of money 
that she has acquired from the man through seduction. Here, however, she too 
ducks the wife’s blows, which are being delivered with fury. She protects the 
money from both the lunging man and his angry wife by drawing her hand 
behind her. The familiar loss of this prized money is the reason for the harpy’s 
anger. All the figures in the scene are caught up in the slapstick commotion, 
and they model the humorous reaction encouraged for the viewer. Tavern pa- 
trons merrily observe these antics and street goers stop to laugh through the 
open doorway. Even the small dog follows the husband's example and flees for 
its life. The only detached figure is a small boy in the right foreground, who 
plays the comedic jester, as he looks toward the viewer with a smile and points 


96 A painting of similar subject matter, signed and dated 1650, was sold in Paris in 1989. 
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out the folly of this behavior. In addition, he holds up a scroll with the wife's 
angry words: “So I find you here, you foul peasant, Therefore, I will claw your 
head / Here you carry on with beautiful women / There at home I am needy.’9” 
The words are almost identical to those in the preceding print, which is an- 
other indication of how much these artists relied on visual convention. While 
the inscription is somewhat more sympathetic to the wife’s anger, another ele- 
ment in the scene indicates the henpecked nature of this poor husband. To the 
right, a smiling man stands in front of a birdcage and demonstratively holds 
up the bound feet of a fowl toward the crowd outside the door. Such hobbling 
of the cock was used as a metaphor for a woman having power over her hus- 
band. These several visual and textual signifiers again reveal a dual nature to 
the comedy. Men could take comfort in their superiority over weak males and 
in the patriarchal moral to avoid vice. Yet, women, particularly in these last two 
images, could feel sympathy for the plight of neglected wives and could vicari- 
ously triumph in the power of women and the punishment of bad husbands. 
Although the beating of a husband caught with a courtesan does not actu- 
ally take place in a mid-seventeenth-century print by Jan de Visscher (1633- 
1692) after Van Ostade (Fig. 3.27), it is humorously alluded to by a few punning 
signifiers. In a much shabbier tavern interior, where the wall itself is used as a 
reckoning board, an old man makes amorous advances toward a large grinning 
woman of obvious ill repute. The jug and wine glass that she holds, as well 
as the pipe and cup on the table, indicate that the couple have already been 
pleasurably indulging themselves. The man’s darkened nose and half-closed 
eyes are evidence that he is now completely inebriated as he reaches inside 
the woman’s blouse. She lifts her arm as if to fend him off, but the grin on her 
face belies her intent. A drinking companion stands behind the man watch- 
ing the advance with amused interest. Although the mood of the print is one 
of jovial pleasure taking, other elements in the scene comically warn that the 
man will have to pay dearly for his indiscretion. Hanging ominously above the 
man’s head is the threatening bundle of birches, and next to them is a scrap 
of paper picturing the beating that will inevitably take place because of the 
man’s merrymaking. This foreshadowing image pictures a bare-bottomed man 
on hands and knees being thrashed by a woman standing over him.”® These 


97 _ Vinticku hier ghy fuilen boer 
Hoe sal ick u dat hooft noch klouun 
daer ghyt verteert met schone vrouwen daer 
ick't huis Soo noet Behoef. 

98 Eddy de Jongh suggests that it is a woman who is being beaten (see De Jongh and Luijten, 
Mirror of Everyday Life, 316). Nevertheless, the long tradition of women beating their 
drunken husbands in taverns argues that the victim is a man. 
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FIGURE 3.27 

Jan de Visscher after Adriaen Van 
Ostade, Tavern Interior with Two 
Men and a Woman Seated before 
a Hearth, 1653-1706, etching and 
engraving, 350 x 260 mm 
RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM 


several signifiers of foolishness and punishment ingeniously provide humor- 
ous entertainment for the superior gaze of both men and women. 

References to popular proverbs and expressions that deride powerful wives 
indicate that these images, like those of drunkenness, were meant to humor- 
ously caution men that foolish behavior would allow power-hungry wives to 
get the upper hand in the marriage. Moreover, the inscriptions frequently 
warn of the shrewish assault such actions will incite. The caricatures of these 
women and their aggressive onslaughts contribute to the censuring of such 
unfeminine behavior. However, it is important to recall the visual precedent 
for bands of aggressive, combative, and domineering women. Certainly, the 
violence of harpies and their use of weaponry would have been reminders to 
some Dutch viewers of past heroines attacking Spanish soldiers. From such 
a power-engendering position, women may well have viewed these images 
with a kind of righteous indignation. Drunkenness and whoring were viewed 
as corrupting influences in the Republic, but the wasting of money was also a 
great evil.99 And, as many of the inscriptions on these images emphasize, 
women were left in need because of their husbands’ bad behavior. As a result, 


99 Roberta J. Pokphanh, “The Proceeds of Prosperity: Images of Domestic Money Manage- 
ment and Exchange in Dutch Genre Painting in the Middle of the Seventeenth Century” 
(PhD diss., University of Kansas, 2009), chap. 4. 
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a kind of empathy for their angry violence is justified, and many wives would 
have sympathetically cheered for these wronged and battling women. 


3.6 The Battle for the Trousers 


One of the most popular power-of-women themes was the so-called Strijd om 
de Broek, or “Battle for the Trousers.” This theme, more than any other, became 
a well-known metaphor for the shrewish, overbearing woman. While the topos 
can be found in both art and literature during medieval times, visual represen- 
tations of the theme begin to occur in abundance in the Netherlands during 
the second half of the sixteenth century. This correspondence with the period 
of the Revolt is significant because representations of the theme frequently 
include allusions that equate the power of women to the tyranny of Spain. 

One type of Battle for the Trousers includes a struggle between women, usu- 
ally seven, over a man’s pants. Aby Warburg convincingly asserts that such im- 
ages relate to the biblical passage found in Isaiah 4:1:!0° 


And seven women shall take hold of one man in that day, saying, We will 
eat our own bread, and wear our own apparel: only let us be called by thy 
name; take thou away our reproach. 


This battle for a man was due to a shortage of men in Zion because so many of 
them had fallen in battle. In such scenes, therefore, the women are battling for 
a man, represented by his trousers. Such associations were significant in the 
rebellious provinces of the Lowlands where there were very real threats of war, 
tyranny, and death. As already witnessed, the Dutch frequently made connec- 
tions between their own emerging Republic and biblical Israel, and this might 
explain the efflorescence of these scenes during the years of the Revolt. 

Isaiah also informs us, however, that Zion was led to its destruction because 
of the pride of her daughters, who ruled over the people and caused them to 
err. That such circumstances are both sinful and disastrous is further alluded 
to in Isaiah 3:12: 


As for my people, children are their oppressors, and women rule over 
them. O my people, they which lead thee cause thee to err, and destroy 
the way of thy paths. 


100 Aby Warburg, Gesammelte Schriften herausgegeben von der Bibliothek Warburg, 2 vols. 
(Leipzig, Ger.: B. G. Teubner, 1932), 2:180. 
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FIGURE 3.28 
Anonymous, Battle for the 
Trousers, late sixteenth 
century, oil on panel, 

36 x 48.5 cm 

PRESENT LOCATION 
UNKNOWN 


This more thorough reading of the biblical text indicates that the women’s vio- 
lent and tyrannizing usurpation of power is to be condemned. Furthermore, 
this understanding of the text explains the connection made with the other 
type of Battle for the Trousers scene. It is a struggle between a man and a 
woman over a pair of trousers. In this brawl, a woman usurps male author- 
ity and power by seizing the symbolic trousers, and the debates over female 
soldiers who wore men’s clothing are forcefully recalled in such images. The 
popularity of this comic theme was probably a coping mechanism related 
to the contemporary threat of manly, overbearing women crossing gender 
boundaries in their lust for violence. Unbridled ferocity, whether from the 
Spanish enemy or from battling, tyrannical women, was to be both feared and 
controlled so that the Republic’s fate would not be that described by Isaiah. 

The general ridicule of tyrannical and violent women in both types of bat- 
tles for the trousers is demonstrated in an anonymous, late sixteenth-century 
Netherlandish painting (Fig. 3.28). Here, the two types of battles, for a mate 
and for domination, are joined in a single scene. Their meanings become in- 
tertwined so that the images mock women for their overbearing nature both 
in battling for and ruling over their spouses. A trouserless man sits on a tree 
stump outdoors and points to the battle taking place in front of him. Four 
women are shown pulling and hitting at each other as they struggle for the 
trousers hanging from a tree branch overhead. In the background, there is an- 
other group of four women and a man; presumably, these are the same figures 
shown at a different moment, as is suggested by their similar dress. 

In the background scene, the man stands at a lower level than the women 
and is up to his knees in water. One of the women places her hand on the back 
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FIGURE 3.29 Published by Van der Hagen, Proverbs, early seventeenth century, 
woodcut, 365 x 445 mm 
AMSTERDAM, RIJKSMUSEUM 


of his head, as if forcing it forward. Another woman places her hand on top 
of his, so it appears that the women are constraining him to kiss her thumb, 
metaphorically revealing the subjugation of the husband by these potential 
wives. Gibson notes that this gesture was used as a sign of a husband’s submis- 
sion, as in the sixteenth-century farce Een gheneuchlijck tafel-speelken van een 
droncken man ende zijn wijf (A pleasant farce of a drunken man and his wife).!©! 
These suggestions concerning the actions taking place and the resultant com- 
bining of the two types of battles become more plausible when we look at 
other examples from the seventeenth century.!0? 

In a different manner, the two battles are joined in an early seventeenth- 
century proverbs print published by Van der Hagen (Fig. 3.29).!03 The third 


101 Gibson, “Hieronymus Cock,” 677-78. 

102 A similar combination of both types of battles appears in a drawing by the German 
artist Augustin Braun (1570-1639), who was highly influenced by Flemish art, in the 
Wallraf-Richartz-Museum, Cologne. 

103 Although Maurits de Meyer identifies it as the earliest of this type, he does not give a date 
for it in De volks- en kinderprent in de Nederlanden van de 15e tot de 20e eeuw (Antwerp, Bel.: 
N. V. Standaard-Boekhandel, 1962), 405. The dress suggests a date from the early seven- 
teenth century. As there were several members of the Van der Hagen family participating 
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scene of the print portrays seven women battling over a pair of trousers in 
the familiar manner. Beneath the image is the phrase that commonly accom- 
panied this type of battle in scenes of proverbs: “Hier vechten seven wyven om 
een mans broeck” (Here seven women fight over a man’s trousers). Then, in 
the twenty-fifth scene, a man is dressed in his wife’s skirt, while his wife wears 
his hat and puts on his trousers. Above the woman are the words “QUAEY 
GRIET” (BAD GRIET). The inscription reads, “Quaey Griet trecht de broek 
aen— man trecht den rock aen” (Bad Griet puts on the pants, her husband 
puts on the skirt).!°* These two scenes are joined by the title that is placed 
above the entire print “AFBEELDING HOE SEVEN WYVEN VECHTEN OM 
EEN MANS BROEK ENDE HOE DE VROU DE BROEK AEN TRECHT EN 
DE MAN DEN ROCK” (REPRESENTATION OF HOW SEVEN WIVES 
FIGHT OVER A MAN’S PANTS AND HOW THE WOMAN PUTS ON THE 
PANTS AND THE MAN THE SKIRT). The association of the two types of 
battles here suggests that by the seventeenth century, both types of images 
were representative of the overbearing Griet. Moreover, as will be seen, there 
are actually four scenes from this print that ridicule power-usurping, role- 
reversing females. 

Adriaen van de Venne also related the two Battle for the Trousers themes in 
his book Tafereel van de belacchende werelt (1635) (Painting of the ridiculous 
world). The characters in the book are kermis guests, and through their con- 
versation, he mocks the foolish behavior of the world. One of the illustrations 
represents a ludicrous Battle for the Trousers among seven women (Fig. 3.30).105 
The finely dressed women struggle for a pair of trousers using the traditional 
female weapons of distaff and pantoffel, but a lethal-looking dagger has been 
added to their arsenal. A trouserless man stands in the foreground showing 
great dismay over their conduct. This man, over whom the battle is fought, be- 
comes a standard character in representations of the theme. He takes over the 
role of the comedian, which was to observe and comment on the ridiculous 
actions taking place. 


in the art trade during the seventeenth century, it is difficult to know which individual 
published this print. 

104 A painting of proverbs in which such an image and inscription again occur is a work at- 
tributed by the R. K. D. to the Southern Netherlandish School in a private collection in 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

105 Two different painted versions of this subject by Adriaen van de Venne are found in a 
private collection and in The Graf von Schönborn art collection, Pommersfelden. In addi- 
tion, another print was made after Van de Venne’s design by Casper Isaac. 
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Soet, begeerje mijn te derven 2 
Ick kan wel een aar verwerven, 
Daar zijn Vrijfters, hoor, ick fegt, 
Die wel kijven om een Knecht. 


Foey kijven 
Om Lijven ! 


Soetje Strijchers, 

Wat al wongders laatje klincken ! Fochen íg onfoct, FIGURE 3.30 
Galmert, fy ! je leugens ftincken Battle for the Trousers, 

Alte wongder gaal en vijs, 4 . 

Lijck de Waarheyt doet bewijs, engraved illustration from 

.,. , Lammert ifen, Adriaen van de Venne, 
Souickjocken? Ick bedriegen > Men magh verfieren 
Neen, ick fegtje, fonder liegen, Om goe manieren, Tafereel van de belacchende 
Hh Dat werelt, 1635 


In the text, two of the kermis guests, Soetje Strijkers and Lammert Gijsen, 
discuss the scene. They can hardly believe the foolishness of these lovesick 
women. Lammert goes on to name each woman and to describe her actions in 
the battle. Along with the conversational text, Van de Venne includes several 
relevant proverbs and expressions. The saying “Laet mannen by de broeck, en 
wyve by de doek” (Let husbands wear the pants, and wives the apron) is placed 
at one side of this particular conversation.!° With this juxtaposition, Van de 
Venne has related the battle for a man to the battle for domination, and he 
ridicules the preposterous conduct of women in both instances. While this 
satirizing intent links the two types of battles, there are subtle differences be- 
tween the two. A thorough discussion of both types demonstrates how the two 
subjects could be manipulated to convey a variety of meanings related to the 
harpy topos. 


106 Adriaen van de Venne, Tafereel van de belacchende werelt (The Hague, Neth.: published by 
the author, 1635), 240-41. 
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3.61 The Male-Female Battle 

The frequently used metaphor of the Battle for the Trousers became the su- 
preme symbol of viragoes who lusted after power. The trousers had long been 
considered a strictly male form of clothing and thus became a symbol of men 
in general, just as the skirt represented women. The expression de broek aan- 
hebben (to have the trousers on) or de broek dragen (to wear the pants) re- 
ferred to a person's being master in the house. A woman who wore trousers 
signaled not only that she had taken on male attributes but also that she had 
usurped the powers and privileges of her husband.!°’ The power embedded 
within male fashion has been discussed previously. Therefore, in addition to its 
indictment of power-usurping women, the theme emphasizes the humiliation 
of the weak and trouserless husband who cannot rule his wife. 

This artistic allegory occurs early in visual tradition in both medieval wood 
carvings and manuscripts. Later, the topos appears in prints, such as an image 
by Israhel van Meckenem (1475-1503), of a devil encouraging a wife to beat her 
husband with a distaff and steal his trousers. In a 1539 print by Cornelis Massijs 
(c. 1510-c. 1556), a wife raises her hand to strike her husband, who is yielding 
his trousers. The reversal of manshand boven is again mockingly referenced in 
the woman's violent gesture. When the wife appropriates the trousers in these 
scenes, the man is either left without his pants or wearing the skirt of his wife. 
The comical appearance of an enraged, masculine wife who forces her cower- 
ing husband to dress her with his pants makes the Battle for the Trousers one 
of the most effective and humorous themes concerning the power of women. 

This mocking topos is found increasingly in images dating from the sec- 
ond half of the sixteenth century, such as an anonymous woodcut from 1555 
(Fig. 3.31). Seated at the right of the composition is a formidable-looking wife 
who glares scornfully at her kneeling husband. Having already won the battle 
for her husband’s trousers, she further threatens him with an upraised fist, 
which again references the expression manshand boven. Here, however, the 
joke rests on the upside-down nature of a miserable, cowering husband who 
is completely subjected to his wife’s power as he kneels before her. His humili- 
ation is emphasized by the way he is forced to both grovel at her feet and to 
dress her in his trousers. Moreover, his exposed genitalia add to his ridiculous 
appearance and leave no doubt as to the fact that the trousers she has won are 
his. Obediently yielding his trousers, however, is not enough: he must also be 
victim to her violent blows. 


107 Stoett, Nederlandsche spreekwoorden, 1:140-41. 
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FIGURE 3.31 | Anonymous, Battle for the Trousers, 1555, woodcut and watercolor, 


219 x 349 mm 
RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM 


Further humiliating the husband is his placement amidst instruments of do- 
mesticity, such as the spools and winder, the brooms, the pot cooking over the 
fire, and the bowl and spoon, which suggest that he has taken over all the wife’s 
domestic chores. As will be discussed, male assumption of female chores was 
another indication of a henpecked husband. His wife has already become the 
man of the house, as shown not only by her newly won male apparel and domi- 
nant position over her husband, but also by the removal of her apron that she 
has thrown to the floor. Additional evidence of her power is conveyed by the 
placement of the familiar symbol of wifely authority—the distaff—at the foot 
of the bed. It stands out boldly as a signification of who rules in this marriage. 

A comedic fool enters through the open doorway and points accusingly 
at the husband. He conveys the joke of the image through this gesture and 
through the mocking inscription above: 


One finds in the world no greater fool 
Than he who helps his wife put on the pants. 


Above the wife are her words: 


Put on us the pants without hesitation 
Because they are mine, as much as yours 
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And shut your mouth, you scum of scoundrels 
Or, Jan, you shall feel these fists. 


And below the husband is his plea: 


Oh wife, I desire to put the pants on you 
But I cannot really do without the codpiece.!°8 


The visual jokes and puns, the caricatures, the shocking incongruity of the ex- 
aggerated behavior, the slapstick comedy of the implied violence, the farci- 
cal description of the everyday scene, and the presence of the comedian fool 
contribute to the humorous entertainment of the print. And like many types 
of humor, the print is used as a corrective for “unnatural” and foolish behavior. 
Clearly, the ethos of the time was that men who allow their wives to wear the 
pants are to blame for this household predicament. Men were advised to keep 
their wives under control and to teach them proper humility. In a cultural mi- 
lieu where female power was on the rise, such images allowed men to laugh at 
the reality of that threat while also finding relief in the humorous absurdity of 
this role reversal. Additionally, the male viewer could derive a sense of supe- 
riority via the imaging of a weak man who had lost control of his wife in what 
was to become a seemingly familiar usurpation of patriarchal authority. 
Another anonymous woodcut from around 1560s—1570s adds a different set 
of visual and textual puns and proverbs to the battle for the trousers topos 
(Fig. 3.32). The title itself, DIE GORDIINS METTEN (CURTAIN SERMON), 
refers to a proverb in which a domineering woman angrily lambastes her hus- 
band behind the bed curtains. In humorous fashion, the title and proverb have 
a double meaning, referring also to an early mass where one listens to a chas- 
tising sermon.!° The proverb is literally enacted in the print, where the drawn 
bed curtains expose an angry wife berating her old, weak husband with an 
upraised finger. Her usurpation of power is clearly indicated by the husband’s 
hose with which she has half clothed herself. She has exchanged these trousers 


108 Men vint ter werlt ghien meer der Gecken 
Dan die haer Wijfs die Broeck antrecken. 
Treckt ons an den Broeck mit moeden vry 
Want se is my/soe guet als dy 
Ende swijcht al stil/ghi schuym van Boeuen 
Oft Jan ghy sult die Vuysten proeuen. 
Och Wijf: u die Broeck an toe trecken doe ick geeren 
Mer den Voerbroeck can ick soe qualick ontberen. 
109 Harrebomée, Spreekwoordenboek, 1:252; Woordenboek, 5:438-39. 
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FIGURE 3.32 Anonymous, Curtain Sermon, c. 15608-15708, woodcut, 229 x 322 mm 
RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM 


for her dress, which has been tossed aside on the nearby chair. The henpecked 
husband listens attentively while doing penance with his rosary beads. Hence, 
the satire may also be a spoof on the folly of Catholic religious practice. As will 
be seen in a later print, Dutch Protestants made clear connections between the 
oppression of a shrew and the tyranny of Catholicism. 

The six distressed and naked, or half-dressed, children further indicate the 
anguish of this upside-down household. The neglect of these children is em- 
phasized by the outward gaze of the boy on the right, who reveals an almost- 
empty food cupboard to the viewer. The abundance of children, however, also 
references another proverbial intent that is directly stipulated by the female 
cloak worn by the husband. The action of a young wife cloaking her old hus- 
band is found in several scenes of proverbs, including in the center foreground 
of Bruegel’s previously discussed painting (Fig. 3.4). The proverb regarding 
women who hang the “blauwe huik” (blue cloak) on their husbands was a meta- 
phor for their deceptive adultery." The woman’s hand inserting itself into the 
open purse may be another reference to her adulterous and venal sins. Other 
puns on illicit sexual behavior are found in the pots: one open-mouthed jug 


110 Harrebomée, Spreekwoordenboek, 1:338; Woordenboek, 6:1221. 
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spills liquid into the foreground, and another pot is situated on the cupboard 
next to a phallic-looking candle. It has been demonstrated that such vessels 
were often used in Netherlandish art as a sexual metaphor for women." Open 
slippers, like those situated on the floor in front of the woman, could similarly 
refer to the sexual act, as could the putting of one’s feet into the hose.!? The 
pantoffels, however, also help to characterize the wife as shrewish and her hus- 
band as hen-pecked. Finally, the demonic horn-like tendrils of hair that curl 
atop the woman’s head remind the viewer that it is the devil who is behind all 
these actions of folly. Once again, this will set a precedent for later images in 
which the devil actually appears as an instigator of shrewish behavior. These 
sixteenth-century models provided inspiration for later Netherlandish depic- 
tions of the theme, which would significantly increase in numbers during the 
long unrest with Spain. 

For example, in the previously introduced late sixteenth-century print de- 
signed by Van Mander and engraved by Nicolaes Braeu, the battle has become 
an even more violent struggle, as neither the husband nor the wife has yet won 
the prized trousers (Fig. 3.33).!3 They have both pulled on one trouser leg and 
are struggling in order to completely master the pants. The masculine-looking 
wife grabs the husband’s hair, and he responds with a horrifying howl as he 
attempts to restrain her. Neither of them, however, is willing to let go of the 
trousers. Her manly power and appearance are reminiscent of Kenau imagery. 
Thus, in a society where some women were actually cross-dressing and oth- 
ers were shown cross-accessorizing, the threat depicted in this scene would 
have represented an all-too-real scenario of the dangers of “female men.” The 
warning inscriptions in German, French, and Dutch further chastise wives who 
wear the trousers: 


It is a great cross in the house, 
All prosperity also vanishes from it, 
when the wife challenges the husband’s authority 


111 The relationship of open-mouthed vessels to female genitalia and candles to male genita- 
lia was first discussed in connection with Dutch genre painting in Eddy de Jongh, “Erotica 
in vogelperspectief,” 41-47. 

112 Female slippers and shoes are identified as erotic metaphors in De Jongh, Tot lering en 
vermaak, 245, 259. 

113 Van Mander's image was also a model for other prints, such as an engraving by Johann 
Theodor de Bry for his text Emblemata saecularia; see notes 127 and 128 for more on this 
text. There is also an anonymous engraving of the image with two lines in Dutch that 
chastise the dishonorable wife who has become master via the trousers; the print is in the 
Graphische Sammlung Albertina, Vienna. 
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FIGURE 3.33 

Nicolaes Braeu after Karel 
van Mander 1, Battle for 
the Trousers, late sixteenth 
century, engraving, 

236 x 170 mm 
RIJKSMUSEUM, 
AMSTERDAM 
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TEs; ereutz ù haus, Al welfart weicht exch drans; Was weib den man axfick, ‘hem ix die $ 
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and puts her leg in the pants. 

When the wife wears the pants, the house is 
entirely disturbed. 

It is a great cross in the house, where virtue 
falls in the corner; there the wife full of arguing, 
as shown above, has a leg in the pants.!!4 


114 Es ist gros creutz im haus, 
All wolfart weicht auch draus; 
Wans weib den man ansicht, 
Ihr bein in die hosen sticht. 
Quant la femme a le Braye chaussee 
La maison est entierement troublee. 
Tis groot cruijs int huis, 
al waer froechd in den hooc sneefft; 
Daer twijff vol gekijff 
een been dus in die broock hefft. 
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FIGURE 3.34 

Attributed to Joachim van 
den Heuvel, Battle for the 
Trousers, c. 1630, oil on 
panel, 30 x 35 cm 
PRESENT LOCATION 
UNKNOWN 


In a similar vein, the seventeenth-century author Adrianus Poirters (1605-1674) 
laments the misery caused by an overbearing wife in just such a battle. In Het 
masker van de wereldt afgetrocken (The mask of the world removed), he warns 
that “with marriage comes mourning” (Maer van trouwen comt het rouwen). He 
further cautions that while the wedding will be beautiful, the woman’s flaws 
will eventually appear, and laments, “Oh, when aprons wear trousers, that is 
a cross for the husbands!” (Och, als doecken draghen broecken, Dat is voor de 
Mans een Cruys!) 

An image from about 1630 attributed to Joachim van den Heuvel—one of 
the few paintings illustrating this subject—humorously depicts this type of 
female coercion in a spirited struggle for the trousers (Fig. 3.34)."6 The man 
and the woman each has a firm hold on the trousers and is trying to pull them 
from the other’s grasp. Each braces one foot against the foot warmer in the 
center of the painting for extra leverage in this tug-of-war; however, the wom- 
an's jeering smile suggests that she may prevail. The cloth heaped on the floor 
seems to be the woman's discarded skirt because both figures are fully dressed 
only from the waist up; each of them is obviously hoping to dress the lower half 
with the prized trousers. The pants are held directly above the skirt in order to 
indicate that whoever wins the struggle for the trousers will also obtain mas- 
tery in the marriage. A grinning male spectator seen through the half-door 


115 Adrianus Poirters, Het masker van de wereldt afgetrocken (Antwerp, Bel.: published by the 
widow of Ian Cnobbaerts, 1646), 150-51. 
116 Fred Meijer of the R. K. D. attributes this work to Joachim van den Heuvel. 
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FIGURE 3.35 
Attributed to Joachim 
van den Heuvel, Phyllis 
and Aristotle, c. 1630, 
oil on panel, 

30 x 35 cm 

PRESENT LOCATION 
UNKNOWN 


encourages viewers of both genders to find amusement in the antics of the 
battling couple. 

The pendant to this image is a contemporary Phyllis and Aristotle with a 
woman seated astride her husband while pulling on reins bridled through 
his mouth as she cracks a whip over his head (Fig. 3.35). This fifteenth- and 
sixteenth-century topos was a favored representation of the power of women 
in which the antique tale of Aristotle’s love for Phyllis resulted in his humiliat- 
ing subjugation.” In the context of this painting, the wife’s exultant expres- 
sion and her appropriation of the husband’s crowning hat are further signifiers 
of her victory over male authority. Again, a male observer of the farce peeks in 
from outside, but his more uneasy gaze is primarily fixed on the gleeful triumph 
of the wife. So, while ridicule of the woman’s bullying may have been the incli- 
nation of male viewers with this comedy, one can also conceptualize the jubi- 
lant delight to be experienced by female spectators of this imagined scheme. 

The specimen of the henpecked husband was often encouraged in farces 
and moralizing literature to conquer his overbearing wife in order to regain 
his dignity and to bring peace to the household. This is the plot of a farce from 
1666 actually named for the theme of the Battle for the Trousers: De broekdra- 
gende vrouw (The trousers-wearing wife). In this play, Baertje’s mother, Fijtje, 
convinces Baertje that she must seize mastery over her husband. Fijtje orders, 
‘Now you must rip the pants off him. Tie your apron on him now” (Nu moetje 


117 Asixteenth-century version of the Phyllis and Aristotle topos was engraved by Lucas van 
Leyden. 
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FIGURE 3.36 Pieter Serwouters after David Vinckboons, The Battle for the 
Trousers, 1607, engraving, 174 x 216 mm 
RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM 


hem de broek afrijten. Bind hem nu voor uw schorteldoek). Baertje, enjoying the 
thought of her new power, responds, “Now I am master of the pants” (Nu ben 
ik meester van de broek)."8 Later, she further declares in triumph, “These pants 
are my escutcheon, through which I restrain the male wildness” (Deez broek die 
is mijn wapenschild, Daar door betoom ik ‘tmanlik wild)."9 Baertje, however, is 
soon taught her place when her husband, acting on the suggestion of a quack 
doctor, binds her in an animal skin until she concedes and says, “I will always 
give you the honor which is a man’s due” (Ik zal u altijd deere geven Die aan een 
man gegeven wert).120 

In the visual arts, however, most men were not as successful in taming the 
shrew. For example, in a comical print from 1607 by Pieter Serwouters (1591— 
1650) after David Vinckboons (1576-1629), an obtuse-looking husband kneels 
clumsily before his wife, dressing her in his trousers (Fig. 3.36). The wife rais- 
es her fist above his head in a threatening gesture that references the famil- 
iar expression manshand boven. The poor, cowering husband is completely 


118 Pieter Elzevier, De broekdragende vrouw (Amsterdam: Jacob Lescailje, 1666), act 6. 
119 Elzevier, De broekdragende vrouw, act 9. 
120 Elzevier, De broekdragende vrouw, act 10. 
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subdued as he kneels at his wife’s feet. The print emphasizes his humiliation 
by the way he is forced to both grovel below her and to dress her in his trousers. 
Obediently yielding his trousers, however, is not enough; he must also be vic- 
tim to her violent blows. In addition, she raises her thumb for him to kiss as an 
act of submission. As a further sign of deference, the husband has removed his 
hat, and even the small dog looks up at the wife as if venerating her mastery. 
In the background, behind the husband, lies a large hog that appears to be 
another element mocking the foolish demeanor of the husband. Its kneeling 
body, stubbled face, and upward gaze all mimic that of the dull-looking hus- 
band. Behind the couple, seen through an open half-door, is a woman with a 
winder and spindle who jeers at the laughable husband. As the comedienne, 
she points out the folly of the absurd situation: “That husband is worthy to 
be mocked / Who puts the pants on his wife”! Nevertheless, she also finds 
amusement in the wife’s victory, as might the female viewer. 

Visual similarities in these images indicate that through the duration of the 
Revolt several common features developed in Battle for the Trousers scenes 
that amplified the comedy: punning signifiers, comedian bystanders, peasant 
antics, and caricatured physiognomies. Often, the men are made to look oafish 
and weak under the power of the shrewish and dominant women so that both 
husband and wife are ridiculed. In addition, the theme is primarily employed 
in prints—an inexpensive and popular medium with a wide circulation. The 
use of the print medium in these images, however, was not to make them into 
mnemonic or apotropaic relics. Instead, their comic, and sometimes crude, 
subject matter may well have seemed appropriate for cheap prints rather than 
expensive paintings. And the wide circulation of these prints suggests that 
they conveyed an enjoyable joke that was both familiar and relatable. Thus, 
they presumably functioned somewhat like modern cartoon strips. While the 
patriarchal satire against battling and disobedient wives is clearly emphasized 
in these images, there is also comedic appeal in the subjugation of the ob- 
tuse and powerless men. Just as women encouraged each other in their marital 
battles in the farces, one can imagine them enjoying the fact that women were 
so often the champions in these visual struggles. 


3.6.2 The All-Female Battle 

Representations of the all-female Battle also date from the Middle Ages, but 
again, their popularity greatly increased in the Netherlands during the later 
sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. One element that differentiates this 


121 Waerdich is dien Man begect 
Die syn Vrou de Broec aentrect. 
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FIGURE 3.37 Cornelis van Kittensteyn after Adriaen van de Venne, The Battle for 
the Trousers, 1610-1663, engraving, 270 x 353 mm 
RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM 


battle from the one between spouses is the dress of the figures. It was noted 
earlier that during the sixteenth century, images of the battle between hus- 
band and wife became increasingly limited to figures of the lower classes in 
order to enhance the comical antics taking place. In most of the female battles, 
however, the women are represented in fine dress. Although their behavior is 
frequently more raucous and violent than in the pictured struggles between 
spouses, the women wear stiffly pleated ruffs and stately stomachers, making 
their vicious battle appear even more incongruous and absurd. 

An explanation for this use of fine costume becomes evident in an early 
seventeenth-century print by Van Kittensteyn after Van de Venne (Fig. 3.37). 
The struggle is a violent one in which the women use distaff, shoe, and dagger 
against one another. Their extremely fine attire makes their fierce behavior ap- 
pear highly inappropriate. A trouserless man, over whom the battle is fought, 
looks on in dismay. The accompanying inscription ridicules both the women’s 
envy and their pride: 


You who look at this print 
Do not express your opinion at once 
But stand still for a moment 
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And hear what it means 

Look here and see great envy 

And, moreover, a great fight 

Here are the knights of the skirt 

Who all fight over one pair of trousers 
If someone now asks what I feel 

I shall speak thus of this turmoil 

I say, the lovers are proud 

Yes, as hard as a rock. 

It is said everywhere 

That the time will come 

That the things seen here 

Will happen here and elsewhere 
Well, young women whoever you are 
Seize the right moment 

And pay attention to your interest: 
When it presents itself to you 

For where one does not recognize his chances 
One searches it without finding.!22 


Ghij die op dese prente siet 

En seght terstont u meijningh niet 
Maer staet al hier een weijnigh stil 
En hoort eens watse seggen wil: 
Besiet hier seen groote nijt 

En boven dien een groote strijt 
Hier sijn de Ridders vanden doeuck 
Die vechten al om eenen Broeuck 
Vraeght imant nu wat ick gevoel 
Ick spreke dus van dit ghewoel 

Ick segh al sijn de Vrijsters trots 
Jaewel soo hart ghelijck een rots 
Soo seitmen echter over al 

Als dat de Tijt eens koomen sal 
Dat hier en elders sal gheschien 
Dat in dees plaete wert gesien. 

Wel aen dan Vrijsters wie ghij sijt 
Neemt acht op uwen goeden tijt 

En let doch wel op u beiagh 

Terwijl het u ghebeuren maah 
Want als men eens sijn kans versiet: 
Al souckt ment nae men vintet niet. 
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This inscription and the finely detailed and elegant costumes of most of the 
seven women relate very directly to Isaiah’s condemnation discussed earlier. 
Isaiah further elaborates on his criticism of the seven battling and vain women 
in 3:16-26: 


Moreover the Lord saith, Because the daughters 

of Zion are haughty, and walk with stretched forth 
necks and wanton eyes, walking and mincing as they 
go, and making a tinkling with their feet: 

Therefore the Lord will smite with a scab the 
crown of the head of the daughters of Zion, 

and the Lord will discover their secret parts. 

In that day the Lord will take away the bravery of 
their tinkling ornaments about their feet, and 

their cauls, and their round tires like the moon, 
The chains, and the bracelets, and the mufflers, 
The bonnets, and the ornaments of the legs, 

and the headbands, and the tablets, and the 
earrings, The rings, and nose jewels, The 
changeable suits of apparel, and the mantles, 

and the wimples, and the crisping pins, The glasses, 
and the fine linen, and the hoods, and the vails, 
And it shall come to pass, that instead of sweet 
smell there shall be stink; and instead of a girdle 

a rent; and instead of well set hair baldness; and 
instead of a stomacher a girding of sackcloth; 

and burning instead of beauty. Thy men shall 

fall by the sword, and thy mighty in the war. 

And her gates shall lament and mourn; and she being 
desolate shall sit upon the ground. 


Hence, the fine manner of the women’s dress in this print serves a purpose: 
the women are accused of both pride and power lust. According to the biblical 
verse, the scarcity of men is part of the punishment meted out because of the 
haughtiness of the women. If the women do not pay attention to their behav- 
ior, the inscription warns them that they will find themselves in the same situ- 
ation as these seven women. This then would seem to provide an explanation 
for the luxurious attire of women in this type of Battle for the Trousers. 
Another important designation in this inscription is the phrase “knights 
of the skirt.” In many of these scenes, this military allusion links the struggle 
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FIGURE 3.38 Frans Hogenberg, Battle for the Trousers, c. 1570s, etching and engraving, 


322 x 510 mm 
RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM 


of these women to the battling of the female soldiers during the Revolt. In 
a rather complete fashion, the scene fully references the warnings of biblical 
prophets to contemporary Dutch culture. For both eras, the dangers of violent 
and powerful women were perceived as a predecessor and accompaniment to 
war and destruction. 

In addition to the dress of the figures, their bellicosity also distinguishes this 
type of battle from that of the spouses. With a few exceptions, in the battle be- 
tween the spouses, no violence is actually represented in the images; it is only 
threatened. Importantly, the husbands do not usually fight back. The struggle 
between women, however, becomes an all-out war as they push each other, 
pull hair, and use vicious weapons against one another. This is seemingly for 
the purpose of emphasizing the terrors of collective female frenzy. 

This type of ferocity is very much on display in a 1570s print by Frans 
Hogenberg that depicts seven women fighting for the trousers (Fig. 3.38). 
Significantly, the dating of the print corresponds to the very moment when 
battling women were participating so vigorously in the Revolt. The bellicose 
nature of the depicted women is an interesting parallel to the descriptions of 
tenacious heroines. Some of the weapons used by the women in the print, such 
as the pantoffel and the distaff, are familiar. One woman raises a pair of shears 
above her head in a particularly fierce way, while the shoe-wielding woman 
pulls the hair of a fallen adversary. The woman in the center holds the man’s 
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canions (knee-breeches with hose) and the focus of the attack is on her. The 
inscription at the lower left identifies this as a battle for a man. To the left of 
Hogenberg’s print is a scene of the aftermath of battle. A group of men on 
horseback carry pennants and ride off, leaving many dead soldiers behind. 
Several women are seen mourning and lamenting over the fallen soldiers. Thus, 
the reason for the women’s struggle over the trousers, or over the few remain- 
ing men, is made evident. This obvious connection with the biblical passage is 
unusual and is made even more forceful by the inscription above the women: 


Knock on your buttocks you men and servants 

Who look very handsome in your pants 

Because seven women fight over one pair of pants 
Since many men are driven off the field of battle 

Thus these women save you, man’s pants, as treasure 
And put them on, ready to marry 

on this activity which in man’s pants is vile torment 
These women want to keep man’s pants 

Because man’s pants are peacemakers of all women.!23 


This inscription helps to explain the actions taking place at the right. Here, 
the man, having seemingly taken all the women to wife, is shown enjoying 
their attention and ministrations. There is no longer any fighting taking place 
among the women as they all pay great devotion to the man by serving him at 
table and making loving gestures toward him. Above this group hangs a framed 
painting in which seven women are shown approaching a seated man. One of 
the women plays a flute, one carries a container, and two carry laurel wreaths. 
The foremost woman crowns the man with the wreath, perhaps as a celebra- 
tion of his heroics in the battle at the left. 

Returning to the central scene, a man is shown viewing the women through 
a window. It is probable that the trousers being fought over belong to him, 
as he functions like the trouserless man in Van Kittensteyn’s print. It is note- 
worthy that the dress of the man—his cap, cape, and canions—is the same 


123 Clopt op u billen ghij mans en knechten 
Die in de broecken wel fraij sijt gestellt 
Want seue vrouwen um een broek vechten 
Mits dat veel mans verslaghen sijn uit tfelt 
Dus die vrouwen se sparen u broeckman schat of 
En doen hem wel chiecs aen vol trouwen 
Om die vrolichz die in broeckman is vughe quelt 
Willen die vrouwens broekman behouwen 
Om dat broekman peijsmaecker is van all vrouen. 
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FIGURE 3.39 Johannes Galle perhaps after Maarten de Vos, Battle for the Trousers, early 
seventeenth century, engraving, 221 x 289 mm 
CABINET DES ESTAMPES DE LA BIBLIOTHÈQUE ROYALE DE BELGIQUE, 
BRUSSELS 


as that of the man in the painting on the wall. This suggests that the smaller 
scene is at a point later in time, when he has brought peace to the struggling 
women through polygamous marriage. So, in the end, all returns to harmony 
and peace, due to the man’s overlordship. 

While the violent struggle of the women is still the focus in this version of the 
topos, the inclusion of the battle scene makes the allusion to the contemporary 
Revolt and the fear of Spanish tyranny even more transparent. In addition, as 
the soldiers’ violence parallels the battle of the women, connections between 
both types of “unnatural” tyranny are emphasized. In both cases, peace and 
order will be restored only through the institution of righteous male dominion. 

In a similar print by Johannes Galle (1600-1676), perhaps after Maarten 
de Vos (1532-1603), there is a continued interest in combative women that 
corresponds in date with the growing number of visual eulogies to heroines 
like Kenau at the beginning of the seventeenth century (Fig. 3.39).!*4 As in 


124 It has been suggested that Galle added the name of De Vos, but that the print is not actu- 
ally after De Vos in Hollstein, 44, no. 1282 (1996), 255-56. Another version of the print with 
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Hoogenberg’s print, seven women all pull at a pair of canions. The women 
wear a variety of costumes, but most are richly dressed. In addition, it is worth 
noting that two other prints from this series depict the pride of women being 
dressed in bustles and ruffs. Therefore, the Isaiah references and warnings 
seem very apropos.!25 Many of the women in this print raise their fists to strike 
at their adversaries, and one woman uses the familiar pantoffel. A fool, who 
plays the role of comedic moralizer, is shown departing through an open door- 
way; he looks back at the struggling women, as if dismayed by their outrageous 
behavior. The accompanying inscriptions in French and Dutch further under- 
score the ridicule of the women’s ill-mannered and immodest behavior: 


Treat this member modestly, Amorous cohort 

For it is not for foot, head, shoulder, or hand 

That you fight among you so boldly, 

But for the germinating father of the whole human race. 


There the women fight, lacking no rage 

Each of seven is here boldly (or like a hen) 

Pulling and dragging without manners 

They are fighting more for the sweetheart than for the trousers.!76 


The women are thus fighting over the pants as if the pants are the man whom 
they hope to marry and dominate, and they are chastised for this unvirtuous 
and violent behavior. 

Also comparable to Hogenberg’s print is an emblem from Johann Theodor 
de Bry’s (1528-1623) Emblemata Saecularia (Fig. 3.40)?” In this image, seven 
finely dressed, battling women fiercely attack one another with keys and other 


the artists’ names and a change in wording (“vrouwen” instead of “wyvs”) is in the Cabinet 
des Estampes de la Bibliothèque Royale de Belgique, Brussels. 
125 These prints are in Hollstein, 44, nos. 1280 and 1281. 
126 Traites modestement Amoureuse cohorte 
Ce membre, car ce nest pied, teste, epaule ou main 
Pour quy vous vous donnes la bataille sy forte, 
Mais le pere germeux de tout le genre humain. 


Daer de wyfs vechten, en ghebreeckt gheenen tier 
Elck van seuenen is hier als de cloecke 
Treckende en sleurende sonder manier 
Tis haer meer om tvoeyer dan om de broecke. 

127 Although this text was printed in Germany, the De Bry family, who fled from religious 
persecution, was originally from the Netherlands. Most of the images in the text derive 
from models by Netherlandish artists. 
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FIGURE 3.40 

Battle for the Trousers, 
engraved illustration from 
Johann Theodor de Bry, 
Emblemata Saecularia, 1596 


ÍN NVMERO MINOR EST ERROR, CRIBR: 


TE PVELLAS| 


weapons, such as a club and distaff stand. As in Hogenberg’s print, a battle 
scene is represented in the background, providing reason for the women’s 
struggle. A well-dressed gentleman watches the fighting women and holds a 
meaningful object in front of him. The object is a sieve on which a miniature 
woman stands. Below the sieve is another small, falling woman. The sieve is 
used to separate good and bad women. The accompanying inscriptions de- 
scribe the inappropriate battling and encourage the man to separate out a wor- 
thy sweetheart.!28 Again, the warring scene evidences an underlying discourse 
that censures both the tyranny of women and ruthless political power. 

A cruder, more comical version of the theme occurs in a late sixteenth- 
century print published by Joos de Bosscher (d. c. 1587-1591; Fig. 3.41). Here, 
a group of seven women pinch, scratch, strike, and pull each other in order 


128 Johann Theodor de Bry and Johann Israel de Bry, Emblemata saecularia. Mira et iucunda 
varietate saeculi huius mores ita exprimentia, ut sodalitatum symbolis insigniisque con- 
scribendis et depingendis peraccommoda sint. Versibus latinis, rithmisque Germanicis, 
Gallicis, Belgicis: Speciali item Declamatione de Amore exornata (Frankfurt: 1596), 116-18: 
Palmare puellarum 
In numero minor est error, cribrate puellas 
Hoc palmare mihi si totum cesserit uni, 

Inter septenas ero fortunatior omnes. 
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FIGURE 3.41 

Published by Joos de Bosscher, 
Battle for the Trousers, 1590s, 
engraving, 214 x 180 mm 
PRENTENKABINET DER 


a G Some gpk, hoi v me Orgen. donk. RIJKSUNIVERSITEIT LEIDEN, 
Want ghy fet dat bier fouer vrouwen vechten om eem mans broek ~ LEIDEN 


to get at a sausage. The sausage refers to the phallus and corresponds to the 
overtly sexual display of female genitalia in the foreground. Two old women 
watch the battle, and one of them gestures as if speaking the inscription below: 
“You young men maintain your courting with bravery. Because you see here 
seven women fighting over a man’s trousers.”!?9 The rude nature of this print 
is another indictment against the immodest and unvirtuous nature of these 
women. Moreover, their viciousness is a warning to all men to choose a wife 
with care or they may be wed to such immodest, overbearing women as these. 
In this case, it also served as a coarse sexual joke regarding the lust of women. 

Finally, the characterizations found in an image by Quast perhaps convey 
the greatest comical dread of overbearing and violent woman (Fig. 3.42). In this 
silverpoint drawing, the figures are represented in half-length. Seven women 
are engaged in a violent struggle for the trousers, which are held aloft on a 
stick by a young woman. She is struck by the clenched fist of an old woman, 
while another hag uses her distaff as a weapon. As in the other seventeenth- 
century images, the man over whom the battle is fought is present. It is now 
he, rather than a pair of trousers, that is placed in the center of the struggle. 
This young man looks more forlorn than any of his predecessors, as the old 


129 Ghij Jonghe gesellen houdt u int vrien cloeck. 
Want ghij siet dat hier seuen vrouwen vechten om een mans broeck. 
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FIGURE 3.42 Pieter Jansz. Quast, Battle for the Trousers, c. 1630-1647, drawing, 30.3 x 14.7 cm 
ROTTERDAM, ATLAS VAN STOLK 


woman wraps her arm around his neck. Quast humorously focuses on the 
horror of being captured by a tyrannical female in this battle. The old wom- 
an’s dominance over her soon-to-be spouse is already evident in her gesture. 
The doomed young man seems to have no power over the struggling women 
or the outcome of their battle. 

The noteworthy continuity of Battle for the Trousers scenes strongly sug- 
gests that the theme was more than just a reflection of popular culture. Their 
frequent occurrence demonstrates the extent to which this metaphor for fe- 
male domination had penetrated society generally. And their use in a wide 
variety of literature, from farces to moralizing texts, also attests to this. This 
theme seems to have best encapsulated the various notions associated with 
the general topos of feared female power: a shrewish and violent wife, a sub- 
missive husband, and most importantly, women’s lust to rule over men. Many 
of these images were obviously intended to amuse the viewer with a joke that 
had long been found humorous and that still held relevance in the continual 
battle of the sexes. Other images, however, have a more sardonic, political tone 
that generally censures tyrannical behavior. Even more than beating and scold- 
ing images, scenes of the Battle for the Trousers provided the perfect format for 
the expression of several contemporary discourses. 

First and foremost, these scenes signified a comedic scorn of violent and 
masculine women and their desire for power. Second, the military references 
in these scenes provide important associations with the contemporary Revolt. 
In this way, the prints could link the dread of female tyranny to Spanish domi- 
nation. The images also reference the violent and overbearing female behavior 
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that had been spawned by the events of the rebellion, and they vividly warn 
that this female ferocity will be difficult to reverse as evidenced in the numer- 
ous characterizations of hapless, subjugated males. All the while, however, the 
images presented possibilities for female power in society—particularly for 
women viewers. The subject’s usefulness in signifying these various discourses 
would be surpassed only by the topos to be analyzed next—the forcing of fe- 
male chores. With this theme, the artists again introduced a debate over fe- 
male power that would satirize unnatural oppression while at the same time 
evoking female potential for transgressing gender boundaries. 


3-7 Female Tyranny 


While unease over violent women was certainly expressed in the many nega- 
tive images of women beating and scolding their spouses, works concerning a 
woman’s tyranny expressed even greater anxiety. It will be recalled that the dis- 
cussion of Simon de Vries’s text Deedelste tijdkortingh der weet-geerige verstan- 
den of de groote historische rariteit-kamer demonstrated a fear that admiration 
of female soldiers would result in women wanting to have dominance over 
men. By the end of the seventeenth century, the discourse in De Vries’s text 
could admire the leadership of women, but earlier on, the idea of female rule 
generated such anxiety that it inspired numerous images warning of the chaos 
that would result from such an “unnatural” condition. These images signify a 
dread that once women began enjoying a certain amount of power, their crav- 
ing to dominate would develop into an irrational persecution of their spouses. 
While the idea of enslaving a man through marriage occurs as early as the 
late fourteenth century in Netherlandish literature and art, the topos became 
so popular during the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries that it 
rivaled the Battle for the Trousers subject. Even more than this latter subject, 
forcing men to complete female chores came to represent the notion of the 
Verkeerde wereld, or the world turned upside down. Indeed, the moral of most 
literary and visual works dealing with the theme is that when men were forced 
by domineering wives to take on female tasks such as gathering eggs, cooking, 
winding, spinning, cleaning house, and caring for children, such actions would 
result in complete chaos. Depicting men engaged in women’s work thus warns 
against the dangers of such role reversal. The subject became so pervasive by 
the end of the sixteenth century that it began to develop into subthemes such 
as the hennetaster (hen groper) and the male spinner. Furthermore, it was used 
as a metaphor for political tyranny, which again links it to the ongoing struggles 
against Spain and the controversial reversing of gender roles during that era. 
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Due to its reliance on a separation of male and female roles, the theme of 
the forcing of the chores was frequently accompanied by the description of a 
strict division of male and female tasks. Such delineations also contained a 
warning to men and women against ignoring these prescribed gender bound- 
aries. This type of admonition is found in Cats’s advice on marriage: 


The husband must conduct his business in the street 

The wife must look after the kitchen of the house. 

One finds a country strange, where only women conduct 
business with people outside. The husband broods in 

the house, and busies himself with the child. 

The husband makes sure the maid is spinning uniform threads. 
There are also villages even here on our shores, 

Where women do business and carry out great affairs. 

Yes, traveling all over while the husband sits idle, 

Sits alone and consoles himself with a full jug°° 


It is important to note here, however, that even though Cats’s patriarchal pre- 
scription for a separation of public and domestic spheres seems rather ada- 
mant, he had to admit that women in the Dutch Republic did indeed leave 
their homes to carry out business affairs. The significant number of women ac- 
tually engaging in trade will be further elaborated upon in Chapter 4. It seems 
probable that these very transgressions of gendered realms might have pro- 
vided the impetus for such rigid instruction. 

The reality of women transgressing gender boundaries in this society is thus 
implied by the number of satirical prints that ridiculed such behavior. This role 
reversal is illustrated in a variety of ways and through a variety of female tasks 
imposed by tyrannical wives. For example, the man in a print by Van de Venne 
for his text Tafereel van de belacchende werelt laments that he is forced to scrub 


130 Cats, Alle de wercken: Houwelick, 87: 
De man moet op de straet om sijnen handel gaen; 
Het wijf moet in het huys de keucken gade slaen. 
Men vint een selsaem lant, daer slechts alleen de wijven 
Oock met het buyte-volck den ganschen handel drijven; 
De man die broelt in huys, en moeyt hem met het kint, 
De man let of de meyt eenparigh garen spint 
Daer zijn oock vlecken selfs in onse kust gelegen, 
Daer vrouwen handel doen en groote saecken plegen; 
Jae reysen over al, terwijle dat de man 
Sit ledigh, sit en troest ontrent een volle kan. 
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Ick die ben een vrye maaght 
O3 © Veet Venne, Tafereel van de belacchende 


ee werelt, 1635 


the floor under the inscription “Mans-verdriet” (Husband's misery; Fig. 3.43). 
A large, overbearing virago, reminiscent of the figure in Catharina Questiers’s 
portrait (Fig. 2.54), sits warming herself by the fire as she scornfully supervises 
her husband mopping the floor with a wet rag. Behind him is the broom that 
he must use to tidy up the house. He wears a long apron, which comically con- 
trasts with his fine gentlemanly clothing. There is no doubt that the man’s mis- 
ery is caused by the mastery of his wife. The tongs resting against her legs also 
reveal her shrewish nature. 

Accompanying this illustration in the text is a condemnation of termagant, 
overbearing wives, which reveals how the man is forced by his wife’s snarling to 
scrub the floor. On the street, he hides his shame under an honorable appear- 
ance, but at home he is completely ruled by his wife, who keeps him in bonds. 
A pun on the expression manshand boven is found in the line “tOnder-hooft 
hiel doverschanden” (The under-head wholly has the upper shame).!52 The 
sayings that accompany the text continue the censuring of a wife who rules 
her husband: “The wife’s domination is a husband’s misery. She was created 


131 This subject was also depicted in two paintings by Van de Venne. One is in a private col- 
lection and the other was sold by VAN HAM Kunstauktionen, Cologne, in 2010. 
132 Vande Venne, Tafereel, 108. 
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FIGURE 3.44 

Harmen Hals, Henpecked 
Husband, oil on panel, 
30.5 x 25.5 cm 

PRESENT LOCATION 
UNKNOWN 


for him, not he for her.”!83 In this manner, both the verses and the illustration 
are evidence of the misogynist views frequently expressed regarding women 
and more specifically of viragoes who force their husbands to engage in 
women’s work. 

Another task assigned to henpecked husbands is the changing of the baby’s 
diaper, as found in a painting attributed to Harmen Hals (1611-1669; Fig. 3.44). 
In this painting, the man is shown performing the wifely duty of wiping the 
baby’s bottom. The pot of baby pap with spoons near him and the disciplinary 
birch branches attached to his hat further indicate his execution of womanly 
tasks. While her husband tends to the baby, the wife laughingly looks toward 
the viewer, pointing to her nose to indicate the stench. The idea for this motif 
might have originated with a print from a series of the five senses by Quast 
(1638). In this series, the sense of smell is represented by an oafish henpecked 


133 Vande Venne, Tafereel, 108: 
Wijfs-ghebiedt is Mans-verdriet 
Sy is om Hy, Hy niet om Sy. 
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FIGURE 3.45 

Pieter Jansz. Quast, Sense 

of Smell, 1638, etching, 

130 x 103 mm 

RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM 


peasant who changes a baby’s diaper (Fig. 3.45).134 A mockery of all the figures 
in Quast’s series is initiated by the title plate depicting a dancing fool holding a 
banner with the words Vijf sinen te koop (Five senses for sale). 

The idea for forcing husbands to do women’s work stems in part from the 
well-known proverb “De man hout 't huys, De vrou gaet lopen” (The man holds 
the house, the wife goes out walking). The proverb is an obvious pun on the word 
huishouding (householding) and is another reference to a woman exchang- 
ing roles and leaving her husband to carry out the domestic chores. A visual 
representation of the proverb can be found in an anonymous Netherlandish 
painting of proverbs dating from the late sixteenth, or the early seventeenth, 
century (Fig. 3.46). Juxtaposed next to a scene of seven women battling over 
a pair of trousers in the right background is a scene of a man trying to hold 
up a falling house; his wife rushes toward the battling women. The words of 
the proverb are inscribed below. Another representation of the proverb can be 
found in the print discussed earlier, AFBEELDINGH HOE SEVEN WYVEN … 
(Fig. 3.29), in which the sixth scene pictures a man with hands pressed against 
a house while his wife rushes off in the background. The proverb inscribed 


134 A copy of this print was made by Salomon Savery, Hollstein, 9. 
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FIGURE 3.46 Southern Netherlandish School, Proverbs, detail, late sixteenth or early 
seventeenth century, oil on canvas, 92.1 x 18.1 cm 
PRESENT LOCATION UNKNOWN 


below states, “DE MAN HOUT THUYS DE VROU GAET LOPEN” The humor- 
ous moral of these images is that when men are left to fulfill female chores, 
the house falls apart. Yet, while the proverbs may ridicule such role reversals, 
they also reflect a society in which the prescribed norms were not always being 
followed, as Cats clearly indicates in his admonition against women in the 
public sphere. 


3.7.1 Hennetasters 

One of the most popular themes related to men fulfilling female chores was 
that of the hennetaster. In visual form, this depicts a usually old man feeling 
the underside of a hen to check for eggs. As this was considered a female task, 
hennetaster was the name given to a man who busied himself with women’s 
work.!35 Around mid-sixteenth century, this proverbial character became pop- 
ular subject matter in the visual arts as well as literature. Bruegel, for example, 
included a foolish hennetaster above the scene of Griet binding a demon in 
his painting Netherlandish Proverbs (Fig. 3.4). But the ridicule of a hennetaster 
is made even more explicitly humorous in a later woodcut by Hans Liefrinck 1 
(1518-1578; Fig. 3.47). It depicts a hunch-shouldered old man who grasps a hen 


135 Woordenboek, 6:579-80. 
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FIGURE 3.47 

Hans Liefrinck 1, Hennetaster, 
c.1570s, engraving and 
watercolor, 357 x 400 mm 
MUSEUM PLANTIN-MORETUS, 
ANTWERP 


and glances back at his wife standing in the open doorway. She gestures at the 
chickens pecking in the yard, as if pointing out the husband’s duties to him. 
A rooster who stands above and in the center of its mates looks at the old man 
with incredulity, as if it represents the proper order and the man represents 
the reversed order of nature. The text addresses men who themselves play the 
hennetaster role and admonishes them to be masters in their own households: 


It is no wonder if the world goes topsy-turvy 

When the hen crows above the cock; 

Because it sees no one who is satisfied with what he has, 

The husband almost wholly spurns man’s work 

And busies himself with his wife’s work, 

He becomes a cuckold and a hennentaster. 

Is it not strange that one now finds 

Many bad wives who are not ruled 

The husbands are the reason that many of them wear the pants. 

You hen gropers, let the wives do their work, 

You grain counters, you are the cause of your wife’s scolding. 

You who want to have everything go your way. 

Let the wife rule the house, and you earn the money that allows you to 
keep the house, 

There she may in householding remain. 
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If you as a man used reason, and understanding, 


If you rule as master in your house, 


Then she will respect you for this, and will not go against you, 


Otherwise she will cut you down. 


What is the use of wanting to advise her in her work! 


All that comes from it is scolding and fighting, 
Disturbing of senses, never a good word. 
But if you want to settle all this wisely, 


Let the wives do what they want, as long as they do not do anything 


improper, 
Remain on good terms with each other, 


The wife is a weak vessel who is easily disturbed. 


Thus, do your work and live by this advice, 


So that you will not (in the end) degenerate into evil. 
All so detest the hennetaster who interferes with his wife’s work.!°6 


Ten is gheen wonder, al gaet de weerelt verdraeyt 

En dat de hinne bouen den haen nu craeyt; 

Want siet niemant en es te vreden in tsijne, 

Den man mans wercken schier gheheel versmaeyt 
Ende int werck sijns wijfs verfraeyt, 

Eer coockolueris, een hinnentaster wort hi ten fyne. 
Dus en ist niet vremt, datmen nu ten termyne 

Quaey wijfs veel vint niet om vercloecken, 

Want de mans sijn oersaeck, datterveel dragen de broecken. 
Ghe hinnentasters, laet de wijffs haer werck bedrijven, 
Ghi gortentelders, ghi sijt de saecke van tkijuen 

Ws wijfs, diet al wilt stellen na v hant. 

Laetet dwijff thuys regeren, wint ghi slechts de schiuen, 
Daer men mede mach huys houwende blijven. 

Hebt v als een man ghebruyct reden verstant, 

Regeert v als meester ws huys, de reden want, 

Soo sal sij v ontsien ende huer niet teghen v stellen, 
Oft anders soo sal sij v inden torfhoeck vellen, 

Wat batet, dat ghi haer in huer werck wilt berichten! 
Tprofijt, datter af comps, is kyuen en vichten, 
Verstoort van sinnen, nemmermeer goet woort. 

Maer wildy wysselijck dit al beslichten, 

Laetet dwijf gheworden, als sij niet en stichten, 

Dat onbehoorlijck is, hout met malcanderen accoort, 
De vrouwe is een cranck vaetken, licht ghestoort. 

Dus doet v werck en leeft by rade, 

Op dat v int leste niet en vergae tot quade! 

Al omme soe zijn si wel om verfoeyen 

De hinnentasters die huer dwijfs werck moyen. 
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FIGURE 3.48 Harmen Jansz. Muller after Jan Muller, Hennetaster, 1631-1656, 
engraving, d 168 mm 
RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM 


This text makes it clear that men, as well as women, were ridiculed for the 
reversal of roles in marriage. Men were advised not to busy themselves with 
female chores, but to take their place as rulers in the home. Bad wives were 
prone to take advantage of weak husbands and thus would wear the pants and 
take over as master in the house if given the chance. As this text warns, such a 
reversal of roles was certain to result in domestic misery and strife. 

In a print by Harmen Jansz. Muller (c. 1540-1617), the wife is even more 
firmly shown to be the boss over her hennetaster husband (Fig. 3.48). This 
print dates from around the turn of the seventeenth century, and it has been 
suggested that it is probably after a drawing by the artist's son, Jan Muller 
(1571-1628).!87 Filling the foreground of the print, the husband gropes a hen 
while eyeing the viewer. In the background, his wife sits in the open doorway 
of their cottage and is in the process of putting on her husband’s trousers. By 


137 E.K.J. Reznicek, “Jan Harmensz. Muller als tekenaar," Nederlands kunsthistorisch jaarboek 
7 (1956): 92-93. 
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FIGURE 3.49 Julius Goltzius, Hennetaster, c. 1575-1595, engraving, 
276 x 166 mm 
RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM 


concerning himself with women’s work, he has allowed her to seize both his 
trousers and his authority. The inscription warns other men about the dangers 
of role reversal in the marriage: 


Come here, you miserly hennetasters and gortentellers, 
whoever wants to split a block of peat into five, a hair into three: 
Learn from this Jan Hen and behave appropriately, 

or the wife will rob you of your trousers too.!38 


Another hennetaster who weakly submits to the physical power of his wife is 
represented in a print by Julius Goltzius (working period 1575-1595; Fig. 3.49). 
A man somewhat dull-witted in appearance grasps a hen while glancing back 
at his wife with trepidation. Ostensibly, he is moving out of the way of his wife’s 
upraised arm, poised for a blow against her husband. The emphasis on the 
wife’s elevated hand may be an indication that in addition to signifying vio- 
lence against the husband, the artist intended this gesture as a reference to the 
turning upside down of the proper manshand boven. The use of the hen as a 


138 Comt hier ghy Hennetasters en Gortentellers ghierich, 
Die een turff aen vijfven, een hair aen drien wilt cloven: 
Leert aen desen Jan Hen, en schickt u manierich, 
Off t'wyff zal u oock vanden broeck beroven. 
Gortentellers, or grain counters, were men who took on the inappropriate female task of 
cooking (see Martha Moffitt Peacock, “The Gortenteller in Sixteenth and Seventeenth- 
Century Dutch Art and Literature,’ Dutch Crossing 18, no. 1 [1994]: 50-64). 
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FIGURE 3.50 

Barent Fabritius, Hennetaster, 

c. 1666, oil on panel, 38.8 x 32.7 cm 
SUERMONDT-LUDWIG MUSEUM, 
AACHEN 


metaphor for the woman is probably the intent of this artist as well. While the 
wife in this scene does not display the exaggerated anger witnessed in other 
images, the hen, with its wagging tongue and scornful gaze, does exhibit these 
typically shrewish characteristics. The inscription, which is in German and 
somewhat uneasily squeezed into its position, may be a later addition. In any 
case, it merely reiterates the foolish and topsy-turvy nature of a husband who 
does women’s work and lets his wife have the upper hand: “You are an odd 
fellow / Because you have thus firmly groped this (hen).”!89 

Even more pitiable is a mid-seventeenth century hennetaster painted by 
Barent Fabritius (1624-1673), representing the sense of touch in a series on the 
five senses (Fig. 3.50). An ancient bearded and balding man holds a hen with 
his left hand while feeling its underside for eggs with his right hand. The old 
man, set against a dark background, is solemn in his task, almost reverent. In 
the background, a rooster perches on a nest as another sign of role reversal. 
The rooster has been relegated to the female task of brooding the eggs. Both 
males have been forced to do the work of their mates. Similarly, in a print from 
1647, Herman Saftleven (1609-1685) ridicules a man who allows his wife to 
abuse him. The image belongs to a series of peasant representations where 


139 Der Hennentaster 
Du bist ein wunderlicher gast 
Das du das tasten hast so fast. 
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FIGURE 3.51 

Herman Saftleven, Hennetaster, 1647, 
etching, 50 x 37 mm 

RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM 


the figures are shown engaged in various foolish activities. One scene depicts 
an oafish peasant holding a hen with the accompanying inscription “henne- 
taster” (Fig. 3.51). 

Another incident of role reversal between harpies and henpecked hus- 
bands is found in an anonymous comical print from the late sixteenth cen- 
tury (Fig. 3.52). In a metaphoric reference to the reversed task of rearing 
children, the mannish-looking wife examines one of the eggs brooded by 
her bare-bottomed husband. The humiliated man miserably continues to sit 
atop his basket, and the inscription warns that his task will be long endured: 
“Oh Gooisen it is misery here, I don't see the hen, Oh Ghijse it is not yet 
long enough.”!40 

A similar intent seems to be the subject of another scene from the earlier 
referenced print entitled AFBEELDINGH HOE SEVEN WYVEN … (Fig. 3.29). 
As previously discussed, this print illustrates several proverbs about ruling 
wives, two of which deal with both types of the Battle for the Trousers. In the 
ninth scene of this print, a man is shown holding an egg and looking down at 
a hen. The hen does not sit on the nest placed in front of it, and the inscrip- 
tion underneath explains why: “HY SIET OP HET EY EN LAET HET HOEN 


140 Och Gooisen tis hier verdriet Ick en sien de 
Hiekenne, Och Ghyse en sinse noch niet geenoch. 
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FIGURE 3.52 

Anonymous, Hennetaster, 
engraving, 266 x 175 mm 
PRENTENKABINET DER 
RIJKSUNIVERSITEIT LEIDEN, 
LEIDEN 


LOOPEN” (HE SEES TO THE EGG AND LETS THE HEN RANGE). Hence, 
the wife disregards her female duties and leaves her husband to sit on the nest 
and hatch the egg. Again, this is a metaphoric reference for the man taking 
over the female task of raising children and is yet another scene in this print 
that reproves and ridicules a role reversal of husbands and wives. 

Caring for hens and eggs is often the work assigned to men who are ruled by 
their wives in both literature and art. In the 1560 farce Eenen man ende een wijf 
ghecleet up zij boersche (A man and a wife dressed up in the peasant fashion), 
a peasant couple quarrel on their way to market. The husband must carry the 
basket of eggs, and his wife mocks him while he complains that all women 
want to rule their husbands. She makes him feel in the basket under the hen 
and charges him, “Now grope, hennetaster” (Nu tast, hinnentastere).1 

Pendant paintings from 1632 by Abraham Bloemaert (1566-1651) seem to 
imitate the scene described in this farce. The paintings represent a couple 


141 Gastelaars, “Geweld tussen man en vrouw,’ 18. 
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carrying their goods to market with the wife scolding and nagging along the 
way.42 In the right pendant, a woman stands with a walking stick (Fig. 3.54). 
She is placed before an old shed with a large jug tied to her back and a basket 
over one arm. She stands in the familiar scolding pose, bent forward with her 
finger upraised toward her husband, who is found in the left pendant (Fig. 3.53). 
In an attitude of long-suffering endurance, the man leans against a tree trunk 
and a large rock while gazing off into the distance, seemingly immune to his 
wife’s scolding tirades. In comparison with the caricatured examples previ- 
ously discussed, this poor berated man, who has been charged with the female 
task of carrying the eggs, evokes a greater degree of sympathy. 

The reason for the wife's chastisement is made evident in this case by the 
presence of broken eggs, suggesting that when husbands were forced to do 
women’s work, they often did it poorly. The husband in Bloemaert’s painting 
has obviously not been careful with the contents of his basket, as a few eggs 


FIGURE 3.53 

Abraham Bloemaert, Peasant Man, 
1632, oil on panel, 37.5 x 27.2 cm 
CENTRAAL MUSEUM, UTRECHT 


142 The sexual connotations of these pendants are discussed in Marcel G. Roethlisberger 
and Marten Jan Bok, Abraham Bloemaert and His Sons: Paintings and Prints (Doornspijk, 
Neth.: Davaco, 1993), 321-23. Possible pendants by Bloemaert of similar subject matter 
might have provided the models for a pair of French engravings. 
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FIGURE 3.54 

Abraham Bloemaert, Peasant 
Woman, 1632, oil on panel, 

37.5 X 27.6 cm 

CENTRAAL MUSEUM, UTRECHT 


have fallen out and broken open while others lie cracked in the basket. The 
familiar Dutch sayings “He who wants to have the eggs must be able to endure 
the cackling of the hen” and “It is a great misery in the house where the rooster 
is silent and the hen crows” seem particularly relevant to these paintings. 

The subject of the hennetaster was frequently treated by Bloemaert and 
was continued by his sons. Indeed, the theme became rather common among 
Utrecht artists generally, including Jan van Bijlert (1597/1598-1671), Wtewael, 
and Johannes Baeck (1590/1610-1655/1656). The typical presentation of the 
hennetaster by Bloemaert and his sons was an old man depicted half-length 
and grasping a hen. As in the previously discussed pendants, these men are 
pitiable in their groping of the bird. The connection with the pendants is 
also significant because it is probable that hennetasters frequently occurred 
with half-length images of women carrying other references to poultry, ei- 
ther eggs or cocks.!#3 One such painting by Bloemaert that probably formed 
a pendant to a hennetaster depicts an aged peasant woman holding a straw 


143 Two pendants by Abraham Bloemaert depicting an old man with eggs and an old woman 
with a hen were formerly in the Royal Castle of Berlin, inventory numbers GK 1 6165 and 
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FIGURE 3.55 

Abraham Bloemaert, Old Woman 
with Rooster, 1630-1635, oil on 
canvas, 85 x 71 cm 

PRESENT LOCATION UNKNOWN 


basket (Fig. 3.55).44 Crooked under her right arm is a helpless rooster, whose 
feet she pins together with her thumb and forefinger, thus referencing her tyr- 
anny. Both she and the rooster look to the left, suggesting that there may have 
been a pendant figure to whom she directs her view. 

In one of Wtewael’s similar pairings, only the pendant of the hennetaster 
survives (Fig. 3.56) while the other of a domineering wife is considered to be 
a copy after Wtewael (Fig. 3.57).45 Wtewael, whose art has much in common 
with that of Bloemaert, depicts a half-length old hennetaster fumbling a hen 
while resting his other hand on a basket of eggs. Even more than his previ- 
ously witnessed fellow gropers, this figure evokes great sympathy as he looks 
sadly at the viewer with a weary expression. The copy of the proposed pen- 
dant to this painting depicts a half-length old woman, positioned in such a way 
that suggests an accompanying pendant to the left. She holds up a basket of 
eggs and makes a pronged gesture with the second and third fingers of her left 
hand. This gesture relates to the second type of misery of old hennetasters— 


6166. For further discussion of the provenance of these paintings, see Roethlisberger and 
Bok, Bloemaert, 387. 

144 Roethlisberger and Bok, Bloemaert, 331-32. 

145 This designation is made in Anne Walter Lowenthal, Joachim Wtewael and Dutch 
Mannerism (Doornspijk, Neth.: Davaco, 1986), 139, 169 (see n. 75). 
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FIGURE 3.56 

Joachim Wtewael, Hennetaster, 
oil on panel, 59 x 42.5 cm 
STAATLICHE KUNSTHALLE, 
KARLSRUHE 


FIGURE 3.57 

Copy after Joachim Wtewael, Woman 
with Basket of Eggs, oil on canvas, 
77.5 x 57.1 cM 

MUSEO DE ARTE DE PONCE, PONCE 
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cuckoldry. In paintings, wives making these gestures indicated that they were 
committing adultery, or making hoorndragers (cuckolds) of their husbands.!46 
It will be recalled that such a connection between hennetasters and cuckolds 
was made in the inscription to Liefrinck’s print (Fig. 3.47). Furthermore, Jan 
Grauls points to the association of the hennetaster with lustful men through 
his examination of two pendant prints by the Monogrammist HsD (working 
period 1546-1580). Such references are probably implied by two other rather 
licentious-looking hennetasters painted by Hendrick Bloemaert (1601/1602— 
1672) and Cornelis Saftleven (1607-1681).!*” These hennetasters’ rather lech- 
erous grins suggest this intent. In this manner, lustful old hennetasters were 
made miserable when, due to their wives’ adultery, they were left to seek sexual 
pleasure by groping hens. 

In an engraving by Cornelis Bloemaert 11 (1602/1604—-1692) after his brother 
Hendrick Bloemaert’s painting (Fig. 3.58), the depiction suggests these various 
meanings of hennetaster.48 This print portrays a half-length peasant who does 
female chores by grasping a hen in his arms. At his right elbow is a straw basket, 
and to the left is a bird trap. Explaining the man’s mournful appearance is the 
rather pathetic inscription: “See how the old man feels the hens, A dried up old 
woman would also like something to do.”!49 Here the term “woman” (queen) is 
certainly used as a nickname for an impotent man. This can be inferred from 
the fact that quene also stands for bagpipe (the symbol for male genitals); thus, 


146 Fora further discussion of cuckold images, see Martha Moffitt Peacock, “Hoorndragers and 
Hennetasters: The Old Impotent Cuckold as ‘Other’ in Sixteenth- and Seventeenth-Century 
Netherlandish Art,” in Old Age in the Middle Ages and the Renaissance: Interdisciplinary 
Approaches to a Neglected Topic, ed. Albrecht Classen (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2007), 485-516. 

147 See Roethlisberger and Bok, Bloemaert, H25 and H36; see also Wolfgang Schulz, Cornelis 
Saftleven 1607-1681. Leben und Werke: Mit einem kritischen Katalog der Gemdlde und 
Zeichnungen (Berlin: De Gruyter, 1978), fig. 40, catalog no. 645. 

148 Roethlisberger rather inexplicably argues that Hendrick’s painting does not expose the 
man’s impotence in spite of the inscription on Cornelis’s print (see Roethlisberger and 
Bok, Bloemaert, 452-53). 

149 Siet hoe den ouden voelt het hoen 
Een droge queen wil oock wat doen. 

The hennetaster must have been a familiar folk character, as he appears in the program 
for a public procession in Antwerp in 1563. The short verse that describes him is reminis- 
cent of Bloemaert’s inscription: 

Een oude Quene, die nau ghaen en kan, 

Die sou wel begheeren, eenen ionghen man. 

This description is found in Pamphlet 131, Koninklijk Bibliotheek, The Hague, after A2. 
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FIGURE 3.58 
Cornelis Bloemaert 11 after Hendrick 


Bloemaert, Hennetaster, engraving, 


VERE 27 
aka ‘Ser hoe den ouden Qol, ket. boen. 
C Hen, fo Cen droge Queen ul oock (Wat doen. <>) 
4 Co Gs C 


174 X 124 MM 
RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM 


“Een droge Queen” can also be read as “dried up male genitals.”!5° The old man 
is therefore left to seek sexual pleasure by groping the hen. His wife denies him 
such pleasure because of his impotence. 

Similar humorous intentions are found in overt motifs from probable pen- 
dants by the Utrecht artist Baeck (Figs. 3.59 and 3.60). The two works form 
pendants very similar in format and subject to those by the Bloemaert family 
and Wtewael.!*! In the right painting, the familiar old hennetaster is pictured 
in half-length. The old man grasps the hen in his left hand while holding its egg 
in his right hand. The egg is probably an element that refers to the impotence 
of the man. His feebleness has made him less satisfactory to his young wife; 
therefore, it is necessary for her to look elsewhere for an able lover. His mourn- 
ful expression further emphasizes his plight as a cuckolded, lustful old man 
who is ruled by his young wife. 

The pendant, dated 1654, provides even greater evidence as to the meaning 
of these works. It represents a young woman in half-length facing the other 


150 Iam grateful for Herman Pleij’s suggestion of a connection between bagpipes and the 
word “quene.” The definition for “queen” as an old, barren woman is given in Woordenboek, 
8, no. 1:744—-45. 

151 The lost painting of a woman holding a rooster by Abraham Bloemaert was listed in 
Baeck’s 1654 inventory, no. 7558 (see Roethlisberger and Bok, Bloemaert, 332). 
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FIGURE 3.59 

Johannes Baeck, Woman with a Rooster, 1654, oil on 
canvas, 80.4 x 65.5 cm 

CENTRAAL MUSEUM, UTRECHT 


FIGURE 3.60 

Johannes Baeck, Man with a Hen, 1615-1656, oil on 
canvas, 79.9 x 65cm 

CENTRAAL MUSEUM, UTRECHT 


painting. Unlike her spouse, she gleefully smiles out at the viewer. Her smile 
and gestures reveal that this is another instance of a wife wielding power over 
her husband. Like the woman in Bloemaert’s painting, she pins the rooster’s 
feet together in her hand. With her right hand she makes a telling gesture that 
is comparable to that used in Wtewael’s painting. Her two outermost fingers 
are raised, signifying horns, and are pointed directly at the man’s head. There 
is no doubt that the woman has made a hoorndrager out of her husband. With 
her sexual power, she has trapped him with her youth and beauty but has cuck- 
olded him, thus making him a hennetaster and a hoorndrager at the same time. 

These images of hennetasters ridicule two different types of female power. 
The women in these scenes are never violent, and they easily triumph because 
the men are weak and old. Nevertheless, these images still illustrate the power 
of women. Comedy is frequently induced by the sexual innuendo in these 
scenes. For male viewers, the joke would seemingly appeal to the superior gaze 
of a younger, more virile male who was not yet in a cuckolded and weak pre- 
dicament. And for female viewers, a superior gaze could be entertained by a 
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derision of gullible and powerless men who were thwarted by clever, strong 
women. 


37-2 Spinning Husbands 

The task with the longest association with harpies and henpecked husbands 
was that of spinning. The theme probably has its roots in an ancient myth in 
which Hercules, for love of Omphale, submits himself to the female task of 
spinning. The spinning Hercules appears in seventeenth-century Dutch em- 
blem books as a man conquered by love.'5? During the early modern era, the 
types of Hercules and Omphale were translated into genre images depicting 
female power. The men in these images, however, are not willing performers 
of female chores. 

As has already been noted, distaffs were frequently used as metaphors for 
women and became particularly associated with female dominance in mar- 
riage. Men with distaffs, winders, and spindles, therefore, became common 
signifiers of henpecked husbands. As already noted, such men were often rep- 
resented in Verkeerde wereld prints (Fig. 3.1). In this same tradition is a print 
by Johannes Wierix (1549—-1615/1635) after Bruegel, which forms one of a series 
illustrating Netherlandish proverbs (1566-1570; Fig. 3.61). The image is of a vi- 
rago who makes her husband wear an apron and be the woman of the house. 
The irascibility of the wife is clearly suggested by her pose, and the scorn on 
her face implies the disdain felt for her husband, who sits meekly before her. As 
with many of the images, she is placed in a position over him, and the forceful 
way in which she presses toward him with hands on hips leaves no doubt as to 
her shrewish nature. With his eyes meekly lowered, the husband sits with his 
hands folded in the woman's apron that he wears. The winders that hang above 
him indicate that he is forced to do female chores in the house. Also sugges- 
tive of this is the way the wife stands on her distaff, refusing to employ it. The 
French inscription below further indicates her termagant nature: “A wife who 
scolds without reason / Only creates trouble at home.”!53 

As with the Battle for the Trousers theme, the exaggerated caricatures and 
ridiculous actions of the figures mock this unnatural behavior. The monkey 
furthers this intention by playing the role of the jester and pointing out the 
comedy of the depicted antics. Moreover, it is significant that the image be- 
longs to a series of prints that similarly depict humorous proverbs. In this 


152 Linda Stone-Ferrier, Images of Textiles (Ann Arbor, MI: uMI Research Press, 1985), 100, 
104, and nn. 40-43. 

153 Femme qui tanse sans raison 
Ne fait qu’ enuij a la maison. 
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FIGURE 3.61 Johannes Wierix after Pieter Bruegel, Henpecked Husband, 
1566-1570, engraving, d 179 mm 
RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM 


comedic juxtaposition of proverbial riddles, the viewer is meant to uncover 
a variety of puns from the trouserless husband as hennetaster to the cackling 
hen’s dominance over the powerless rooster. These animals also refer to the two 
Netherlandish proverbs that encircle the scene: “A roof that leaks / and asmok- 
ing chimney, Yes, there the monkey sits on the hearth and looks, A crowing hen / 
a quarrelsome wife is misfortune in the house / yes torment and grief.”!54 

De Gheyn uses these same punning metaphors in a print from about 1593- 
1597 (Fig. 3.62). As in the previous image, the abusive wife and hen both stand 
cackling at the husband. The wife’s bundle of keys is prominently displayed 
and was another handy domestic item that the housewife could use as a 


154 Eenleeckende dack / ende een roockende schouwe, 
Ja daer de simme aenden heijrt sit en siet, 
Een craijende hinne / een kijfachtige vrouwe, 
Is ongheluck in huijs / ja quellinghe en verdriet. 
This image was also used by Johann Theodor de Bry for his text Emblemata saecularia, see 
notes 127 and 128 for more on this text. 
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FIGURE 3.62 

Jacob de Gheyn 11, A Nagging 
Wife and a Spinning Man, 1593- 
1597, engraving, 247 x 175 mm 
RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM 


weapon against her husband. Moreover, the keys carried references to female 
heerschappij, or dominance. Cats elaborates on this meaning in his text Vrouwe, 
in which he describes the practice of giving a bride a key to the house in order 
to signify that she was now a wife and master over all the household affairs, 
including cooking, washing, and shopping.'»® In the print, the subservient man 
is shown seated on a basket before the fire. As he busily works the spindle 
and winder, his hands seem entrapped in these feminine tools. He looks be- 
seechingly toward heaven, as if it may be the only aid for his predicament. In 
the background stands a metaphor for the man’s misery. A rooster is encaged 
behind the prison-like bars of a table, and it can only stick its head through to 
eat from the trough before it. Both husband and cock are miserably ensnared 
and cannot escape the house. 

Another element in De Gheyn’s print relates to the farces that deal with 
the collective power of the women in the neighborhood who urge a rebel- 
lion against male authority. A female figure seen through the open doorway 
throws up her hand and appears to be screeching with a wide-open mouth. 


155 Cats, Alle de wercken: Houwelick, 79. 
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The inscription informs us that a neighbor has incited the wife to tyrannize 
her husband and force him to spin: “Ah the monster! An evil woman rings out 
like empty bronze (a bronze bell), Giving a tongue lashing with loud voice. The 
neighbor woman caused this. Therefore, there is always some evil on account of 
a neighbor.”56 The empty kettle placed on the table in the background may be 
a visual metaphor for the “empty bronze” mentioned in the verse. In addition, 
the metaphor may be an allusion to the biblical reference 1 Corinthians 13:1: 


Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, 
and have not charity, I am become as sounding brass, 
or a tinkling cymbal. 


Certainly, the wife demonstrates no charity toward her poor husband. As the 
inscription indicates, she clamors away at him with a loud voice like the din of 
a bronze bell. 

In a mid-seventeenth-century print by Claes Jansz. Visscher 11 after Quast, 
one finds a somewhat ambiguous depiction of a male winder (Fig. 3.63).1°7 A 
man winding threads stands near an unlovely, seated woman who is using 


FIGURE 3.63 

Claes Jansz. Visscher 11 after Pieter 
Jansz. Quast, The Devil Tangles the 
Yarn, 1638 and/or 1652, etching and 


65a. TIS AL WERWARTGAEREN , °"8*2¥ing 212 x 165 mm 
RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM 


156 Huimonstrum! vacuo similis mala foemina aheno 
Tinniet: stentorea verbera voce tonans, 
His causam vicina dedit: sic disce malum tu 
Vicinum propter semper adesse aliquid. 
157 An earlier version of this print is signed by Quast and dated 1638. 
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her distaff. As she glances up at the miserable-looking man, a devil grabs the 
spun thread behind him. The inscription below, “Tis al verwart gaeren” (It is 
all tangled threads), indicates the futility of the man’s actions, as well as the 
confused nature of such improper work. The man unhappily performs these 
female tasks under the watchful eye of his wife. 

While the emphasis of this scene certainly seems to be on the misery of 
this man who does women’s work, other significant elements within the scene 
seem to allude to a deeper meaning; these elements all have sexual connota- 
tions. First the man’s erect codpiece is strongly suggestive of his lust, and the 
emphasized vessel is sexually symbolic. Moreover, the very act of spinning was 
used as an erotic metaphor in art and literature of the seventeenth century.!58 
It is difficult to decipher the specific role of these sexual elements in the print. 
In relation to the Hercules and Omphale legend, it is probable that the ele- 
ments are a reference to the man’s lust, which places him in a position of help- 
lessness under his wife’s power. Whatever the precise meaning of these sexual 
references, the scene is certainly related to the unhappy situation of a marriage 
in which men must perform female chores. 

This interpretation is further supported by an illustration from Poirters’s Het 
masker van de wereldt afgetrocken (Fig. 3.64) that reproduces Quast’s image in 
reverse. The section in which it is used is entitled Ongheluckighe, tweedrachtige, 
verwarde Houwelijcken (Unhappy, discordant, disrupted marriages). Atop the 
image after Quast’s print is an illustration in which a woman forces her hus- 
band to the ground and beats him with a bundle of keys. This scene is even 
more overt in its representation of the battle between the spouses. Below the 
image after Quast is the inscription “Quaet Huysgesin, Duyvels gespin” (Angry 
household, devil's spin).!5° Certainly, in this use of the image, there is a refer- 
ence to fighting spouses and misery in the marriage. The verses that follow tell 
of a wife who spins while her husband unhappily winds; then the devil enters 
the scene and causes a great deal of trouble: 


See what a game a devil plays 
As he grabs the threads. 


158 On spinning as a sexual metaphor, see Stone-Ferrier, Textiles, 95-100. 

159 While this image is not in the first edition, from 1646, it occurs in later editions of the 
popular text (see Poirters, Masker [1649; repr., Oisterwijk: J. Salsmans, 1935], 339). A simi- 
lar illustration of a woman beating her husband with keys may have inspired this image 
(see Antonius A. Burgundia, Des wereldts proef-steen ofte de ydelheydt door de waerheyd 
beschuldight ende overtuyght van valscheydt [Antwerp, Bel.: Widow of Ian Cnobbaert, 
1643], 26). The accompanying text warns the reader against the upside-down nature of 
this battle. In a religious tone, the author advocates that a man should rule over his wife. 
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FIGURE 3.64 


Quaet Buysgelin; Unhappy Marriages, engraved illustration from 
Duyvels gefpin. Adrianus Poirters’s Het masker van de wereldt 


kes afgetrocken, 1646 


Lijs spins here all day, 

And Lemmen winds what he can, 

Even though it is with hate, 

Because the devil seizes the thread. 

Even if Lijs spins two times as swiftly, and 
had ever so fine flax, and 

her threads were ever so strong, 

Yet the work is all spoilt, 

And Lemmen does not like it a bit, 

This is heading for a scolding.!6° 


160 Poirters, Masker, 340: 
Siet eens wat spel een duyvel maeckt, 
Als hy ontrent het gaeren raeckt. 
Lijs spint hier aen den heelen dagh, 
En Lemmen haspelt wat hy magh, 
En even-wel niet sonder haet, 
Om dat den duyvel vat den draet. 
Al spon ons Lijs noch eens soo ras, 
Al had sy noch soo fijnen vlas, 
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FIGURE 3.65 

Jan Snellinck 11, Woman and 
Man Spinning, 1606-1627, oil 
on panel, 38 x 48 cm 
PRESENT LOCATION 
UNKNOWN 


Jan Snellinck 11 (c. 1575-c. 1627) painted an image related in theme to these 
two prints (Fig. 3.65). A woman is shown seated at a spinning wheel, while her 
husband sits opposite her with a winder. Again, the devil is shown in the back- 
ground, tangling the threads. Two other characters are present: a child and a 
maidservant. All attention is focused on the wife, as the other three characters 
look in her direction. The knowing looks cast toward the viewer by the wife 
and devil seem to indicate that they are in league with each other in forcing the 
husband to complete female chores. Such a conspiracy is even more evident in 
the political prints that use this metaphor. 

Due to the frequent use of this signifier of wifely power, the spinning room, 
where women commonly banded together to perform their spinning tasks, be- 
came the setting for scenes of neighborhood female domination. In spinning 
room images, the elements of many themes relating to rebellious and over- 
bearing housewives are combined in a slapstick display of collective female 
power. One of the earliest of these comical images is a late sixteenth-century 
print published by De Bosscher in which several masculinized women bully 
and beat their cowering husbands (Fig. 3.66).161 Again, the mannish visages 
and the violent actions of the military heroines are recalled. At the right of 
the print, there are a kneeling man and a seated woman who forces him to 
dress her in his trousers. She threatens him with an upraised fist over his head, 


Alwaer haer draetje noch soo sterck, 
Het is doch al bedorven werck. 
En dit staet Lemmen gheensins aen, 
Daer sal het op een kijven gaen. 
161 Gibson suggests that the print was based on a linen painting in “Hieronymus Cock,” 678- 
79. The translation of the inscription is also by Gibson. 
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FIGURE 3.66 Published by Joos de Bosscher, The Spinning Room, 1590s, etching and 
engraving, 269 x 385 mm 
RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM 


which is again a reversal of manshand boven. Strewn across the foreground 
are familiar symbols of wifely authority and shrewishness: spindles, winders, 
distaff, and tongs. The pun on the word tong as a metaphor for termagant wives 
is implied here and reiterated by their employment as a wifely weapon in the 
left background. The forcing of the chores also takes place in the background 
where a man uses a winder and spindle. Furthermore, the broom lying in the 
foreground is probably another reference to female chores, as it lies near the 
submissive man, who is kneeling and kissing the woman’s thumb. Flying above 
this topsy-turvy scene is a banner bearing the words “D'overhant” (The upper 
hand), stressing that it is now the women who have the power. The other in- 
scriptions give further commentary on the sad state of the household in which 
a woman rules: 


A woman either loves or hates; 

she is said to have no third alternative, 
Unless it is a crazed lust for domination 
which causes her in her pride 

to force her husband to knuckle under. 
While she, wearing the pants, 

holds up the battle standard, the HAND. 
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FIGURE 3.67 Circle of Adriaen van Ostade, The Spinning Room, 1640s 
OIL ON PANEL, DIMENSIONS UNKNOWN, PRIVATE COLLECTION 


Where the woman has the upper hand, 

and wears the trousers, 

There it is that Jan the Man lives 

according to the dictates of the skirt. 

Where the woman governs, carrying the banner 
And the trousers too, everyone follows behind.162 


In the seventeenth century, a follower of Van Ostade painted a similar mockery 
of female power in a spinning room (Fig. 3.67). Many of the motifs in this paint- 
ing seem to stem directly from De Bosscher’s print. One woman triumphantly 
waves the “Over Hant” banner while leading a pack of angry females. At the 


162 Autamat, aut odit Mulier, nil tertium 
habere Dicitur: insanum ni foret Imperium. 
Unde superba suum cogit sufflare maritum: 
Et bracata, tenet bellica signa, MANUM. 
Waer de Vrouw doverhandt heeft, en draecht de brouck 
Daer ist dat Jan de man leeft naer aduys van den douck 
Ou la femme gouuerne, portant la banniere 
Et des brayes avecq: le tout y va derriere. 
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FIGURE 3.68 
Bartholomeus Molenaer, 

A Woman Beating up a Man, 
1640s 

OIL ON PANEL, PRIVATE 
COLLECTION 


right, another fierce mob of women chases a fearful man with a stick. Central 
to the scene is a man on bended knee, respectfully giving the woman standing 
over him a kiss on the thumb. In deference to this powerful figure, the man 
has removed his hat. Nearby lies the broom, an indication of the husband’s 
submission to wifely chores. Another man sits hunched over the winder, fear- 
fully ducking the blows of his conqueror’s stick. Three women at the left join 
forces to remove the pants from, and paddle, a man bent down on his hands 
and knees. The tongs also indicate the women’s shrewishness. The dread of 
powerful women who tyrannically rule over their husbands is vividly conveyed 
in this painting, as is the power of women within the domestic spinning room. 

The grouping of figures in the upper left corner of De Bosscher’s print 
also appears to have been the inspiration for a painting of similar tyranny by 
Bartholomeus (brother to Jan Miense) Molenaer (c. 1618-1650). Once again, 
the Molenaer family attraction to the shrewish wife theme makes an appear- 
ance in this scene from the 1640s of a scolding woman using her symbolic 
tongs to beat her husband who is busy with winder and spindle (Fig. 3.68). 
Even though he is a large and hearty peasant, there is no indication that he 
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FIGURE 3.69 Anonymous, Tyrannical Wives, mid-seventeenth century, woodcut 


will succeed in either freeing himself from his wife’s subjugation or retaliating 
against her violence. 

The slapstick comedic imagery of men who must endure several types of 
domination and humiliation continues during this era, as is witnessed in a 
mid-seventeenth-century woodcut that was still used to illustrate jestbooks 
late in the century, such as Kort verhael van eenige qua-vrouwen, en haer natuer; 
alsmede den wensch om een goede vrouwe (Short story of some bad women and 
their character; as well as the wish for a good wife) and Het af-vaaren van het 
vol en zoet geladen schip Sint Reyn-uit (The sailing of the full and sweetly loaded 
ship Sint Reynuyt).!63 The print shows a man busy at a spinning wheel who 


163 Anonymous, Kort verhael van eenige qua-vrouwen, en haer natuer; alsmede den wensch 
om een goede vrouwe (Groningen, Neth.: Thomas Beyers, 1699). The dating of the anon- 
ymously authored Het af-vaaren van het vol en zoet geladen schip Sint Reyn-uit is prob- 
lematic. Some suggest it dates to the seventeenth century (Gastelaars, “Geweld tussen 
man en vrouw,’ 23), while others view it as possibly an eighteenth-century publication 
(Koninklijke Bibliotheek). Nevertheless, the costuming of the figures in the print under 
discussion certainly dates from the mid-seventeenth century. On the titleplate there 
is an ambiguous phrase, “Gedruckt voor het tegenwoordige jaer” (Published before the 
present year), which may indicate that it was copied in the eighteenth century from a 
seventeenth-century publication. This text also contains another seventeenth-century 
woodcut illustration of overbearing females in which a woman sticks out her thumb in 
order for her husband to kiss it. For a discussion of the character Sint Reynuyt and the as- 
sociations with folly, see Konrad Renger, Lockere gesellschaft (Berlin: Mann Verlag, 1970), 
17-22. 
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must also tend to the baby beside him in a cradle (Fig. 3.69). He looks up at 
his scolding wife, who threatens to strike him with a stick. Behind them, two 
women are feted at a table laden with food and drink. Another dominated 
male is seen in the image on the wall depicting a man wiping a baby’s bottom. 
And yet another is shown sweeping at the far-right side. 

Another allusion to viragoes is the image on the back wall of the room. It 
depicts a scene in which a man kneels by an outdoor well holding a stick in his 
hand as if ready to strike the woman’s surfacing head. The scene refers to a tale 
included in a jestbook from 1576.164 In this story, the wife’s stubbornness is a 
constant source of misery for her husband. During one of their frequent argu- 
ments, she calls him a luysbos (bunch of lice); he is so angry over this that he 
tries to force her into retracting her words by kicking and beating her. She stub- 
bornly refuses to recant, and soon her husband tires of the beating. Frustrated, 
the husband drags her outside, where he ties her to a rope and drops her down 
the well. He then threatens that he will drown her if she keeps calling him 
names. She is so obstinate that even when he drops her completely under the 
water so that she is almost drowned, she still will not stop her mocking. She 
even sticks her hand above water and makes a gesture of pinching lice dead. 
Finally, the man admits defeat and pulls her out of the well, realizing that he 
will never change her shrewish nature. 

The visual jokes and puns, the caricatures, the ludicrous behavior, and the 
slapstick comedy of implied violence in scenes of overbearing harpies all con- 
tribute to the comedic entertainment of these images. And like many types 
of humor, they are used as a corrective to “unnatural” and foolish behavior. 
Clearly, the patriarchal ethos of the time was that men who allow their wives 
to wear the pants are also to blame for this household predicament. Men were 
advised to keep their wives under control and to teach them proper humility. 
In a cultural milieu where the sense of female power was on the rise due to the 
historic breaching of gender roles, as well as to the many visual and literary 
incursions of battling and heroic women, harpy imagery often appears to be 
an attempt at assuaging male consternation via humor. Additionally, the male 
viewer could derive a sense of superiority through the imaging of weak men 
who had lost control of their wives in what was becoming a familiar metaphor 
of a subversive female lust for power. 

Nevertheless, women must also have been entertained, as they triumphed 
in these spectacles of collective female power and gender role reversals. As 
a result of the ubiquitous nature of these widely dispersible images, the he- 
gemonic discourses of patriarchy were greatly tempered during the founding 
years of the Republic. The more these images were produced, the more the 


164 Gastelaars, “Geweld tussen man en vrouw,’ 50. 
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realities of this joke settled in as a familiar and “natural” aspect of the society. 
Once again, the extracting of Scott’s hidden transcripts with these images al- 
lows us to understand their humorous appeal for women and their possibili- 
ties for subversive viewing. Female agency could be put into play as women 
transposed such representations for their own purposes. And vicariously, these 
alternate readings could also work to alter the patriarchal schemas from which 
these images derived. Evidence of these disruptive practices is found in the 
alarmed comments of men, both foreign and native, regarding the actual bold- 
ness of Dutch women. Moreover, real anxiety regarding tyrannical women is 
witnessed over and over in the many representations of harpies. At times these 
myths were negative criticisms of the phenomenon, but at other times, as seen 
in Chapter 2, they were surprisingly admiring of Dutch female power. 

Hence, in terms of a female perspective, harpy images could signal a tri- 
umph of the battle between the sexes that had been influenced by the cultural 
heroines. As the women almost always gain the upper hand against weak and 
foolish men in these images, it was a humor that would have had an appeal for 
females hoping to construct consequential roles for women. One can imagine 
this kind of visual delight for Anna Visscher, for example, who, as she stated, 
frequently found herself amid arrogant male intellectuals against whom she 
hoped to erect the challenge of intelligent females. For Charlotte de Huybert, 
these misogynist diatribes would have inspired her criticism regarding male 
paranoia of overbearing women that resulted in this prolific ridicule of female 
power. And finally, for Anna Maria van Schurman, these subversive displays of 
conquering women would have provided an exultant visual manifesto of her 
own female rallying cry. Indeed, her previously mentioned letter to De Gournay 
is vividly recalled in the numerous instances of battling mobs of women who 
defeat their male oppressors: 


The great and noble-minded heroine of Gournay 

Strong defender of the cause of our sex. 

You bear the arms of Pallas, bold heroine in battles 

And so that you may carry the laurels, you bear the arms of Pallas. 
Thus it is fitting for you to make a defence for the innocent sex 
And to turn the weapons of harmful men against them. 

Lead on, glory of Gournay, we shall follow your standard, 

For in you our cause advances, which is mightier than strength.!65 


165 Van Schurman, Opuscula, 303. The English translation is from Irwin, Whether a Christian 
Woman, 13. 
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Yet, it was not only privileged women that were included in this battle. The 
appeal to women of lower economic status is made evident by the common, 
and sometimes crude, nature of the many farces and prints focusing on over- 
bearing females. Understanding the subversive joke of the theatrical and ar- 
tistic struggles between men and women would have been possible for elites 
and non-elites due to the ubiquity and affordability of such cultural products 
in which women were frequently victorious. Hence, the cultural interest in the 
theme combines with foreigners’ reports and legal and historical accounts to 
indicate the reality of this battle and the societal conditions that inspired the 
harpy topos. Clearly, both positive and negative discourses regarding trium- 
phant female consequence contributed to the construction of the new and 
powerful Dutch woman. And the dread that powerful women would some- 
how undermine and limit male liberty is particularly evident in the final set 
of harpy images to be discussed in which female domination is equated with 
feared political oppression. 


3.8 Female Domination and Feared Despotism 


As in Battle for the Trousers images, the inclusion of battle scenes in certain 
depictions of the forcing of the chores indicates that a deeper meaning was in- 
tended in these works. This becomes clear in political prints where the upside- 
down behavior is used as a metaphor for tyranny and chaos. One such print, by 
Baptista van Doetecum, dates from about 1607 and is entitled Ick bints alleen 
niet (I bind not alone) (Fig. 3.70). As with other representations of the forcing 
of the chores, this print laments the position of the husband who must per- 
form many household tasks. He is shown sitting near a cradle, with his wife 
standing threateningly beside him. In front of this upside-down couple, a hen 
dominates a rooster to emphasize the seemingly unnatural gender reversals. In 
the center foreground, two men bind bundles of branches, while at the right a 
village is being plundered. The inscription below links the misery of the man 
under the dominance of his wife with the misery of a society at war by using 
all the well-known metaphors of female power. It consoles men that they, like 
the men pictured, are not alone in their misery: 


I must do everything that my wife makes me do. 
Because when I annoy her, she cannot be appeased. 
So then rock and spin, whatever I meet with 

At home to scrub and shine, clean pots and dishes, 
Do the wood work and on the iron stir, 
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FIGURE 3.70 Baptista van Doetecum, I Bind Not Alone, c. 1607, engraving, 37 x 29 mm 
STAATSBIBLIOTHEK ZU BERLIN-PREUSSISCHER KULTURBESITZ, 
MANUSCRIPT DEPARTMENT, EINBL. YA 4306 M 


Rock the child and rinse its diapers, wash them, 

Wipe the floor, make the bed and splash water, 

Clean the food-hearth and stoke the fire, 

Haul water, peat and wood and cook the meals, 

In short, to do everything my wife asks, 

Because this hen is the guardian here, though I still have my pants, 
Thus I am commander general of the manure pile. 

One would think that when I do this 

Her snarling would stop and that peaceable speech would take place. 
But no, she still goes against me, that causes my misery. 

Therefore, I bind not alone; why should I grieve over it much? 
With violence they thresh, reap and mow, 

These houses and sheep rows are robbed, damaged and broken, 
The peasants are chased, these farms are burned, 

But J bind not alone; with that I must be content.!6& 


166 Moet ick het al doen, wat myn Wyf my leyt te voor. 
Want als ick haer verstoor, sy is niet te versoeten. 
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The onerousness of this man’s tasks is reminiscent of the depictions just 
described of female dominance in the spinning rooms. His wife’s despotism is 
particularly emphasized via this lengthy list of chores. The military references 
remind us of the powerful heroine imagery in that his wife is now commander, 
while her husband rules only the manure pile. His only consolation lies in the 
fact that others also suffer unjust dominion through oppression by warring 
soldiers. 

Similar connections between political and female tyranny can be found in 
a print from 1617 that was symbolic of religious arguments taking place in the 
early part of the seventeenth century (Fig. 3.71).!6” The print depicts another 
scene of marital discord, where a tear-faced man, under the sign Bona Intentio 
(good intentions), is shown spinning thread from a distaff. Underneath him is 
the word that describes his actions, Obsequium (obedience). His wife, under 
the sign Discordia (discord), sits with a winder while scolding him. She mock- 
ingly holds up two fingers mirroring the two points (either donkey's ears or 
cuckold’s horns) on her husband's hat. Below, the action of the woman is ap- 
propriately labeled Exacerbatio (exacerbation). The force behind the woman's 


Soo dan Schommelen en raghen, wat my mach ontmoeten, 
T'huys te boenen, te vroeten, potten en schoettelen schueren, 
Het hout-werck vryven en op den hoeghel my te rueren, 
T'kint wieghen en die lueren spoelen, die vaten wassen, 

Die vlour vaghen, t’bed’ maecken en, watter is te plassen, 
Den heert van d'assen te suyveren en vier te stoocken, 

Water, turf; hout te halen en het eeten te coocken, 

Ten cortsten ghesproocken, te doen al myn s’Wyfs versoeck, 
Want die Hen is hier Voocht, al heb ick noch die broeck, 

Soo ist doch den turf hoeck, daer ick commandeer generael. 
T’ weer noch een cleyns, mocht my, als ick dit doe altemael 
Ghebeuren een vreedtsaem tael en dat zy haer grauwen liet. 
Maer neen, noch gaet zy my qualick toe, dat my t'meestt verdriet; 
Doch Ick bints alleen niet; wat wil icker veel om trueren! 
Coment met ghewelt sacken, dorsschen en maeyen, 

Die Huysen en scharpraeyen beroven, schenden en breken, 
Den Bourman verjaghen, die Hoeven in brant steken; 

Maer Ick bints alleen niet; daer mede moet ick my sate. 

167 This print is discussed in Abraham van Stolk, G. van Rijn, and C. van Ommeren, Atlas van 
Stolk, 11 vols. (Amsterdam: F. Muller, 1895), 2:80; and Muller, Beredeneerde beschrijving van 
Nederlandse historieplaten, 4:145. It is likely that many of the elements in this print were 
very familiar motifs. In a 1566 Antwerp procession, the second item listed is a representa- 
tion of Discordia. She is described as sitting and spinning bad threads with a large wheel. 
In the verse, she is associated with an upside-down world and is accompanied by deceit, 
hate, and argument. (The Hague, Neth.: Koninklijke Bibliotheek), Pamphlet 149a, A3. 
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FIGURE 3.71 Anonymous, Woman and Man Spinning, 1617, engraving, 
240 x 280 mm 
ATLAS VAN STOLK, ROTTERDAM 


gesture seems to be the distaff held by the devil Den Rocker (the distaff user) 
seated behind her. He uses the distaff to encourage the woman’s shrewishness. 

Another smaller devil is seated on the floor beside the man; he and a tiny 
spider busily unravel the thread spun by the man. This devil is labeled die 
Verwarder (the Entangler). On the wall behind the man hangs a hackle, which 
was used to dress the flax in preparation for weaving cloth. Spun across the 
corner of the open window is a spider web. From this window and the open 
door is a view of a burning village and soldiers riding and marching to battle. 
The inscription beneath the scene describes the misery in the household and 
associates it with the battle scene and wickedly inspired domination. Although 
the verses give little insight into the connection between the scene of marital 
discord and the battle scene, the meaning can be further understood through 
an examination of both historical events and contemporary prints. 

On a surface level, the scene is one of marital discord in which the wife forces 
her husband to spin thread. The hackle on the wall underscores the husband’s 
misery; it refers to the shrewishness of the famous Dulle Griet. As already men- 
tioned, the proverb related that in addition to fighting the devil, Griet bound 
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her husband to a hackle. Further evidence of this Griet’s evil nature is found 
in the inclusion of the two devils. One devil instigates the woman’s mock- 
ing gesture while the other makes the man’s misery worse by unraveling the 
threads he spins. 

An additional creature of evil that helps the smaller devil in his mischief 
is a spider. While this spider unravels threads, another spider spins a web in 
the window. The spider was frequently used as a metaphor for an evil person 
as is indicated by the expression “angry (or evil) as a spider.” In particular, the 
spider was associated with evil, malicious, and plotting women. Furthermore, 
the spider’s web was compared to a tissue of tricks and deceit.!68 One final 
point to note about the spiders is that one spider in the print wears a bishop’s 
miter.!69 In order to fully understand the meaning of these various elements, 
it is first necessary to provide an account of the historical events surrounding 
the production of this print. 

The date of the print, 1617, was a year of great turmoil in the United 
Provinces due to religious differences. Bitter arguments between the liberal 
Remonstrants and the ultra-orthodox Counter-Remonstrants had reached a 
peak, with the latter group accusing their rivals of being papists and pro-Spain. 
Both sides of this political battle employed memories of the Revolt to garner 
sympathy for their causes.!”° Johan van Oldenbarnevelt (1547-1619), one of the 
primary leaders of the States General, was to become a central figure in this 
religious argument as he attempted to peacefully negotiate between the two 
parties. Although he tried to settle the matter regarding both positions, the 
Counter-Remonstrants saw him as an enemy and began virulently attacking 
him from the pulpit and with bitter pamphlets. He was accused of receiving 
bribes from the Spanish, of being in close correspondence with the Jesuits and 
Rome, and of conspiring with Spinola, the Spanish general, in order to help 
deliver a Dutch defeat. 

With this historical background, many of the elements in this 1617 print 
gain a new dimension. The spider (spin) with the bishop’s miter must be a 
reference to Catholicism, but it may also be a pun referring to Spinola.!”! In 
addition, it has been pointed out that the act of spinning in this scene may 
be a reference to the Spanish general.!’2 The tyrannical wife causes quarreling 


168 The meanings of spiders and spiderwebs are discussed in Stoett, Nederlandsche spree- 
kwoorden, 2:296-97; also Woordenboek, 14:2824, 2842. 

169 Van Stolk, Van Rijn, and Van Ommeren, Atlas van Stolk, 2:80. 

170 Van der Steen, “A Contested Past,” 45-62. 

171 Van Stolk, Van Rijn, and Van Ommeren, Atlas van Stolk, 2:80. 

172 Stone-Ferrier, Textiles, 104-9; also Van Stolk, Van Rijn, and Van Ommeren, Atlas van Stolk, 
2:95. 
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Siet t'verwarde Gacrens cat- 


Geweldt duit wercker 


FIGURE 3.72 

Salomon Savery after Pieter Jansz. Quast, 
Woman and Man Spinning, 1638-1665, engraving 
and etching, 134 x 89 mm 

RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM 


and discord through her unnatural behavior, just as Oldenbarnevelt and the 
Remonstrants instigated divisiveness. Furthermore, this disunity brings about 
the destruction pictured in the background and the tyranny pictured in the 
foreground. The print, obviously produced by Counter-Remonstrants, refers 
metaphorically to the divided, upside-down state of the United Provinces 
themselves. Many other prints depicting the discord brought about by the 
deceit of Oldenbarnevelt and the Remonstrants in league with Spain and the 
Catholic Church support the suggested interpretation of these motifs.!73 
Another instance of political meaning in an image of wifely dominance 
can be seen in a mid-seventeenth-century print by Savery after the previously 
discussed image by Quast (Fig. 3.72). The prior analysis of this composition 
found that the female power referred to is physically violent and sexually en- 
snaring, but both types are indicted as evil and instigated by the devil. In this 
print, the woman is labeled “Bedroch” (deceit), and the label is accentuated by 
the false mask from under which Medusa-like snakes protrude. Once again, 
in a world where women wield the power, everything goes awry, just as the 


173 A simpler version of this print without symbolic references to Oldenbarnevelt, Spinola, or 
Catholicism exists in the Rijksprentenkabinet, which suggests that before 1617 the print 
had just generally linked the tyranny of women to the despotism of Spain. The print is 
attributed to an artist in the circle of Jacob de Gheyn 1 and is dated to the last quarter of 
the sixteenth century. 
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man’s efforts are thwarted by the devil. The title of the print, “Siet t'verwarde 
Gaerens ent” (See the end of the tangled threads), suggests that all is in chaos 
and that the instigator of this evil is the devil. A small cloud of breath proceeds 
from the devil's mouth, and he is labeled “Quaet Ingeven” (evil prompting). The 
husband has been forced to wind, as indicated by the inscription above his 
head: “Geweldt d'uijt wercker” (the one who must work under tyranny). These 
three figures are set against a seascape with many ships. The political meaning 
of this setting and its relationship to the foreground figures can be clarified 
through an examination of the other prints in the series. 

One print particularly reveals that this series refers to the First Anglo-Dutch 
War (1652-1654). The print pictures a ship being plundered, and two names, 
C. Appelton and Ian van Galen, are inscribed on the image. During this war, the 
Dutch sent Admiral Jan van Galen (1604-1653) to the Mediterranean, where 
Captain Henry Appleton (captain from 1650-1654) commanded the British 
fleet off Leghorn. The conflict between these two commanders occurred pri- 
marily due to economic tensions between their two great seafaring countries. 
The ending of the Eighty Years’ War in 1648 meant that the Dutch had a new 
advantage in shipping and trade due to the lifting of Spanish embargoes. 
Furthermore, the Dutch could sell their goods more cheaply than the British 
because they engaged in free trade with no duties or tariffs. The English were 
also disadvantaged due to the English Civil War that erupted when Parliament 
overthrew and beheaded Charles 1 (1600-1649). When Oliver Cromwell (1599- 
1658) came to power, he considered the Dutch an enemy due to their sympa- 
thy for Charles. With the Navigation Act, he tried to subject the Dutch to the 
British trading system by forbidding trade with royalist sympathizers in any 
British colonies and by insisting that only English ships could transport goods 
to England. The Dutch were offended and afflicted financially by this, but the 
situation became even worse when English privateers began seizing Dutch 
ships. After attempts at peaceful negotiation failed, the Dutch began arming 
several merchant ships as vessels of war, and the English also began preparing 
themselves. In 1652, war broke out between the English and the Dutch over 
these economic interests, with several conflicts in the English Channel, the 
North Sea, and the Mediterranean. On the thirteenth of March, during a bat- 
tle in the Mediterranean, Van Galen became a Dutch hero by destroying the 
British squadron at the cost of his own life. 

In a later edition of Savery’s print after Quast, the inscriptions make the 
connection with the war a certainty. The inscription above the characters is 
changed to “Siet verwarde Gaerens ent vant Bloedich Engels Parlement’ (See the 
tangled threads from the Bloody English Parliament). And the new inscription 
above the man reads “Cromwel d'uijt wercker” (Cromwell is the one who worked 
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this out). Hence, the print is a clear indictment of Cromwell and his attempt to 
manipulate the Dutch and bring them under English domination. This deceit 
of Cromwell was a favorite topic of Dutch political prints during this period. 
Thus, the masked woman in Savery’s print signifies the duplicity and treachery 
of this hated figure. 

These political prints indicate the extent to which the theme of the harpy 
had become a cause for real anxiety in Dutch male discourse. The images and 
inscriptions convey a much more sardonic mentality with little of the amuse- 
ment and humor found in other representations of shrewish women. The tyr- 
anny depicted in these scenes signified the unrighteous usurpation of authority 
as well as portents of chaos and disaster. They reveal angst over actual female 
power that is not easily laughed away as comic entertainment. Their criticism 
of termagant and domineering women, stemming from images of battling and 
gender-breaching heroines, is clearly an indictment of a social phenomenon 
that was becoming too much the norm for certain men. Obviously, the many 
representations of brutish harpies were structuring a sort of normalization 
and typing that, as foreigners’ accounts attest, was to become common folklore 
about the Dutch housewife in the seventeenth century. 


3.9 Harpies in Decline 


Changes in the visual culture of the later half of the seventeenth century sup- 
port the theory that men gradually came to acquiesce to a certain level of fe- 
male power in Dutch society. Evidence of this toleration is particularly found 
in alterations to the harpy theme. Increasingly during this period, images of the 
overbearing housewife became less harshly censorial and less viciously carica- 
tured. This change indicates that as the century progressed, the view of power- 
ful women was altered by a more positive, or at least more accepting, discourse 
regarding female consequence. Primarily, Battle for the Trousers images be- 
came less popular and increasingly benign. Even Molenaer, who delighted in 
the depiction of the shrewish wife, painted a version of the battle between the 
sexes around midcentury in which the man rather willingly gives himself over 
to the power of women (Fig. 3.73). In this instance, the seven women do not 
fight against one another. Instead, they laughingly pin the man to the ground. 
Behind this group, more women chase down another male, who points out and 
mocks the fate of his captured companion. The eager and amused expressions, 
as well as the women’s explicit sexual gestures, indicate that this is a humorous 
love battle rather than a vicious struggle for hegemony. It is the women’s sexual 
ploys, rather than their physical strength, that triumph over the man. Gone are 
the ferocious caricatures and the moralizing inscriptions and symbols. 
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FIGURE 3.73 Jan Miense Molenaer, Battle for the Trousers, 1640-1660, oil on panel, 
46.5 x 63 cm 
PRESENT LOCATION UNKNOWN 


As has been pointed out, a painting by Godfried Schalcken (1643-1706) titled 
Game of “Lady Come into the Garden’, from around 1670, is probably also con- 
nected with the Battle for the Trousers topos (Fig. 3.74).!”4 In this instance, two 
young women undress a young man who shrugs his shoulders and smilingly 
admits his helplessness to the viewer. Arnold Houbraken informs us that this is 
a self-portrait and that the other figures are also portraits, further emphasizing 
the convivial and the comic rather than the censuring nature of the painting.!”5 

One of the few artists from the second half of the seventeenth century to 
treat the theme of the harpy was Cornelis Dusart (1660-1704). In an allegori- 
cal print series by Jacob Gole (1665-1724) after Dusart, each of the five senses 
is represented by a woman who rules over her husband. The series resurrects 
many of the symbolic and proverbial references traditionally incorporated 
with this topos. Tactus (Sense of Touch), for example, pictures a husband being 
struck to the floor with a pantoffel (Fig. 3.75). Both wife and husband have been 
caricatured into the stereotypical virago and the corresponding dullard. The 


174 Watkins, Sutton, and Brown, Masters, 301. 
175 Houbraken, Groote Schouburgh, 3:175-76. For more on the game itself, see Tummers et al., 
The Art of Laughter, 170-72. 
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FIGURE 3.74 

Godfried Schalcken, Game of 
‘Lady Come into the Garden”, 
c. 1670, oil on panel, 

63.5 x 49.5 cm 

ROYAL COLLECTION, 
LONDON 


FIGURE 3.75 

Jacob Gole after Cornelis Dusart, Sense of 
a rae Touch, 1685-1703, mezzotint, 23.5 x 18 cm 
y 4 eo Bedel ed ATLAS VAN STOLK, ROTTERDAM 
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FIGURE 3.76 

Jacob Gole after Cornelis Dusart, 

Sense of Hearing, 1685-1703, mezzotint, 
23.5 x18 cm 

ATLAS VAN STOLK, ROTTERDAM 


harpy in Auditus (Sense of Hearing) is made into a ferocious hag with snarling 
fangs, scraggly hair, and clawlike hands (Fig. 3.76). The pearl that lies in the 
center of the floor in an oyster shell is a pictorial pun on Margarita, the Latin 
word for pearl—again identifying her as an evil Griet.” The husband and wife 
in Visus (Sense of Sight) enact the traditional Battle for the Trousers, as the 
man grudgingly yields his trousers to a shrewish wife who threatens her hus- 
band with a bundle of birches (Fig. 3.77). In Odoratus (Sense of Smell), another 
henpecked husband is represented fulfilling the female chore of changing the 
baby’s diaper, while his wife smokes a pipe in the background (Fig. 3.78).!”7 

This series raises the question of why Dusart and Gole revived these meta- 
phors that had obviously gone out of fashion in most imagery by this point 
in time. One of the explanations for this relates to their anachronistic artistic 
preferences. Both men frequently returned to the boorish themes of Molenaer, 
Van Ostade, and others. Most often this seems to have been done for comic 
appeal, as indicated by the amusing antics and the exaggerated expressions of 
the couples. 


176 The connection between pearls and the name “Griet” is discussed in Eddy de Jongh, 
“Pearls of Virtue and Pearls of Vice,’ Simiolus: Netherlands Quarterly for the History of Art 
8, no. 2 (1975-1976): 84-85. 

177 This print series is located in Van Stolk, Van Rijn, and Van Ommeren, Atlas van Stolk; it is 
discussed further in Peacock, “Harpies and Henpecked Husbands,” 59-63, 96-98, 143-44. 
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FIGURE 3.77 

Jacob Gole after Cornelis Dusart, 
Sense of Sight, 1685-1703, mezzotint, 
Cm Proce nti 23.5 x 18 cm 


We vat pas fars rae bree 


ee ees TE ATLAS VAN STOLK, ROTTERDAM 


FIGURE 3.78 

Jacob Gole after Cornelis Dusart, 
Sense of Smell, 1685-1703, mezzotint, 
23.5 x 18 cm 

ATLAS VAN STOLK, ROTTERDAM 


OD0RAT US 
vonde am py pen onze ged 4 
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Nevertheless, artists who one would presume might be interested in the 
joke of the battle between the sexes, such as Steen, do not seem to have taken 
up the theme during the second half of the century. Furthermore, the subject 
also began to disappear from the theater.!?® In some of these last enduring ex- 
amples of the topos in farce, it is critical to note a change in the rhetoric. In 
J. Noseman’s klucht van Krijn Onverstant, of vrouwen parlement (J. Noseman’s 
farce of Krijn Onverstant, or female parliament, 1671), for example, the over- 
bearing wife Trijn tells her friend Neeltje that it is old-fashioned to be obedi- 
ent to one’s husband. Trijn does whatever she wants and goes wherever she 
pleases!’® Hence, there is a realization that female autonomy is an aspect of 
the current condition that has become commonplace. 

Of further relevance to a changed attitude regarding the battle between the 
sexes is the appearance of a type of inexpensive comic strip, or kinderprent 
(children’s print), that came to be known as “Jan de Wasser” (Jan the Washer).!8° 
The prints tell the story of Jan, who takes over all the household duties, such 
as cleaning and caring for children. While some have used these prints to the- 
orize about relations between the sexes during the Golden Age, it has been 
rightly pointed out that they actually belong to a discussion of the succeeding 
era, as they date from 1720 to 1810.18! Nevertheless, these prints also exhibit a 
continuing civilizing of the theme of the Battle for the Trousers. The violence 
of earlier struggles falls out of favor, the caricaturing and moralizing against 
shrews begins to disappear, the married couples discuss the future profession 
of their children, and the spouses often end up happily in bed together. 

It becomes evident that the theme of the shrewish, tyrannical housewife 
was gradually changing during the second half of the seventeenth century 
and into the eighteenth century. Increasingly it was falling out of popularity 
in many forms of the visual arts, and when it was employed, the tone was dis- 
tinctly less censorious of harpies. Even some of the moralizing literature was 
changing in tone. In Johan de Brune’s Bankket-werk van goede gedagten (1660) 


178 Angela Vanhaelen, Comic Print and Theatre in Early Modern Amsterdam: Gender, 
Childhood and the City (Aldershot, UK: Ashgate, 2003). She asserts that the upper middle 
classes began banning these farces due to their inappropriate themes. 

179 Jillis Noozeman, J. Nosemans klucht van Krijn Onverstant, of vrouwen parlement: Op den 
regel, daer is geen vrouw quaet, soo ‘t de man niet toelaet. Gespeelt op d Amsterdamsche 
schouwburg (Amsterdam: Jacob Lescailje, 1671), 4. 

180 For numerous examples and discussion of these prints, see De Meyer, De volks- en kinder- 
prent; and Nico Boerma et al., Kinderprenten, volksprenten, centsprenten, schoolprenten: 
Populaire grafiek in de Nederlanden 1650-1950 (Nijmegen, Neth.: Vantilt, 2014). 

181 The anachronistic use of Jan de Wasser prints by Dresen-Coenders and Schama is cri- 
tiqued in Boerma et al., Kinderprenten, 395-96. Vanhaelen also uses them to discuss late 
seventeenth-century culture in Comic Print and Theatre. 
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(Banquet of good thoughts), for example, there is a remarkable yielding to the 
power of overbearing wives. The advice to a man afflicted with a bad wife was 
not to beat her into submission or to just endure his misery.!®? Instead, De 
Brune urges that such a man must give up the pants and change places with 
the wife in order to have peace in the household. This is not to suggest that 
misogynist literature disappeared during the later part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, only that the tales of authors like Hieronymus Sweerts (1629-1696) do 
not censure the physical power and brutishness of women as much as they 
execrate women’s scheming and deceitful wiles. Men are portrayed as naive 
and helpless, not stupid and weak, in the face of such craftiness. It is as if a sort 
of inevitability develops around the theme of powerful women, a power that 
men are helpless to stem. 

The almost complete relegation of the Battle for the Trousers theme to less 
censorious contexts forces reflection on the historical circumstances that ef- 
fected this change. In relation to this question, it is important to remember 
that scholars often assume that the upside-down world topos has nothing to 
do with real female power.!®? Images connected to such themes are frequent- 
ly assumed to be either tools for inculcating certain attitudes about norma- 
tive behaviors or a way of venting frustration for the oppressed member of a 
society—in this case, the woman. How should the theme and its influence be 
interpreted, however, when it does relate to actual circumstances of increas- 
ingly powerful women? In a society where contemporary women were given 
such significant attention, it is impossible to believe that it did not affect the 
meaning of these themes. This public visibility of contemporary women was 
new in European art and was not present to the same extent in other early 
modern societies. The importance of this interest about women and their roles 
is attested to not only by visual imagery but also by the equal amount of at- 
tention devoted to them in Dutch texts. Notably, this public interest in and 
discourse about women did not decrease during the seventeenth century. It 
did, however, become significantly altered during the second half of the cen- 
tury in ways that again suggest the pivotal influence that the cultural memory 
of heroines had on both male and female perceptions of the social construct 
“woman.” 


182 De Brune, Bankket-Werk, 348-49. 

183 See, for example, various essays in Babcock, Reversible World; Davis, Society and Culture 
in Early Modern France, 97-151; Moxey, Peasants, 101-26; Vanhaelen, Comic Print and 
Theatre; Hazelzet, Verkeerde werelden; and Boerma et al., Kinderprenten, 353. 
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Housewives 


Lastly, it is important to consider the further development of the heroine and 
harpy traditions and particularly to examine their consequences for positive 
and compelling representations of women as housewives during the remain- 
der of the seventeenth century.! As previously discussed, depictions of both 
Revolutionary and cultural heroines continued throughout the century and 
provided important archetypes for women hoping to similarly exercise their 
agency in constructing opportunities for power and influence. Clearly, the 
legendary status of these recent heroines became as important and influen- 
tial as any ancient “good women” myths for females of the Dutch Republic. 
These effective images persistently transgressed traditional gender bound- 
aries and asserted the capabilities of women in terms of positive and conse- 
quential character traits and in relation to various public and manly pursuits. 
Conversely, an examination of the harpy tradition reveals a different trend. As 
discussed, interest in the shrewish and tyrannical housewife topos declined 
during the later half of the seventeenth century, thus revealing a lessening of 
the paranoia surrounding the modern and autonomous female. Instead, de- 
pictions of housewives began to lose their satirical and disparaging tone and 
became increasingly praising and admiring after midcentury. 

The housewife began to attract artistic interest for her own sake, and the 
actions of her daily life became the focus of these more descriptive represen- 
tations. As a result, such images became representations to which women 
could more easily relate, due to their similarities to many female viewers’ own 
lives and to their elimination of satirical caricaturing. Nevertheless, powerful 
women are still represented in these more sympathetic images, suggesting that 
the harpy tradition had already significantly influenced cultural perceptions of 
the authority of housewives in the domestic sphere. In the meantime, the her- 
oine archetype was structuring a culture that promoted women’s capabilities 
and influence in the public sphere. As a result, the imaging of housewives dur- 
ing the later half of the century focused increasingly on positive perceptions of 


1 In Vrouw des huizes, Els Kloek asserts that the use of the term “huisvrouw,” or housewife, 
occurs as early as the fifteenth century in Dutch literature. She suggests that this shows an 
early preoccupation in the Netherlands with relegating married women to the home (Kloek, 
Vrouw des huizes: Een cultuurgeschiedenis van de Hollandse huisvrouw, Amsterdam: Balans, 
2009, 24-25). 
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female consequence, not only in the home, but also in the urban arena, depict- 
ing women transacting various business pursuits and engaging in other civic 
affairs. This body of images thus incorporates a wide array of female types, in- 
cluding older and younger women of all economic classes who may or may not 
have been wives. In this section, the designation “housewife” will be employed 
to generally reference the use of female figures in images that are intended to 
reflect the lives of ordinary women in connection with wifely roles. While most 
of these images will be genre scenes, a few examples of genrefied portraiture 
will also be included. It will be argued that these seemingly ordinary depic- 
tions inherited the consequences of powerful female visual traditions that had 
already established characterizations of women as significant and powerful in 
Dutch social discourse. In this way, the housewife image could continue to en- 
hance the influential reputation of women in Dutch society.” 

As has been established in Chapter 3, the theme of the violent and tyranni- 
cal housewife retained its popularity through the first several decades of the 
seventeenth century. The frequent caricaturing of domineering women overtly 
satirized the “unnatural” character of their authority. Clearly, the ubiquitous 
nature of the subject was related to specific social circumstances in which gen- 
der roles were being discussed, contested, and formulated. Because the scenes 
were contingent on such historically specific discourses, representations of 
overbearing women began to change as the century progressed. As discussed, 
the theme became increasingly congenial, and the vogue significantly waned 
in most forms of visual imagery. Obviously, deliberations over powerful women 
had altered during the century such that there was no longer the same angst or 
such a felt need to moralize against this situation. 

An important indicator of this changed perception can be found in Simon 
de Vries’s text mentioned previously. His book, Deedelste tijdkortingh der weet- 
geerige verstanden of de groote historische rariteit-kamer (1682), continued the 
association of powerful housewives with the heroines of the Revolt found ear- 
lier in Jacobus Viverius’s De wintersche avonden of Nederlantsche vertellingen 
(1615). There is, however, an important difference in the attitudes and conclu- 
sions regarding domineering women found in these two texts. For Viverius, 


2 Historians of other eras have already begun a critique of radical feminist scholarship that 
rather single-mindedly laments images and texts that celebrate domesticity and women’s 
work in the private sphere. These more recent texts attempt to reframe the feminist discussion 
in order to emphasize greater equality and agency between the sexes (see Lesley H. Walker, 
A Mother's Love: Crafting Feminine Virtue in Enlightenment France [Cranbury, NJ: Associated 
University Presses, 2008], and Jennifer J. Popiel, Rousseau’s Daughters: Domesticity, Education, 
and Autonomy in Modern France [Durham, NH: University of New Hampshire Press, 2008]). 
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the only strong women worthy of praise were Kenau and other Revolutionary 
heroines. In the case of all other women, taking on manly characteristics was 
unnatural and undesirable.? 

De Vries’s text, on the other hand, is a much more evenly balanced discus- 
sion of this phenomenon in Dutch culture. Both positive and negative opin- 
ions regarding dominating women are given voice through debating, male 
characters. After discussing the bravery of heroines like Kenau and the resul- 
tant lust-for-power effect these memory figures had on contemporary women, 
these male characters (Vroom-Aert, Vreedegond, and Vrolyck-Aert) begin to 
generally argue over the nature of women. Vrolyck-Aert consistently accuses 
women of seeking to domineer over men and says that women mostly rule in 
the home. Vreedegond, on the other hand, denies that this is true and defends 
women and their capabilities. At the close of the discussion, they ask the opin- 
ion of another companion, Adel-Aert, regarding both the public and private 
rule of women. Unlike the rather firm patriarchal stand taken in Viverius’s early 
seventeenth-century text, he responds that it is better for a woman to reign in 
the house than for a divorce to occur. Even more astonishing, however, is the 
response that he gives regarding women rulers. He asserts that sometimes it 
is better for a country to be governed by a woman than by a man. Several his- 
torically famous women rulers, including Elizabeth r of England, are then cited 
by Adel-Aert as examples of women’s suitability for leadership. Vrolyck-Aert 
again seeks to undermine his companions’ arguments by contending that he 
could give a hundred cases in which the rule of women yielded unfavorable re- 
sults, but instead he decides to change the subject.* As a result, Vrolyck-Aert is 
thwarted in his misogynist pronouncements, and women’s character emerges 
from the account as brave, wise, and capable. Hence De Vries, writing toward 
the end of the century, is much more accepting and even admiring of female 
power. This changed opinion suggests that during the century, the patriarchal 
point of view had been influenced and altered by a discourse that praised 
strong women, both heroines and housewives, and celebrated their contribu- 
tions to Dutch society. 

In relation to these texts, the question arises of what happened during the 
seventeenth century to cause a relatively greater acceptance of female power 
within certain arenas. Specifically, one wonders how and why strong women 
were made more admissible in Dutch culture. I would suggest that these 
changed perceptions were directly related to the ongoing defining of women’s 


3 Viverius, De wintersche avonden, 117-19. 
4 De Vries, Deedelste tijdkortingh, 19-27. 
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character and roles during the Golden Age. As these contesting discourses 
continued, the ubiquity of female consequence in Dutch society increased. In 
large part, this was due to the admiration bestowed on the powerful women 
of the Revolt. As already witnessed, this esteem did not decrease but persisted 
during the seventeenth century. Such attitudes also allowed for the approba- 
tion of other women, cultural heroines, who were able to distinguish them- 
selves in male endeavors. The discussion about gender that was first initiated 
with the deeds of these heroines allowed for a continued altering of the per- 
ception of female capabilities during succeeding decades. The discussion over 
female character contributed to a new sense of woman as possessing a rela- 
tively more significant presence in Dutch society. Furthermore, the consistent 
public visibility of contemporary women in literature and in the visual arts was 
new in Western culture and was not present in other early modern societies. 
This visibility further allowed women to have a greater presence in the public 
sphere. Such a position was enabling for women and created a culture in which 
women had greater import than in other early modern societies where a dis- 
course sympathetic to powerful women did not exist. This interest in women 
and the celebration of their consequence for Dutch society suggest the pivotal 
influence of the heroine archetype on general perceptions of women. 

It is also important to recall that the most notable Revolutionary heroines 
were ordinary burgher wives. Van Beverwijck intermingled these heroines with 
other notable Dutch females, such as scholars, artists, poetesses, and house- 
wives, in his list of “good women,” and all were praised for their character and 
contributions. This was important for the female population of the seventeenth 
century in that they could relate to these heroines as women like themselves. 
In other words, all types of heroines’ abilities to exert power and to go beyond 
the traditional bounds of their sex and achieve public attention and fame af- 
fected the status of women generally and made these types of opportunities 
seem possible for other women. Additionally, it will be recalled that Hobius’s 
text praising women imitated Van Beverwijck’s panegyric and further champi- 
oned the great Dutch women of her day: Van Schurman, Visscher, Coomans, 
and others. And Hobius, too, encouraged ordinary women to emulate these 
cultural heroines’ examples. 

The long-lasting effect of this significant praise of women discourse is wit- 
nessed in the previously mentioned late seventeenth-century pamphlet en- 
titled Spiegel der goede vrouwen (Mirror of good women). The author makes a 
list of historical “good women,” including the celebrated Elizabeth 1 of England 
and her heroic deeds. This list is followed by a commemoration of the outstand- 
ing accomplishments of Van Schurman in art and in science. From these very 
public women, the author moves on to laud the contributions of housewives 
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in service of the Republic. In this manner, the actions of common women are 
once again paralleled with the heroic behavior of female paradigms. 

Another reminder of the century-long development of positive percep- 
tions of women is found in a text on outstanding women by Ludolph Smids 
(1649-1720) from 1690, Gallerye der uitmuntende vrouwen: Of der zelver deug- 
den en ondeugden, in byschriften en sneldichten, vertoond, met verklaaringen 
en konstplaaten verrijkt (Gallery of outstanding women: Or of the virtues and 
vices, shown in captions and short verses, enriched with declarations and art 
prints). While this text is primarily a catalog of biblical and mythological “good 
women,’ with a few exceptions, it is significant that in the foreword Smids ref- 
erences Van Beverwijck as having laid the foundation for his text. Interestingly 
then, Van Beverwijck’s high praise of women at midcentury had a far-reaching 
impact on the deliberation over women for the rest of the century.® 

In 1704, Johannes Mauritius (c. 1660-—c. 1720) also glorifies women in the text 
Zeege-pralende lof-tooneel der vrouwelyke sexe, tegen dat vuyl en leelyk A, B, C, 
vol hatelyke namen der vrouwen: Uytgebraakt van de papen, en voornamelijk van 
den R. H. predikheer met name Antoninus, aardsbisschop van Florence, om haar 
huwelijks verbod te styven, en een yder, die sy in ’t klooster lokken willen, af te 
schrikken van den huwelyken staat (Victorious praise-drama of the female sex, 
against that foul and ugly A, B, C full of hateful names of women: Published by 
the papacy, and mainly by the predicant Antoninus, archbishop of Florence, 
on their marriage prohibition, and each one, who they want to lure to the clois- 
ter, and to scare off from the marriage state). He provides a historical overview 
of the debate over women and particularly condemns the misogynist views of 
the Catholic Church. In doing so, he argues that women have reason and that 
their souls are equal to those of men. Furthermore, he asserts that women are 
as physically capable as men, and he discusses several historical heroines who 
demonstrated manly bravery, including Esther, Judith, Deborah, and Joan of 
Arc. He then goes on to celebrate the heroines of his own time, whom many 
have written about, and claims that women can rule not only cities but whole 
kingdoms. In particular, he points to the bravery in battle of Queen Anne of 
England, with whom the Dutch allied themselves. He concludes with a bold 
statement about how the whole male sex is dependent on the capabilities of 
women and how men rely on women in the rule of a house and of a kingdom. 


5 C.R., Spiegel der goede vrouwen. 

6 Ludolph Smids, Gallerye der uitmuntende vrouwen: Of der zelver deugden en ondeugden, in 
byschriften en sneldichten, vertoond, met verklaaringen en konstplaaten verrijkt (Amsterdam: 
Jakob van Royen, 1690). 
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And once more, this author associates the heroism of female figures of public 
renown to that of the laudable and powerful housewife.” 

Considering these developments, it is important to return to the discussion 
of women and autonomy. The manifold ways in which contemporary women 
were receiving attention in Dutch society supports the theory that women 
were influenced and supported by the examples of other females. In this man- 
ner, they could imagine themselves as consequential in this society. They could 
envisage themselves as having high status and of possibly being able to attain 
power at least somewhat related to that of their male contemporaries, even if 
that was within the private domain of the family. Historical analysis suggests 
that the women of this society did succeed in achieving some of these aspira- 
tions. For a seventeenth-century culture, and despite the patriarchy that still 
existed, the Dutch Republic was surprisingly pro-female in the amount of pub- 
lic attention given to praising women’s attributes and capabilities. Moreover, 
this approbation of women who achieved social prominence encouraged 
women in a variety of endeavors that were unique to this society. 


4.1 Female Power and Agency 


While art historians have primarily balked at the notion of female power in the 
Dutch Republic, some social, economic, and even literary historians have been 
embracing this paradigm for several years. Their evidence for the existence of 
powerful women in the Lowlands reaches back to the sixteenth century and 
even beyond. As discussed previously, this female agency was a product of 
gradual cultural development, in which women began to increasingly assert 
themselves. During the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, women had already 
begun interjecting themselves into the domains of men. First, they started to 
acquire educations.” Indeed, by the seventeenth century, research indicates 
a high degree of literacy among women in the Dutch Republic compared to 
surrounding countries. One aspect that significantly differentiated the United 


7 Johannes Mauritius, Zeege-pralende lof-tooneel der vrouwelyke sexe, tegen dat vuyl en leelyk 
A, B, C, vol hatelyke namen der vrouwen: Uytgebraakt van de papen, en voornamelijk van den 
R. H. predikheer met name Antoninus, aardsbisschop van Florence, om haar huwelijks verbod 
te styven, en een yder, die sy in ’t klooster lokken willen, af te schrikken van den huwelyken staat 
(Amsterdam: Johannes Strander, 1704). 

8 Research indicates that women in the Netherlands had a high level of literacy even in the fif- 
teenth century (see Boone, De Hemptinne, and Prevenier, “Gender and Early Emancipation 
in the Low Countries,” 21-39). 

9 Pleij, “Boze wijf,” 41-42. 
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Provinces from its neighbors was its willingness to teach girls to write.!° In 
Amsterdam, for example, approximately half the women were literate by 
midcentury." Additionally, as will be discussed, they became involved in the 
increasingly public, professional world by engaging in trade and the running 
of businesses. It is also evident that many women assisted in their husbands’ 
trades or took over for their husbands while they were gone from home. Hence, 
due to the disproportionate number of women in the harbor cities, the western 
areas of the Republic have been designated as a “woman's world.” Women in 
the fishing villages particularly dominated both domestic and public spheres 
due to the number of absent husbands.!3 In the seventeenth century, women 
had the right to make commercial contracts so that they could more easily 
engage in business. Moreover, many women belonged to guilds. Such soci- 
etal conditions allowed for the more pronounced autonomy of women in the 
Republic and led to a greater equality between marriage partners.!* 

Several explanations have been offered for the increasing power obtained by 
women before and during the Golden Age of the Dutch Republic. Most center 


10 Margaret Spufford, “Literacy, Trade and Religion in the Commercial Centres of Europe,” in 
Davids and Lucassen, A Miracle Mirrored, 229-83. 

11 Erika Kuijpers, “Lezen en schrijven: Onderzoek naar het alfabetiseringsniveau in zeven- 
tiende eeuws Amsterdam,” Tijdschrift voor sociale geschiedenis 23 (1997): 490-522, 507; 
see also Spufford, “Literacy, Trade and Religion,” n. 350. Muizelaar and Phillips discuss the 
high literacy rates for women born in Amsterdam compared to women born elsewhere in 
Picturing Men and Women in the Dutch Golden Age (16). While comparative research on 
women’s literacy in the early modern era is difficult to find, there seems to be a general 
consensus that women of the Republic had more opportunities to receive an education. 
A rather general comparison that suggests higher literacy for Dutch women was done by 
Carlo M. Cipolla (Literacy and Development in the West [Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1969], 
52-54). It has been suggested that in Spain there were far fewer schools for girls than for 
boys and publishing by females was considered indecent (see Anne). Cruz, “Introduction,” 
and Elizabeth Teresa Howe, “Let Your Women Keep Silence’: The Pauline Dictum and 
Women’s Education,” both in Women’s Literacy in Early Modern Spain and the New World, 
ed. Anne J. Cruz and Rosilie Hernanez [Farnham, UK: Ashgate, 2011]). Educated women 
in Germany were also suspect and were charged with a lack of chastity (see Wiesner, 
Gender, Church, and State, 18-19). The difficulty of comparing literacy rates among early 
modern European countries is discussed in Margaret W. Ferguson, Dido’s Daughters: 
Literacy, Gender, and Empire in Early Modern England and France (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 2003). Nevertheless, the signature-literacy rate for women in early modern 
England is cited as being only 10 percent in Eve Rachele Sanders, Gender and Literacy 
on Stage in Early Modern England (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998), 142. 
Brief international comparisons of women’s literacy rates are given in Fairchilds, Women 
in Early Modern Europe, 42, and Lerner, The Creation of Feminist Consciousness, 38—40. 

12 Frijhoff and Spies, Dutch Culture, 194. 

13 Frijhoff and Spies, Dutch Culture, 194. 

14 Frijhoff and Spies, Dutch Culture, 194. 
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on societal changes influenced by the early development of an urban middle 
class in the Netherlands. For example, it has been suggested that a change in 
the marriage pattern during these years contributed to a more independent 
spirit among women. While women had previously entered marriage in their 
early twenties, they were increasingly putting off marriage until a later age 
(late twenties). In relation to this, many women were going into service before 
marriage, thus putting many young, unwed women out in the marketplace. In 
another change from the past, when these women finally did wed, they often 
married men their same age or even younger. Assuredly then, women were 
entering marriage with a greater degree of independence and were probably in 
more equal positions of authority with their young spouses.!5 

Of further importance is the development of the nuclear family in relation 
to the new middle class. Because the Dutch esteemed independence, freedom, 
and equality, they did not value authority; this created a situation in which the 
family unit was venerated over other institutions.!6 Indeed, the family became 
the keystone of Dutch society.” It is asserted that this focus on home and fami- 
ly made the woman more of an equal, rather than subordinate, partner in mar- 
riage, who was treated with affection.!® An increased emphasis on maintaining 
a harmonious and orderly family life was incompatible with a husband’s tyran- 
nizing his wife.!9 A gradual change regarding the tuchtigingsrecht (the right 
of the husband to chastise his wife physically) also exemplifies the changed 
power relationship between man and wife. Historians note that from the six- 
teenth century on through the seventeenth century, physical violence against 
wives was increasingly discouraged by moralists and restricted by law.?° 


15 John Hajnal, “European Marriage Patterns in Perspective,” in Population in History: Essays 
in Historical Demography, ed. David Victor Glass and David Edward Charles (London: 
Edward Arnold Publishers, 1965), 101-41. 

16 Frijhoff and Spies, Dutch Culture, 37; De Vries and Van der Woude, First Modern Economy, 
163-65. 

17 Haks, Huwelijk en gezin, 141-74; Dirk Damsma, Het Hollandse huisgezin (1560-heden) 
(Utrecht, Neth.: Kosmos, 1993), 33-70. 

18 De Vries and Van der Woude, First Modern Economy, 163-65; Sherrin Marshall discusses 
the Dutch concept of marital reciprocity and balance in “Moderation and Mutuality: The 
Dutch Family in Life and Art, 1500-1700,” in Double Vision: Perspectives on Gender and 
the Visual Arts, ed. Natalie Harris Bluestone (Madison, NJ: Fairleigh Dickinson University 
Press, 1995), 11-24. 

19 The harmonious nature of Dutch marriage portraits as a reflection of Dutch ideals regard- 
ing spousal relations is discussed in David R. Smith, Masks of Wedlock: Seventeenth-Century 
Dutch Marriage Portraiture (Ann Arbor, MI: UMI Research Press, 1982), and De Jongh, 
Portretten van echt en trouw. 

20 Gastelaars, “Geweld tussen man en vrouw,” 7-8. Even during the Middle Ages, there had 
been attempts in Netherlandish legislation to curb violence toward women (see Boone, 
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Comparative analyses of women’s legal rights further demonstrate the ad- 
vantages for Dutch women over other European women?! The wife, for ex- 
ample, could seek justice under certain circumstances if her husband beat her. 
In the case of a husband who had committed adultery and contracted venereal 
disease, the wife could appeal to church authorities for either a separation of 
beds or an annulment. Spousal abuse was seriously considered by the courts, 
and a husband’s adultery was sufficient cause for the granting of divorce. 
Moreover, although a husband had the right to demand the return of a wife 
who had left him, this right was rarely invoked. 

Women frequently filed petitions with the courts, and they were often suc- 
cessful in their complaints, particularly if the women originated from the 
upper classes? Regarding these rights, when comparative geographical stud- 
ies are made, such research suggests that Dutch women did indeed have great- 
er agency than women elsewhere.23 


De Hemptinne, and Prevenier, “Gender and Early Emancipation in the Low Countries,” 
21-39). 

21 Fora listing of women’s rights in the Republic, see Simon Schama, “Wives and Wantons: 
Versions of Womanhood in Seventeenth-Century Dutch Art,” The Oxford Art Journal 3, 
no. 1 (April 1980): 5-13; Schama, Embarrassment, 384-91; Alice Clare Carter, “Marriage 
Counseling in the Early Seventeenth Century: England and the Netherlands Compared,” 
in Ten Studies in Anglo-Dutch Relations, ed. Jan A. van Dorsten (Leiden, Neth.: Leiden 
University Press [published for the Sir Thomas Browne Institute], 1974), 94-127; Haks, 
Huwelijk en gezin, 141-57; and Van den Heuvel, Women and Entrepreneurship. Kirk Jaap 
Noordam mentions the legal rights of Vermeer’s mother-in-law, Mari Thins, who regularly 
petitioned the judicial system in both Gouda and Delft in “The Judicial System in Delft’s 
Urban Society (1590-1680), in Dutch Society in the Age of Vermeer, ed. Donald Haks and 
Marie Christine van der Sman (The Hague, Neth.: Hague Historical Museum, 1996), 78-91. 

22 Ariadne Schmidt, “Vrouwen en het recht: De juridische status van vrouwen in Holland 
in de vroegmoderne tijd,” Jaarboek Centraal Bureau voor Genealogie 58 (2004): 26-44; 
Manon van der Heijden, Elise van Nederveen Meerkerk, and Ariadne Schmidt, “Terugkeer 
van het patriarchaat? Vrije vrouwen in de Republiek,’ Tijdschrift voor sociale en econo- 
mische geschiedenis 6 (2009): 26-52; and Ariadne Schmidt, “Gelijk hebben, gelijk krijgen? 
Vrouwen en vertrouwen in het recht in Holland in de zeventiende en achttiende eeuw,’ in 
Het gelijk van de gouden eeuw: Recht, onrecht en reputatie in de vroegmoderne Nederlanden, 
ed. Michiel van Groesen, Judith Pollmann, and Hans Cools (Hilversum, Neth.: Verloren, 
2014), 109-25. 

23 While limited comparative research has been conducted, Lyndan Warner suggests that 
Dutch women had greater legal rights in “Before the Law,’ in The Ashgate Research 

Companion to Women and Gender in Early Modern Europe, ed. Allyson M. Poska, Jane 

Couchman, and Katherine A. McIver (Farnham, UK: Ashgate, 2013), 233-56. Women’s 

inability to inherit landed property elsewhere is discussed in Mendelson and Crawford, 

Women in Early Modern England, 40-42. Under English common law, women could not 

inherit property, nor could they keep control of their own property once they were mar- 

ried. In addition, English women could not sue, nor could they receive credit in their 
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Women could also act as regentesses for various charitable and civic institu- 
tions, such as orphanages, prisons, and old age homes. These amazingly public 
positions were not allowed to women in other areas of Europe.”* Other privi- 
leges of women included the singing of psalms and sharing of pews with men. 
Dutch wives had the right to inherit property, and they could own property 
while their husbands were alive. In addition, when the husband’s bad judg- 
ment in business matters threatened to bring the family to ruin, the wife could 
appeal to the law. In Donald Haks’s analysis of Dutch gender relations in the 
seventeenth century, Haks asserts that although patriarchy was espoused in 
the laws and moral texts of the period, in actual practice such absolute power 
did not exist.?5 

Sociological research regarding the family further supports the finding that 
Dutch women were relatively independent. Ad van der Woude has noted that 
in a comparative study between the northern area of the province of Holland 
and England in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, there is a marked 
difference in the proportion of households headed by single females. The ratio 


own names. Even widows in England were only allowed to receive one-third of their 
husbands’ real property (see Amy Louise Erickson, Women and Property in Early Modern 
England [London and New York: Routledge, 1993], 3-4). Erickson asserts that the already- 
restrictive practices of the past became even more severe in the later seventeenth centu- 
ry, with an ideology that attempted to secure the man’s position as head of the household. 
Legal restrictions on English women regarding their inability to inherit property, enter 
into contracts, or defend themselves in court are discussed in Tim Stretton, Women 
Waging Law in Elizabethan England (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998). The 
decline of women’s status and opportunities in England during the early modem era is 
also discussed in Susan Cahn, Industry of Devotion: The Transformation of Women’s Work 
in England, 1500-1660 (New York: Columbia University Press, 1987). In Germany, Wiesner 
argues that increasingly during the early modern period women were not allowed to 
handle their legal affairs in Gender, Church, and State (81-93). Furthermore, financial 
transactions had to occur with the approval of husbands. Elizabeth S. Cohen discusses 
both the subordination and agency of Italian women in “Evolving the History of Women 
in Early Modern Italy: Subordination and Agency,’ in Spain in Italy: Politics, Society, and 
Religion 1500-1700, ed. Thomas James Dandelet and John A. Marino (Leiden, Neth.: Brill, 
2007), 325-54. She asserts that property rights were reduced for women in Italy during 
this period. 

24 Petrus Cornelis Spierenburg discusses the fact that, unlike the rest of Europe, the Dutch 
allowed women to hold prestigious positions such as regentesses in civic institutions in 
The Prison Experience: Disciplinary Institutions and Their Inmates in Early Modern Europe 
(Amsterdam: Amsterdam University Press, 2007), 107. 

25 Haks, Huwelijk en gezin, 141-57. Judith Hokke argues that there appears to have been pri- 
marily affectionate relations between spouses in the Republic with little abuse of power 
by husbands (“Vrou en gezin in de Repuliek,” Vrouwenlevens 1500-1850, Jaarboek voor vrou- 
wengeschiedenis 8 [1987]: 45-73). 
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of such cases is three times as great in Holland as in England. He suggests that 
such circumstances may have been due to a combination of several factors in 
the Republic: fewer marriages, an uneven proportion of males to females, and 
a greater desire on the part of female children to set up their own households.26 
Whatever the reasons for these conditions, they are yet one more indicator of 
the autonomy of Dutch women in the seventeenth century. 

Therefore, it is likely that the power already exercised by women prior to the 
Revolt positioned them to participate so unusually and vigorously in the bat- 
tles against Spain. Then, because the cultural myths surrounding these women 
so eulogized their manly characteristics, such examples had long-lasting con- 
sequences for women generally of the United Provinces. Even negative dis- 
courses surrounding warring women resulted in focusing significant attention 
on the phenomenon. As has been discussed, the popular media surrounding 
these memory figures meant that their gender-crossing legends were widely 
distributed. Certainly, the consequences of these prints could have been 
broadly power engendering for women of the Republic. Specifically, the manly 
portrayal of the women and the inscriptions that equated their bravery and 
fortitude to that of men would have influenced perceptions of women’s ability 
to engage in other male pursuits in the public sphere. 

One is particularly tempted to ask what these images provided for the female 
gaze. They surely gave the woman a view of her position in this new society as 
at least somewhat comparable to that of men in ability and skill. By usurp- 
ing the visual tradition of the male warrior, these images posed a challenge 
to a strict binary system and stirred up the cacophonous gender trouble wit- 
nessed in the opposing discourses. Many of the inscriptions claimed that these 
women were manlier than the men in terms of bravery in defense of home and 
fatherland. In this manner, maleness, as a strict category, was deconstructed, 
and women were able to establish new gender roles within this changed cul- 
tural framework. Clearly, the Dutch Republic was a society in which women 
did have some power to collectively take on male roles and to contest the he- 
gemonic discourse with a discourse of their own. It was a self-confident as- 
sertion born out of the visual and textual cultural memories that revered the 
consequential women of the past. This discussion glorified the patriotic deeds 
of their foremothers, challenged patriarchal definitions of women’s lower 


26 Ad van der Woude, “Variations in the Size and Structure of the Household in the United 
Provinces of the Netherlands in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries,” in Household 
and Family in Past Time: Comparative Studies in the Size and Structure of the Domestic 
Group over the Last Three Centuries in England, France, Serbia, Japan and Colonial North 
America, with Further Materials from Western Europe, ed. Peter Laslett and Richard Wall 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1972), 299-318. 
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status, and altered public perceptions of women’s character and capabilities. 
The positive championing of women had obviously begun to have an impact 
on male perceptions of female power, even when the individual found such a 
reversal of traditional gender roles to be both unnatural and abhorrent. The 
popular culture contributions to this focus were able to help effect societal 
change, making possible the types of legal, educational, economic, cultural, 
and social precedents favoring women that were established and continued 
during the seventeenth century. 

It is also essential to further analyze the opinions of foreigners regarding fe- 
male freedoms and independence. Their amazement regarding the overbear- 
ing and bossy nature of Dutch women provides some comparative analysis 
of the power enjoyed by women of the Republic. As discussed in Chapter 3, 
Moryson claimed that these dominating women were a strange custom to him 
but that locals told him it was a common thing. He argued that the Dutch alone 
were afflicted with this “disease” of “unnatural” female authority.’ He attrib- 
uted this topsy-turvy situation in part to the social phenomenon previously 
mentioned—namely, the fact that women married men younger than them- 
selves and therefore had control over their naive spouses.?® 

Other travelers, like the Spaniard Carnero, similarly asserted that Dutch 
women interfered in men’s work.?9 The involvement of women in business 
and the economy was a frequent cause of astonished appraisal by foreigners. 
Moryson claimed that the women often ran the shops, took care of business, 
and even traveled abroad while their husbands remained at home.*° As early 
as 1517, Antonio de Beatis, secretary to the Cardinal of Aragon, commented on 
the skill of Netherlandish women in business: 


The inns are very well kept and the women that 
manage them are so capable in keeping the accounts 
and doing all. The same goes for the buying in the 
places for the sale of merchandise. In the public 
exercise of trade, the women are as well employed 
as the men.*! 


27  Moryson, Itinerary, 469. 

28  Moryson, Itinerary, 469. 

29 Carnero, Historia de las guerras, 4. 

30  Moryson, Shakespeare's Europe, 382; and Moryson, Itinerary, 469. 

31 Antonio de Beatis, Voyage du Cardinal d'Aragon en Allemagne, Hollande, Belgique, France 
et Italie (1517-1518), trans. from the Italian after a manuscript of the sixteenth century 
(Paris: Perrin, 1913), 122-23. 
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Juan Luis Vives, a Spanish scholar who lived in the Netherlands from 
1512 to 1540, also noted the participation of the women in trade in the 
sixteenth century: 


In Hollande, women do exercise merchandise and 
the men do geue themselues to quaffing, the which 
customes and maners I alowe not, for thei agre not 
with nature, ye which hath geuen unto man a noble, 
a high & a diligent minde to be busye and occupied 
abroade, to gayne & to bring home to their viues & 
families to rule them and their children, ... and 

to ye woman nature hath geuen a feareful, a couetous 
& an humble mind to be subject unto man, & to kepe 
yt he doeth gayne.?? 


Guicciardini, who condemned Netherlandish women for their dominance, 
nevertheless admits to their great skill in business: 


The women of Holland are verie faire, wise, paynfull, 
and so practiced in affaires of the world, that they 
occupie theselves in most part of mens exercises, 
especially in marchandize.°3 


The Spaniard Vicente Alvarez remarked on the literacy and numeracy of 
many Netherlandish women in the mid-sixteenth century. He compliment- 
ed the care that they took of the home and the shop.**+ Another Spaniard, 
Alfonso Vasquez, also wrote about the manly nature and merchant skill of 
Netherlandish women at the beginning of the seventeenth century. He claims 
that few men can match the women in reading, writing, and accounting. He 
states that women can speak four languages, which is necessary to conduct 
trade. Moreover, he concurs with other foreigners who claim that the men 
spend most of their time sitting and drinking in the taverns. He praises the skill 
of women on ships and boats, claiming that they often perform the important 


32 Vives is translated and quoted in Clark, Working Life, 37. 
33 Guicciardini, Low Countreys, 70 verso. 
34 Yolanda Rodriguez Pérez, De Tachtigjarige Oorlog (Nijmegen, Neth.: Vantilt, 2003), 45. 
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role of navigator.*> He claims that the bravery of the Netherlandish women 
sometimes outshines that of the men. 

James Howell, an Englishman who visited the Netherlands in 1642, com- 
ments on the intelligence, as well as the business acumen of Dutch housewives: 


There is no part of Europe so haunted with all 

sorts of Foreigners as the Netherlands, which makes 
the Inhabitants, as well Women as Men, so well 
vers‘ in all sorts of Languages, so that in 
Exchange-time one may hear seven or eight sorts 

of Tongues spoken upon their Bourses: nor are 

the Men only expert herein, but the Women and Maids 
also in their common Hostries; and in Holland the 
Wives are so well vers'd in Bargaining, 

Cyphering, and Writing, that in the absence of their 
Husbands in long Sea-voyages they beat the Trade at 
home, and their Words will pass in equal Credit: 
These Women are wonderfully sober, tho’ their 
Husbands make commonly their Bargains in drink, 
and then are they more cautelous.?® 


In 1614, an English fisherman also expressed surprise at the involvement of 
Dutch women in business: 


At Ostend, Newport, and Dunkirk, where, and when, 

the Holland pinks come in, there daily the Merchants, 
that be but Women (but not such Women as the Fishwives 
of Billingsgate; for these Netherland Women do lade 
many Waggons with fresh Fish daily, some for Bruges, 

and some for Brussels etc., etc.) I have seen 

these Women-merchants I say, have their Aprons full 

of nothing but English Jacobuses, to make all their 
Payment of.37 


35 Johan Brouwer, Kronieken van Spaansche soldaten uit het begin van den tachtigjarigen 
oorlog (Zutphen, Neth.: W. J. Thieme, 1933), 92-93. Vasquez’s manuscript was written 
around 1616. 

36 James Howell, Epistolae Ho-Elianae; the Familiar Letters of James Howell, Historiographer 
Royal to Charles II, ed. Joseph Jacobs (London: David Nutt, 1890), vol. 1, Chapter 3:128. 

37 Clark, Working Life, 36. 
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Sir Josiah Child, an Englishman writing in 1668, asserts that receiving an 


education enabled Dutch women to expertly transact business: 


… the education of their Children as well 

Daughters as Sons; all which, be they of never so 
great quality or estate, they always take care to 

bring up to write perfect good Hands, and to have 
the full knowledge and use of Arithmetick and 
Merchant Accounts, .—the well understanding 

and practise whereof doth strangely infuse into most 
that are the owners of that Quality, of either Sex, 

not only an Ability for Commerce of all kinds, but 

a strong aptitude, love and delight in it; and in 
regard the women are as knowing therein as the Men.%® 


Another Englishman, Sir William Mountague, visited the Republic in 1695. He 


also commented on the capability of women to run shops and businesses due 


to their education: 


Tis very observable here, more women are found in the shops and busi- 
ness in general than men; they have the conduct of the purse and com- 
merce, and manage it rarely well, they are careful and diligent, capable of 
affairs, (besides domestick) having an education suitable, and a genius 
wholly adapted to it.39 


One other frequently cited cause for the dominating presence of women of the 
Republic was their legal freedom. Such descriptions relate directly to the his- 
torical research that questions the absolute patriarchy of Dutch law. Moryson, 
for example, specifically discusses the wife’s rights of inheritance: 


38 


39 


And the wife that brought a dowry, be her husband 
growne never so rich by his trade, may when shee 
dies give, not only her dowry, but halfe her husbands 
goods gotten in marriage, to her owne Kinsmen after 


William Letwin, Sir Josiah Child, Merchant Economist: With a Reprint of Brief Observations 


concerning Trade, and Interest of Money (1668) (Boston: Baker Library of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administration, 1959), 42-43. 

Sir William Mountague, The Delights of Holland; or, A Three Months Travel about That and 
the Other Provinces (London: John Sturton and A. Bosvile, 1696), 184. 
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his death, if shee have no children by him; and if 

she brought no dowry, yet she hath the same right to 
dispose of halfe her husbands goods gotten in mariage, 
and (as is supposed) by their mutuall labor.*° 


Sir John Reresby, another English visitor to the Netherlands in 1654, asserts 
that these freedoms enjoyed by Dutch women under the law make them both 
shrewish and overbearing: 


The wives mostly wear the breeches, and insult over 
their husbands with words upon easy occasion, being 
much favoured by the laws of the country, which 
inflict punishments upon those that misuse their 
wives, and allowing the women not only to take back, 
upon the death of the husband, the portion they 
brought him, but also half of the estate or property 
he has accumulated whilst they live together, and to 
dispose of it at her pleasure.*! 


In the travel journals, generally, of this period, there is little to contradict the 
European view of Dutch housewives as independent, domineering, and capa- 
ble. In relation to these broader seventeenth-century opinions, it is important 
to consider what contemporaries viewed as liberating or restricting to women 
of the period. Feminist studies over the early modern period assert that con- 
temporary writers saw women as being hampered in their liberty primarily 
because of their inability to participate in the public sphere.” Hence, it is not 
surprising that men would have found women of the Republic unusual in their 
freedom to conduct business in the market and to appear in public without 
embarrassment. In addition, women’s active participation as governors of vari- 
ous civic institutions would have seemed incredible to foreigners. 


40 Moryson, Itinerary, 468. 

41 Albert Avatt, ed., Memoirs and Travels of Sir John Reresby, Bart (London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner, 1904), 137. 

42  Thesocial barriers to women’s liberty are particularly analyzed in Bulckaert, “Self-Tuition.’ 
Bulckaert also discusses Cavendish and De Gournay and their complaints about the 
unequal treatment of women in society. Other sources on the problems for women in 
achieving equal status include King, Women of the Renaissance, 177-88; Fairchilds, Women 
in Early Modern Europe; and Janet A. Kourany, ed., Philosophy in a Feminist Voice: Critiques 
and Reconstructions (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1998). 
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According to seventeenth-century writers, another hindrance to women’s 
independence was the lack of formal education.*? In particular, women writers 
like the English scholar Margaret Cavendish (1623-1673) opined that education 
would give women access to the means and tools of male power. An education 
was viewed as the means by which a woman could participate in intellectual 
and public life of the day. As has already been discussed, Van Schurman’s im- 
portant treatise advocating female education must have been an important 
social force in arguing for women’s ability to learn. Van Schurman further spec- 
ified the many benefits that would accrue to a society that adopted the prac- 
tice of educating girls. The high literacy rates of women suggest that, indeed, 
the Dutch generally agreed with her prescriptions for a successful Republic. 
Even though her treatise was translated into English and French, however, fe- 
male literacy rates were lower elsewhere. So, for foreigners, the ability of Dutch 
women to read and do math would have seemed an amazing phenomenon. 

One further barrier to women’s power in the early modern era was their in- 
ability to be taken seriously by men in their chosen professions and paths. The 
French scholar De Gournay notes that women need to have their work publicly 
considered and appreciated in order to achieve their artistic and intellectual 
aspirations.*4 The previous discussion of the several Dutch cultural heroines 
immediately comes to mind in this regard. Women were certainly achieving 
renown as scholars, poetesses, and artists from early in the Republic. Moreover, 
they found strategies for publishing their accomplishments in collections of 
both men’s and women’s writings. Women artists in particular negotiated 
types of self-fashioning that would allow them to achieve prestige and recog- 
nition. The cultural products of this society generally encouraged women to 
follow in the famous footsteps of the gender-crossing heroines. These women 
were celebrated by their various cities and by the United Provinces, generally, 
in the visual arts and in various types of texts. Whether these women achieved 
acclaim through their bravery, their intellect, or their artistic skill, they became 
significant memory figures, and they were taken seriously by both men and 
women in their society. So once again, foreigners would certainly have been 
struck by the amazing amount of public attention being paid to women in this 
society. Therefore, in consideration of the ways in which Dutch women en- 
joyed a comparatively advantageous amount of freedom and independence, 
the writings of foreigners should be carefully considered as indicators of how 


43 Katharina M. Wilson and Frank J. Warnke, eds., Women Writers of the Seventeenth Century 
(Athens: University of Georgia Press, 1989), 164-85. 
44 Wilson and Warnke, Women Writers, 164-85. 
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unusually independent and powerful these women appeared in relation to 
other early modern females. 


4.2 Patriarchy and Women’s Work 


Regarding this recognition of the commanding Dutch housewife, it is essen- 
tial to first examine the development and critique of domestic imagery, or the 
depiction of what is traditionally called “women’s work.” This section will gen- 
erally engage in a discussion of ordinary women connected to the roles and 
spaces of housewives whatever their age, class, or marital status, since these 
aspects are often difficult to determine. With such an inclusory method, even 
a cursory examination of seventeenth-century Dutch art yields a plethora of 
genre images treating the subject of the woman in the home. Although such 
images led to the formation of a theme that had lasting influence, it is certain 
that they formed a larger share of this society’s artistic production than that of 
many others in Western art, particularly in the seventeenth century. Central to 
a full understanding of the meaning and significance of these domestic images 
is recognition of the tremendous import of the housewife in both the pub- 
lic and private spheres. Her social importance and utility as a citizen of the 
Republic was continually emphasized in relation to her roles as administrator 
of the home and the family finances, partner in the successful business enter- 
prises of the husband, producer of future generations for the continuance of 
the family line, and moral educator of children and servants. As previously sug- 
gested, such an assertion may surprise readers of scholarship on Dutch domes- 
tic art, since many of these studies have accorded little power to the housewife 
as she is typically depicted in art and literature. 

Frequently suffering under a debilitating patriarchal viewpoint, these 
analyses generally situate Dutch women in an overwhelmingly authoritative 
male culture, in which they are chastened into becoming virtuous domestic 
subjects fulfilling appropriate, male-ordained roles.*® Most of these studies 
deal with viewer reception as if this activity comprised one unified, mono- 
lithic audience. This contention fails to acknowledge society’s complex web of 


45 Regarding the literature of the Republic, A. Agnes Sneller analyzes the writings of male 
authors such as Van Beverwijck and Cats to be patriarchal because they encourage mar- 
riage for women (see Met man en macht: Analyse en interpretative van teksten van en over 
vrouwen in de vroegmoderne tijd [Kampen: Kok Agora, 1996]). Recently, Van Elk, has taken 
a position somewhat akin to the position I have adopted for the last several years, which 
acknowledges the traditionally patriarchal position of Cats while allowing for contradic- 
tions in some other pro-female aspects of his writing (see Early Modern Women’s Writing). 
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relationships and gazes. Conspicuously, the bulk of this scholarship addresses 
“woman” through the eyes of the somewhat misogynist, male moralists and 
ignores the fact that an impressive amount of positive public interest was fo- 
cused on the contemporary housewife during this period. In contrast, I would 
argue that the extensive visibility of contemporary women in art and litera- 
ture dynamically propelled the discourse over female consequence into the 
public sphere. In his discussion of the bourgeois family, Habermas emphasizes 
that the domestic realm was anything but private in the early modern era. 
Undoubtedly, representations of Dutch domesticity were intended for public 
audiences, and thereby public discussion.*® Therefore, I would further suggest 
that the meaning derived from this important public communication assigned 
significance to women of the Dutch Republic and enabled them to effectively 
influence opinions regarding their gender in this society.*” 

While this subordinate transcript may not have had the same authority as 
the patriarchally moralizing one, it obviously was not without power and in- 
fluence. Indeed, this alternate perspective was critical to the shaping of Dutch 
visual culture as both a reflection of, and signifier for, the entire society. So 
much of what we deem typical about the Dutch Golden Age is dependent on 
this “other voice” that a consideration of gender can no longer be overlooked 
as insignificant and minor. Ignoring the female point of view does more harm 
than merely telling half the history of this culture; it also silences the manifold 
male discourses influenced by the culture of women. Instead of limiting our- 
selves to a discussion of male power evidenced in domestic images, we should 
also be posing the question as to how it was possible that any seventeenth- 
century society could have devoted so much of its visual and literary culture to 
the subject of contemporary women and the home. 

As mentioned in the introduction to this text, if we are to pay more atten- 
tion to questions of how seventeenth-century Dutch art is a reflection of, as 
well as a contributor to, the collective fashioning of female identity, we must 
further employ a methodology that acknowledges the dominant patriarchal 
position while allowing for recognition of other points of view that contradict 


46 Habermas, Public Sphere, 43-56. 

47 Much of this discussion on domestic images was developed in my earlier publications 
including “Geertruydt Roghman and the Female Perspective”; “Review of Wayne Franits’ 
Paragons of Virtue,’ Woman's Art Journal 18, no. 2 (1997-1998): 44-47; and “Domesticity 
in the Public Sphere.” Other scholarship on Roghman that particularly emphasizes a 
patriarchal interpretation of her prints includes Van der Stighelen and Westen, Elck zijn 
waerom, 178-80; Mariët C. Westermann, et al., Art and Home: Dutch Interiors in the Age of 
Rembrandt (Denver, CO: Denver Art Museum, 2001), 193; De Jongh and Luijten, Mirror of 


Everyday Life, 268-71. 
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that position. Such an approach recognizes that while a female voice may not 
have ruled in this society, it was not without power to influence cultural opin- 
ions. Patriarchy in the Dutch Republic, therefore, was constantly challenged 
and weakened by a subversive transcript that was sympathetic to women and 
that viewed them as consequential. Hence, it is necessary to reevaluate the 
male-centered analysis of Dutch domestic scenes that has dominated this 
scholarship for the past several decades and that continues to the present 
day. These discussions have identified domestic scenes rather simplistically as 
reflections of Western patriarchal attitudes regarding the proper behavior of 
women. Such interpretations ignore much of the feminist theory developed by 
anthropologists, historians, and art historians. These readings call into ques- 
tion the reliability of such terms as “patriarchy” and “domesticity” when not 
placed within a specific cultural and historical context. 

As has been noted throughout this book, seventeenth-century Dutch soci- 
ety did not hold unified views regarding the meaning of “woman,” and she and 
her roles were the subject of continuous debate and discussion. Individuals 
with competing ideological stances constantly asserted opposing definitions 
in public debates. Art had become more accessible for mass consumption and 
was one of the consequential voices in this polemic. Considering these con- 
flicting views regarding women, it can be assumed that domestic depictions 
did not reflect one unified patriarchal, or male-dominated, voice regarding 
women and the domestic sphere. Rather, this imagery frequently conveyed 
power-engendering respect for women and interest in their domain. Instead 
of minimizing the cultural significance of women, these images affirmed the 
importance of women’s domestic lives and roles in the society at large. 

In order to reevaluate Dutch scenes of home life in light of an alternative per- 
spective, it is necessary to review the history of scholarship on male-centered 
viewing of these works. The common understanding is, and has been, that 
men controlled the making and viewing of Dutch art. This approach contends 
that the purpose of domestic images was aimed at the female viewers who 
studied those depictions of womanly virtue or sin. In this manner, the works 
would encourage moral behavior among the female population. Similarly, 
such interpretations have been linked to early feminist agendas, which claim 
that domestic images, in their moralizing attitudes, were an attempt to incul- 
cate attitudes of modesty and deference in women as they fulfilled prescribed 
female roles in the private sphere. In this manner, these works have been pri- 
marily interpreted as aiding a patriarchal agenda to keep women in positions 
of minimal power in Dutch society. 

As previously discussed, this moralizing nature of Dutch genre imagery was 
given its most convincing and scholarly foundation in the 1960s when De Jongh 
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began associating these scenes with illustrated moralizing texts, such as those 
by Cats.*® Specifically, in interpreting household scenes, De Jongh employed 
Cats’s advice that women were to remain situated at home fulfilling domestic 
duties and that men were to go out on the streets to conduct business. At times, 
the close visual associations between domestic scenes and illustrations in texts 
made De Jongh’s methodology persuasive to many scholars. As a result, from 
a twentieth-century perspective, the home became the ordained and only 
sanctioned space for women of the seventeenth century. Schama similarly ad- 
vanced the view that most images of women reveal patriarchal and didactic 
approbations or admonitions regarding appropriate feminine behavior; how- 
ever, he was also willing to admit that at times Dutch culture yielded singular 
examples of public female power and prestige.*9 

In the 1990s, the publication of several texts helped cement this moraliz- 
ing interpretation of Dutch domestic imagery. Heide de Mare set forth a firm 
boundary between polar opposites such as “House/street, inside/outside, 
pure/impure, female/male ...” to assert that the woman needed to be kept in a 
fenced-off space where her purity could be maintained.°® She particularly in- 
voked the writings of Cats, the paintings of Pieter de Hooch (1629-after 1684), 
and the house plans of the engineer Simon Stevin (1548-1620) as evidence of 
this unyielding separation. Sylvia Jäkel-Scheglmann argued that domestic im- 
ages stemmed from religious subjects relating primarily to the Holy Family and 
that they thus provided exempla of virtuous behavior. She also used contem- 
porary moralizing texts in support of her thesis that lessons on virtue were 
attached to domestic scenes.5! The publication of Wayne Franits’s Paragons 
of Virtue further elaborated on the connection between female imagery and 
the advice of “Father Cats.” To emphasize this connection, Franits adopted the 
female-life-stages divisions found in Cats’s text Houwelick to similarly organize 
these images and their purported visual admonitions to women. He empha- 
sized that this was a “male-oriented society” and that 


48 De Jongh, Zinne- en minnebeelden. For later scholarship on domestic imagery influenced 
by De Jongh’s methods, see Tot lering en vermaak. Various exhibition catalogs particularly 
began to employ this methodology, such as Watkins, Sutton, and Brown, Masters; and 
Peter C. Sutton et al., A Moral Compass: Seventeenth and Eighteenth-Century Painting in 
the Netherlands (Grand Rapids, MI: Grand Rapids Art Museum, 1999). 

49 Schama, “Wives and Wantons,” 5-13; and Schama, Embarrassment, 375-480. 

50 De Mare “The Domestic Boundary,” 127. 

51 Sylvia Jäkel-Scheglmann, Zum Lobe der Frauen: Untersuchungen zum Bild der Frau in der 
niederländischen Genremalerei des 17. Jahrhunderts (Munich: Scaneg, 1994). 
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When painting domestic subjects, Dutch artists (who were mostly male) 
invariably represented women as types. Very often they are generalized 
and objectified, their individuality and psychic dimension minimized, in 
the interests of having them embody an idea or, more accurately, an ap- 
propriate feminine virtue.>” 


He also invoked modern feminist art historians like Linda Nochlin in her ques- 
tioning of the gendered reality found in paintings. Following this theoretical 
model, he suggested the following regarding Dutch domestic scenes: 


The reality we are talking about is very definitely that of a patriarchal so- 
cial order ... these pictures nonetheless reverberate with an entire system 
of values, ideals, and even prejudices, all of which reflect men’s attitudes 
toward women that were commonplace in seventeenth-century culture.53 


The continued development of this approach regarding the dictated insula- 
tion of virtuous women within the home was discussed in two texts initiated 
by Arthur Wheelock and published in 2000: the exhibition catalog, The Public 
and the Private in the Age of Vermeer, and an anthology of papers presented at 
a 1993 symposium entitled The Public and the Private in Dutch Culture of the 
Golden Age.” In both texts, the moralizing directives of Dutch domestic imag- 
ery were stressed as they related to the prescribed private roles for women in 
this society. In the catalog to the exhibition, Wheelock continued to emphasize 
the prescriptive nature of Dutch domestic imagery through references to Holy 
Family imagery and to moralizing texts.°5 

Another exhibition catalog, Art and Home: Dutch Interiors in the Age of 
Rembrandt, organized by Mariét Westermann in 2001, further considered 


52 Wayne Franits, Paragons of Virtue: Women and Domesticity in Seventeenth-Century Dutch 
Art (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1993), 14. Following in the wake of these 
texts of the 1990s, a number of exhibition catalogs continued to recapitulate the moral- 
izing purposes of domestic-related genre imagery (see, for example, Friso Lammertse, 
Dutch Genre Paintings of the 17th Century [Rotterdam, Neth.: Museum Boijmans Van 
Beuningen, 1998]). 

53 Franits, Paragons, 17. 

54 Arthur K. Wheelock Jr. et al., eds., The Public and the Private in the Age of Vermeer (London: 
P. Wilson, 2000). While some of the essays in the anthology deal with the problematic 
designators of “public” and “private” and their overlaps, they nevertheless still em- 
phasize the divisions between public male space and private domestic female space 
(Arthur K. Wheelock Jr., and Adele F. Seeff, eds., The Public and the Private in Dutch Culture 
of the Golden Age [Newark: University of Delaware Press, 2000]). 

55 Wheelock etal., The Public and the Private in the Age of Vermeer, 132-34, 140-42, 148-50. 
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the domestic in Dutch art and culture. The introductory essay in that catalog 
primarily presumes that paintings of Dutch interiors represent a patriarchal 
model of perfect domestic bliss in both the furnishings and the seclusion of 
the female to that male-ordained space. As a result, the catalog reviews the 
moralizing injunctions regarding the home as being particularly appointed 
to women, with a strict demarcation from the dangerous outside world inhab- 
ited by men.5° Westermann also edited and wrote the introduction to a series 
of essays on domestic space in the Nederlands kunsthistorisch jaarboek, which 
took a similar perspective. Even though sociological and anthropological 
evidence suggested that women were frequently outside the home, she con- 
cluded that “the ultimate unattainability of the ideal of female confinement 
to the home does not preclude its hold on visual representation (most of it 
by male artists, for male viewers) or its partial realization in the differentiated 
domestic interior.”>” 

In 2002, Martha Hollander’s text An Entrance for the Eyes: Space and Meaning 
in Seventeenth-Century Dutch Art also set out the division between public and 
private space, reiterating the moral restrictions on women to remain at home 
while men went out into the public streets. Although she was willing to allow 
that the public and private spheres are linked in purpose, namely that the fa- 
milial order in the home reflected the greater social order of the urban envi- 
ronment, she still ascribed moral danger to the outside world that, if allowed to 
penetrate into the domestic, might contaminate the virtue of the woman and 
the home environment.®® 

Klaske Muizelaar and Derek L. Phillips also discuss the separation of male 
and female domains in their 2003 text, Picturing Men and Women in the Dutch 
Golden Age: Paintings and People in Historical Perspective. They particularly em- 
phasize the autonomy of men in the public sphere, but they also point to men’s 
powerful role as head of the household. As a polar opposite, women were con- 
fined to the home, they assert, and due to their powerlessness, women had to 
consistently seek the approval of men.5? 

More recently this rhetoric has continued in texts such as Els Kloek’s Vrouw 
des huizes: Een cultuurgeschiedenis van de Hollandse huisvrouw (Woman of the 


56 Westermann et al., Art and Home. 

57 Mariët Westermann, “Wooncultuur in the Netherlands: A Historiography in Progress,” 
Nederlands kunsthistorisch jaarboek 51 (2000): 18. 

58 Martha Hollander, An Entrance for the Eyes: Space and Meaning in Seventeenth-Century 
Dutch Art (Berkeley: University of California Press, 2002). In her chapter, “Public and 
Private Life in the Art of Pieter de Hooch,” Hollander is more willing to suggest that the 
boundaries between public and private were still fluid in the seventeenth century. 

59 Muizelaar and Phillips, Picturing Men and Women in the Dutch Golden Age, 7-8, 14-15. 
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house: A cultural history of the Dutch housewife).6° She contends that the 
misogynist stereotypes of Dutch housewives as bossy and overbearing were 
established in conjunction with patriarchal discourses to criticize women and 
keep them in their ordained place, the home. She associates this type of dis- 
course with the rise of capitalism and its need to structure a society in which 
both sexes played their orderly part. Once again, Cats’s dictums, and those of 
other male contemporaries, are employed to discuss the relegation of women 
to roles as wives and mothers. 

Several exhibitions on the art of Johannes Vermeer (1632-1675) in the past 
few decades have emphasized the dictatorial literature of Dutch moralists in 
relation to domestic images. For example, Sutton’s 2008 catalog, Vermeer and 
the Delft Style, and Wheelock and Lokin’s 201 catalog, Human Connections in 
the Age of Vermeer, continue to emphasize the importance of the prescrip- 
tive texts of Cats and other moralists in interpreting scenes of “domestic 
virtue.”®! Marjorie E. Wieseman, H. Perry Chapman, and Wayne E. Franits’s 
catalog, Vermeer’s Women: Secrets and Silence, reiterates the scholarly position 
on domestic scenes as prescribed ideals of feminine domesticity and homely 
virtues.€? The included essay by Chapman particularly ingeminates the moral- 
izing aspects of Dutch domestic imagery: 


60 Kloek, Vrouw des huizes. Although Kloek mentions the heroines of the Revolt and of 
Dutch culture, she views them as exceptions and focuses on the prescriptive literature 
regarding the proper roles of women. 

61 Sutton, Vermeer and the Delft Style, and Arthur K. Wheelock Jr., and Daniëlle H. A. C. Lokin, 
Human Connections in the Age of Vermeer (London: Scala, 2011). Other texts that discuss 
the moralizing purposes of domestic-related genre imagery include Watkins, Sutton, 
and Brown, Masters; Lyckle de Vries, “Portraits of People at Work,” in Opstellen voor Hans 
Locher, ed. Jan de Jong, Victor Schmidt, and Rik Vos (Groningen, Neth.: Instituut voor 
Kunstgeschiedenis, 1990), 52-59; Lammertse, Dutch Genre Paintings of the 17th Century; 
Alejandro Vergara and Mariët Westermann, Vermeer y el interior holandés (Madrid: Museo 
Nacional del Prado, 2003); Lindemann, From Rembrandt to Vermeer; and Gero Seelig, Die 
hollandische Genremalerei in Schwerin (Schwerin, Ger.: Staatliches Museum, 2010). 

62 Marjorie E. Wieseman, H. Perry Chapman, and Wayne E. Franits, Vermeer’s Women: 
Secrets and Silence (Cambridge, UK: Fitzwilliam Museum, 2011). It should be noted that 
Franits’s essay in this collection emphasizes different concerns from his earlier work. He 
particularly discusses the display of costly goods in Vermeer’s paintings that were intend- 
ed for the wealthiest of consumers in the Republic (see “Living in the Lap of Luxury: 
Vermeer, His Admirers and His Patrons,’ 124-51). He has similar interests in an essay for 
an exhibition catalog on Metsu (see Wayne Franits, “Gabriel Metsu and the Art of Luxury,” 
in Gabriel Metsu, ed. Adriaan Waiboer [Dublin: National Gallery of Ireland, 2010], 53-71). 
He began to investigate these interests, as well as stylistic developments in genre paint- 
ing, in his more general study, Dutch Seventeenth-Century Genre Painting: Its Stylistic 
and Thematic Evolution (New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 2004). Lindemann also 
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The domestic ideal that flourished in the art of the mid-seventeenth cen- 
tury Dutch Republic put women at the centre of a world of courtship 
and preparation for marriage, home making, nurturing and the virtues 
of family life, as well as cultivated leisure and sociability, values that 
were celebrated, too, in popular household manuals such as Jacob Cats’s 
Houwelyck (Marriage) of 1625 and Petrus Wittewrongel's OEconomia 
Christiana, ofte Christelicke Huys-houdinge (Christian economy or the 
Christian household ...) of 1662.63 


Nevertheless, the authors do allow some discussion of interiority on the part 
of the depicted women. In this vein, Wieseman emphasizes the private nature 
of some of these images and assumes that they hung in the innermost parts of 
the home to be viewed by the mistress of the household. She also summarizes 
other types of assumptions in which the patriarchal tone of domestic images 
is augmented by suggesting that male viewers could have responded to such 
paintings in order to voyeuristically gaze on the beautifully depicted women— 
again in the private spaces of the home.® This purpose is associated with the 
carefully crafted surfaces of Dutch painting, which enhance the titillating at- 
mosphere established in some representations of private women. 

Because these moralizing and male-centered perspectives have prevailed 
in interpretive discussions, the hermeneutical strategies employed on domes- 
tic images frequently continue to resort to prescriptive literature. As a result, 
domestic scenes are generally considered to have supported the hegemonic 
discourse of patriarchy regarding women. Furthermore, it is usually contended 
that domestic scenes do not portray women’s self-image. Quickly, the home 
and domestic images had come to signify a kind of Foucauldian prison that 
was constantly surveyed by the male population in order to regulate and nor- 
malize female behavior. To a certain extent, women became impotent objects 
on display with little agency to direct their actions in a social and artistic sys- 
tem that was incessantly correcting and controlling the unruly and weak fe- 
male population. 

There have been, however, a few dissenting voices opposed to this main- 
stream opinion regarding the harsh patriarchy of Dutch domestic imagery. 


considers domestic scenes to be prescriptive paintings about the virtuous woman per- 
forming her ordained tasks in From Rembrandt to Vermeer (84-86). 

63 H. Perry Chapman, “Inside Vermeer’s Women,” in Wieseman, Chapman, and Franits, 
Vermeer’s Women, 66. 

64 _ Earlier analyses of this type include Kettering, “Ladies in Satin”; Walter Liedtke, A View 
of Delft: Vermeer and His Contemporaries (Zwolle, Neth.: Waanders, 2000); and Walter 
Liedtke, Vermeer and the Delft School (New York: Metropolitan Museum of Art, 2001). 
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This scholarship has instead theorized the existence of a female gaze or per- 
spective that must be examined regarding these scenes of the private sphere. 
Alpers first attempted an investigation of a female gaze in Dutch art in 1982 
in which she differentiated an Italian-masculine-possessing gaze from a 
Northern-feminine-passive gaze.65 She noted the less objectified portrayal 
of women in Dutch art, in comparison with Italian art, as found in Vermeer’s 
Dresden Letter Reader (1659). In this painting, the subject performs her ac- 
tions in complete self-absorption that does not invite judgment or intrusion 
by the artist or viewer. Later, Alpers extended her argument and asserted that 
domestic images do not simply reflect culture but often help to construct 
it. She suggested that scenes of the home do not moralize about virtue and 
vice but explore tensions in the system of social behavior. In asserting that 
the home was a place worked in by both women and men (as artists) Alpers 
provided a reason for Vermeer’s ability to convey empathy with the women he 
depicts in domestic settings.66 While some feminist scholars designated the 
act of possession as a common masculine activity in regards to imagery, Alpers 
suggested that these norms do not generally hold true in Dutch art, and thus 
she concluded that masculine and feminine gazes are not entirely biologically 
determined but are also culturally influenced. 

The predominant interpretation of domestic imagery was further critiqued 
in 1997 by Elizabeth Alice Honig. She also drew attention to the location of the 
Dutch artist's workshop in the home rather than in a public studio, thereby 
making the home, the woman’s domain, an important and familiar site for 
Dutch painting. Furthermore, Honig suggested that women would have been 
buyers of domestic scenes because such images were meant for the home and 
would have appealed to a female audience. As a result, she rejected patriarchal 
moralizing as the primary purpose of domestic images but instead suggested 
that women received pleasure in looking at representations comparable to 
their own self-images.67 

Since 1993, I have also argued against a narrowly moralizing view of domes- 
tic scenes both in terms of general theory and in relation to specific works of 
art.68 I, too, suggested that domestic images were probably produced in large 
part for women, arguing that the contemporary housewife would have related 
to the domestic activities depicted and that she would have appreciated the 


65 Alpers, “Art History and Its Exclusions,” and Alpers, “Picturing Dutch Culture.” 

66 Alpers, “Art History and Its Exclusions,” and Alpers, “Picturing Dutch Culture.” 

67 Honig, “Space of Gender.” 

68 Peacock, “Geertruydt Roghman and the Female Perspective” Peacock, “Review of 
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significance such images would have imparted to her own life. In this regard, 
it is important to mention the research of John Michael Montias, who informs 
us that the paintings of Vermeer (primarily domestic scenes) were admired 
by both Pieter Claes van Ruijven and his wife, Maria de Knuijt. They owned 
and collected many of Vermeer’s paintings. In their will, a separate testament 
by Maria de Knuijt bequeathed 500 guilders to Vermeer on condition of her 
husband’s predecease.®? Such generosity, a year’s salary for certain craftsmen, 
indicates the high regard Maria held for Vermeer and his art. It also points to 
the necessity of considering the gaze of women who owned and viewed Dutch 
paintings of women in the home. 

I also called for a reevaluation of the significant amount of attention paid 
to Cats and his moralizing texts on women.”° The methodological practice 
centered on comparing Cats’s patriarchal notions of women’s roles to art has 
neglected the important fact that his text Howelick is entirely concerned with 
the lives of women, frequently addresses the female reader directly, and was 
therefore primarily intended for a female audience. Thus, it was a remark- 
ably female-oriented text for the seventeenth century. Importantly this text 
put the private, female sphere very much into the domain of public discourse. 
Moreover, certain of Cats’s texts, as previously mentioned, were dedicated to 
famous women authors and scholars, such as Van Schurman, Anna Visscher, 
and Coomans. Hence, Cats’s patriarchal advice that women should confine 
themselves to traditional domestic roles is contradicted by his celebration 
of women who engaged in other pursuits. For example, it is amazing that in 
his chapter from Houwelick on the roles of the wife (Vrouwe), while giving 
women traditional patriarchal advice, Cats interrupts his discussion to praise 
the brave, educated, and talented Visscher—a woman who had developed 
a very public reputation as a poetess. Moreover, he encourages other young 
women to emulate her. And perhaps even more astonishing is his inclusion 
of Van Schurman in this text on wives. He greatly lauds this brave, unmar- 
ried woman for her international fame as well as her abilities in writing, lan- 
guages, and art”! Additionally, in his dedications to these women, Cats praised 
their minds and, by their examples, criticized men who asserted that women 
were not capable of learning. Even when Cats’s texts supported a patriarchal 
agenda, it must be admitted that, at the time, these works primarily increased 


69 John Michael Montias, Vermeer and His Milieu (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 
1989), 246-50. The unusualness of this bequest is remarked on in Sutton, Vermeer and the 
Delft Style, 63. 

70 Peacock, “Domesticity in the Public Sphere.” 

71 Cats, Houwelyck, Vrouwe (1625), 121 recto and verso, 48. 
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the visibility of women and their consequence in the public sphere, and not 
just for their fulfilling of domestic duties. Undeniably, there is an ambivalence 
in the writings of Cats that is consistent with the larger public debate over 
women. It is true that he propounded traditional patriarchal advice regarding 
the need for women to remain in the home, but at the same time, he greatly 
admired and celebrated women who had public reputations and who made 
names for themselves through their manly accomplishments. Surely, this para- 
dox was not lost on his female readers, who would have seen that very real 
opportunities for education and accomplishment were exemplified by these 
famous women. 

I would suggest that this early visibility for women through Cats’s texts 
not only aided the renown of these celebrated women, but it also supported 
women generally in terms of female power and agency. The new perceptions 
of “femaleness” that developed from this keen interest in women’s lives and 
the domestic environment are reflected in the genre scenes popularized dur- 
ing the later half of the century. These scenes reveal a significant celebration 
of women because women’s cultural work dominated so much of what was 
thought to be successful about Dutch society. Ironically this respectful imag- 
ing of various aspects of women’s daily lives was seemingly grounded in the 
earlier popularity of texts like Cats’s Houwelick. But it is just as these domestic 
images were becoming popular during the fifties, sixties, and seventies that 
old-fashioned, patriarchal notions of instructing women on appropriate be- 
havior were disappearing from Dutch culture. This decline reveals a changed 
perception of women and their roles as housewives. 

Cats’s text, which has been emphasized in the reading of domestic scenes 
by Vermeer, De Hooch, and other painters, was going out of fashion at approxi- 
mately the same time that these images started being produced in great num- 
bers. During the twenties, thirties, forties, and fifties, five to six editions of the 
text had appeared during each decade. Only four editions were published dur- 
ing the early sixties, and then suddenly no other editions were printed through 
the rest of the century. In fact, the next edition of the text does not appear until 
1708.72 This gap of forty-four years is extremely telling regarding a seeming 
change in the perception of women and their roles as housewives. Given the 


72 Cats’s collected works suffered the same fate during the second half of the seventeenth 
century. This decline is documented in Paul Dijstelberge, Johannes Joseph Maria Bos, and 
Jan Albert Gruys, eds., Cats Catalogus: De Werken van Jacob Cats in de Short-Title Catalogue, 
Netherlands (The Hague, Neth.: Koninklijke Bibliotheek, 1996). While one might attribute 
some of this decline to the number of used texts on the market, this certainly cannot 
explain the sudden and complete lack of interest in republishing Cats’s volumes consider- 
ing their earlier popularity. 
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tremendous favor Cats’s Houwelick enjoyed during the first half of the century, 
the reason why this text so abruptly and completely fell out of favor should be 
linked, at least in part, to the development of new attitudes regarding the out- 
dated patriarchal admonitions of an earlier era. And while I do not assert that 
moralizing or the influence of Cats are completely absent in domestic imagery 
after 1650, the waning of their importance needs to be given greater consider- 
ation in the interpretive practice of historians of Dutch art. 

There is also a need for a reevaluation of terms such as “domesticity” and 
“patriarchy” in relation to seventeenth-century Dutch society, particularly con- 
sidering feminist discourse in history that has criticized past scholarship for its 
rather indiscriminate use of these concepts. Toward the end of the twentieth 
century, many feminist historians influenced by poststructuralist theory, such 
as Joan Wallach Scott, emphasized the need to situate the discourse on patri- 
archy in specific historical contexts, thereby taking into account the interplay 
between various cultural and social factors.” Historians have also restructured 
traditional notions concerning the use of terms such as “public” and “private” 
with a new understanding of how much these definitions varied in different 
cultures.” It should further be remembered that Habermas saw the develop- 
ment of the public sphere as beneficial to women in that they could participate 
through cultural products in the public discussions that shaped their societies. 

Modern feminist anthropological theory has also taken a revisionist ap- 
proach. The model first proposed in 1974 by Michelle Rosaldo, which attempt- 
ed to explain patriarchy through a universal domestic-public dichotomy, has 
been much criticized. Rosaldo argued that female subordination was based 
on society assigning less significance to domestic duties and deeming male 
public activities, both political and military, to be more important.” Although 
helpful in examining inequality and hierarchy in nineteenth- and twentieth- 
century Western culture, Rosaldo’s model stemmed from biases rooted in 
Victorian social theory that did not have universal applicability, as Rosaldo 


73 Joan Wallach Scott, “Deconstructing Equality-Versus-Difference or, the Uses of Post- 
structuralist Theory for Feminism,” Feminist Studies 14 (1988): 33-50; Joan Wallach Scott, 
Gender and the Politics of History (New York: Columbia University Press, 1988); Joan 
Wallach Scott, “Women’s History,’ in New Perspectives on Historical Writing, ed. Peter 
Burke (University Park: Pennsylvania State University Press, 1992), 42-66. 

74 See footnote 31 of the Introduction; and Joan Wallach Scott and Debra Keates, eds., Going 
Public: Feminism and the Shifting Boundaries of the Private Sphere (Urbana: University of 
Illinois Press, 2004). 

75 Michelle Zimbalist Rosaldo, “Woman, Culture and Society: A Theoretical Overview,’ in 
Woman, Culture, and Society, ed. Michelle Zimbalist Rosaldo, Louise Lamphere, and Joan 
Bamberger (Stanford, CA: Stanford University Press, 1974), 17-43. 
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herself later realized.” Other anthropologists, including Henrietta Moore and 
Louise Lamphere, writing in 1988 and 1993, also sensed that this model did 
not apply to all cultures.”” Lamphere’s critique of earlier studies noted that the 
view of women as powerless kept anthropologists from investigating the ways 
in which women did influence the public sphere. 

Considering the work of anthropologists and sociologists, this text will not 
define domesticity in the elite sense of upper-class life referenced by many 
historians of Dutch art. Instead, the domestic will be discussed in relation to, 
and as connected with, the public sphere generally in the Republic. The do- 
mestic will not be viewed as opposite from the public; rather, it will be dis- 
cussed as an integral part of the way the Dutch citizenry took pride in their 
familial autonomy and in which women played essential roles as contributors 
to society via their wifely roles of hard work, leadership, business skills, orga- 
nization, and education. Furthermore, domestic space will be analyzed as a 
space in which women could continue to develop themselves in the arts and 
letters like their male contemporaries. The ways in which these contributions 
spilled over into the public sphere will be evaluated as being of significant con- 
sequence. Hence, the Dutch domestic sphere will engage with a multitude of 
public spaces including: the neighborhood and its ties to female sociability, the 
civic institutions where women tended to both accounting and oversight, the 
shops and markets where women bought and sold household necessities and 
luxury goods, the schools in which young women were taught domestic skills 
as well as reading, writing, and math, and finally the public arenas of art and 
literary production. The artistic explorations of these varied domestic aspects 
were made available to all classes through affordable prints and paintings, as 
well as through the expensive, finely crafted paintings of artists like Vermeer. 
In addition, the women depicted in this art form were of both the lower and 
upper classes, which made them relatable to a wide array of women. 

In further relation to historical and anthropological discourses that have 
shaped new views concerning the status of gender roles in pre-nineteenth- 
century European societies, this text will argue that such models can also be 


76 Michelle Zimbalist Rosaldo, “The Use and Abuse of Anthropology: Reflections on 
Feminism and Cross-Cultural Understanding,” Signs 5, no. 3 (1980): 389-418. 

77 Henrietta L. Moore, Feminism and Anthropology (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1988); Louise Lamphere, “The Domestic Sphere of Women and the Public World 
of Men: The Strengths and Limitations of an Anthropological Dichotomy,’ in Gender in 
Cross-Cultural Perspective, ed. Caroline B. Brettell and Carolyn Fishel Sargent (Englewood 
Cliffs, NJ: Prentice Hall, 1993), 67-77. This critique of the public/private dichotomy has 
continued to the present in articles such as Deborah L. Rotman, “Separate Spheres? 
Beyond the Dichotomies of Domesticity,” Current Anthropology 17, no. 4 (2006): 666-74. 
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applied to the Dutch Golden Age. Indeed, as discussed, certain historians of 
this society have begun concluding that there was a relatively high degree of 
female power. This could also be applied to the domestic realm, where great 
import was given to mothers as caretakers and rulers of the household in the 
Netherlands. From early in the seventeenth century, moralists had encouraged 
women to supervise children and servants and to control domestic expens- 
es. As witnessed in Chapter 3 of this book, husbands were instructed to leave 
the household to the management of their wives. In fact, discussions of the 
household during the Golden Age describe it as the heerschappij (kingdom) of 
women.” As the import of home, family, and the nurturing of children gradu- 
ally became paramount in Dutch culture, the role of mothers as moral edu- 
cators was similarly elevated as being crucial to the success of the Republic. 
While the new Calvinist emphasis on family and its concomitant appreciation 
of mothers is considered by some to be a “doubtful gain” for women, it is neces- 
sary to contemplate the import attached to female roles in a society that did 
not yet associate domesticity with low status.”9 This latter viewpoint is sup- 
ported by the research of several anthropologists who state that the most egali- 
tarian societies appear to be those where the focus of social life is the home.®° 
Certainly the early popularity of Cats's marriage text and other books on the 
domestic realm, as well as the later outpouring of domestic imagery, demon- 
strate the continued public focus on the home in the Republic. The domestic 
realm was viewed as key to the societal changes deemed necessary to the suc- 
cess of the United Provinces, and hence this emphasis on home and family 
greatly promoted the cultural value of women. 

Van Beverwijck’s text was also an important foundation for the development 
of these attitudes due to its strong defense of women in both the public and 
domestic spheres. For this particular discussion, the most important sections 
of his text are those that praise and exalt housewives. While some feminists 
fault the text for this inclusion of traditional female roles, it is essential that 


78 Cats, Alle de wercken: Houwelick, 79. 

79 Els Kloek argues that the Reformation in general and the resultant appreciation of moth- 
ers was not particularly liberating for women. The phrase “doubtful gain” was taken from 
the summary in English by Boekhoff (see Kloek, “De Reformatie als thema van vrou- 
wengeschiedenis: Een histories debat over goed en kwaad,” Jaarboek voor vrouwengeschie- 
denis 4 [1983]: 106-49, [English summary by Leo Boekhoff, 156-57]). Another historian 
who does not view the emphasis on motherhood to be a particular advantage for women 
is King, Women of the Renaissance, 136-38. Nevertheless, King does note that Calvin advo- 
cated the idea of a family as a society rather than a kingdom. 

80 _ Rosaldo first noted this in “Woman, Culture and Society,’ 36; Lamphere’s research and 
that of other colleagues, Gonzales and Zavella, further supported this theory. Lamphere 
summarizes their research in “The Domestic Sphere of Women.” 
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we do not view domesticity through our modern eyes. In this regard it is criti- 
cal to review Van Beverwijck’s discussion of domestic roles. Van Beverwijck 
firmly asserts the importance of family and home, proclaims that the family is 
the fountain and origin of a republic, and states that one must augment and 
preserve the family as one would govern and protect a city or state. He declares 
that the housewife’s reliable actions lay the foundation for a well-ordered so- 
ciety, considers the housewife’s power great, and compares her domain to a 
kingdom. He immediately follows this discussion with a denial that his praise 
of the housewife is a means to restrict women to the home. He relates that 
many women can engage in trade and business, while other women practice 
arts and learning. Finally, he claims that if more women were allowed such 
opportunities, they would be found capable of all things. Moreover, and very 
importantly, he claims that the assignation of gender roles is not due to nature 
but is instead a matter of habit.*! 

Van Beverwijck’s rather modern, pro-female attitude is critical to our under- 
standing of domesticity in the seventeenth century for several reasons. First, 
it reveals a discourse that deemed the domestic role as one of considerable 
prestige and status. Second, it demonstrates that the housewife was consid- 
ered of great import to the Republic because she wielded significant power 
and influenced the destiny of the nation via her contributions in bearing, rear- 
ing, and educating children. Finally, Van Beverwijck’s lauding of women as rul- 
ers of the home subverts the several moralists who proclaimed that the father 
had ultimate sovereignty in the family. The inclusion of housewives in his text 
does not demean women; on the contrary, it exalts this role and equates it 
with other important social and civic contributions made by women. Thus, 
heroines, scholars, poets, artists, and housewives are all merged and glorified 
as critical to the proud and successful structuring of Dutch society. In a variety 
of ways, his discussion of domestic roles emphasizes and celebrates the intel- 
lectual and cultural value of women. 

Evidence suggests that such acclaim of housewives may have been con- 
sidered dangerous by certain misogynists. In vehement response to Van 
Beverwijck’s book, Daniél Jonctijs (1610-1654) wrote a text published around 
1640, which disparages women and praises men, entitled Der mannen 
opper-waerdigheyd, beweert tegen de vrouwelycke lofredenen van Dr. Joh. van 
Beverwyck (Men’s supreme worthiness contends against the female panegy- 
ric of Dr. Beverwijck). Moreover, he worries that Van Beverwijck’s ideas will 
cause problems in marriages because women will no longer be submissively 


81 Van Beverwijck, Winementheyt, 2:209-12. 
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obedient to their husbands.®? It is evident, therefore, that Van Beverwijck’s text 
was regarded by his opponents as an unhealthy book for housewives because 
it not only lauded famous women, but it also placed housewives above men 
in their contributions to the Republic. Simone Ingeborg Veld suggests that 
praise-of-women texts, such as those by Van Beverwijck, Hobius, and Van der 
Does, were important contributions to the prevalent Dutch debate culture. 
Furthermore, she argues that such pro-female ideologies did indeed aid the 
subversion of traditional patriarchy during the Golden Age.83 

Art undoubtedly played a role as a signifier of ideology on both sides of 
this debate. The virulent anti-powerful-female position of Jonctijs has already 
been witnessed in the many prints of shrewish and tyrannizing harpies pro- 
duced early in the century. However, there are also artistic counterparts to Van 
Beverwijck’s pro-female position. The extensive heroine topos already dis- 
cussed is part of that discourse, but admiring images of housewives that began 
to appear soon after the second edition of his text was published are also a 
reflection of his views regarding consequential women. Thus, Dutch domestic 
imagery soon began to convey power-engendering reverence for women and 
a fascination with their lives. Instead of minimizing the cultural significance 
of women, these images affirmed the importance of women’s contributions to 
the success of the exceptional Republic. 
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The effects of this enhanced position for women can be seen in the change 
that began to occur in the representation of housewives and domesticity at 
midcentury. As depictions of the shrewish virago began to disappear, they 
were replaced by images that revered the heroic housewife. While there had 
been scattered examples of such sympathetic imaging earlier on in the cen- 
tury by a few artists, a much more profound influence on this changed percep- 
tion of the housewife can be found in a domestic print series from the late 
1640s created by the female artist Geertruydt Roghman (Figs. 4.1, 4.2, 4.3, 4.4, 


82 Daniël Jonctijs, Der mannen opper-waerdigheyd, beweert tegen de vrouwelycke lofredenen 
van Dr. Joh. van Beverwyck (Rotterdam, Neth.: Thomas Dircksz. Celhorn, c. 1640). 

83 For a thorough discussion of Dutch debate culture surrounding the querelle des femmes 
(including a discussion of Van Beverwijck, Jonctijs, Van der Does, and Hobius), see Simone 
Ingeborg Veld, “Tot lof van vrouwen?: Retorica, sekse en macht in paradoxale vrouwen- 
loven in de Nederlandse letterkunde (1578-1662)” (PhD diss., Utrecht, 2005). 
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FIGURE 4.1 

Geertruydt Roghman, 
Women Sewing, c. 1648, 
engraving, 213 x 171mm 
RIJKSMUSEUM, 
AMSTERDAM 


and 4.5).84 Although this woman came from a family of artists, it was highly 
unusual for a female to design and engrave prints in this fashion. As part of the 
family workshop in Amsterdam, she had previously made prints after the land- 
scape drawings of her brother, Roelant (1627-1692). Geertruydt never married 
and may have died as early as 1651, the year of her last archival reference.®> The 
numbered series was first published by Claes Jansz. Visscher, and the plates 
were kept in his family and later republished by his son and grandson.** These 
innovative prints powerfully magnified and ennobled women’s work in a 


84 Some of this material on Roghman was published in two of my earlier articles: “Geertruydt 
Roghman and the Female Perspective” and “Domesticity in the Public Sphere.” 

85 The various documents on the Roghman and the Savery families were located in the 
archives of Amsterdam, Utrecht, and Haarlem by Sebastien A. C. Dudok van Heel and 
Marten Jan Bok (see Wouter Th. Kloek, De kasteeltekeningen van Roelant Roghman, 2 vols. 
[Alphen aan den Rijn, Neth.: Canaletto, 1990], 2:6-14). Houbraken briefly mentions 
Roghman as an artist in De groote schouburgh, 1:57. 

86 De Jongh and Luijten, Mirror of Everyday Life, 271. In the eighteenth century, the prints 
were reissued by the Amsterdam publishers Covens and Mortier. 
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FIGURE 4.2 

Geertruydt Roghman, 
Woman with Vanitas 
Objects, c. 1648, 
engraving, 213 x 171 mm 
RIJKSMUSEUM, 
AMSTERDAM 


manner not found in earlier representations. The unique viewing angles, the 
descriptive quality, and the monumentality of the figures all combine to focus 
attention on the intently performed activity in each scene: sewing, examining 
cloth, baking pancakes, spinning, and scouring metal kitchenware.#7 

In the first image, one young woman bends intently over her sewing while 
resting her feet on a warming stove. The second figure draws needle and thread 
through a piece of cloth with her thimble-clad finger and her thumb. While 
she looks toward her companion, there is no interaction between them that 
disrupts the reverential mood of the image. The women fill the rather barren 
setting that contains only a few tools essential to their work: a basket of cloth, 
a spool, scissors, a candle and stand to see by, and a poker for stirring the coals 
in the foot-warming stove. A dramatic, raking shaft of light directs the viewer’s 
attention to the sewing cushion of the engrossed seamstress on the left. There 


87 In early discussions of these prints, the depictions were thought to be self-portraits, pre- 
sumably due to their descriptive nature (see “Dames gaan voor”: De vrouw in de prentkunst 
1500-1800 [Rotterdam, Neth.: Museum Boijmans Van Beuningen, 1975], 29). 
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FIGURE 4.3 
Geertruydt Roghman, 
Woman Cooking 
Pancakes, c. 1648, 
engraving, 213 x 171 mm 
RIJKSMUSEUM, 
AMSTERDAM 


are no anecdotal or moralizing gestures or signifiers present, and the women 
perform their endeavors without interference or manipulation by the viewer. 
While the second print does contain moralizing elements, they are of a very 
different nature from those of traditional vanitas images. Unlike previous de- 
pictions that indict tempting women for their beauty and vanity as discussed 
in Chapter 2, Roghman’s altered perspective depicts a common female activity 
in which the woman closely eyes the costly material as she runs it through her 
hands. This depiction of a seamstress’s ordinary preoccupation with sumptu- 
ous cloth is so unusual in art that scholars have had difficulty identifying the 
activity in which she is engaged.®® The skull and clock are reminders of tran- 
sience retained from the earlier moralizing tradition, but now a warning about 
the wasting of money on expensive textiles and apparel is much more con- 
sonant with actual female experience. The books on the table signify serious 


88 Fora discussion of the various interpretations given to the woman’s actions, see Peacock, 
“Geertruydt Roghman and the Female Perspective,” 5. 
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FIGURE 4.4 

Geertruydt Roghman, 
Woman Spinning 

and Child, c. 1648, 
engraving, 213 x 171mm 
RIJKSMUSEUM, 
AMSTERDAM 


and praiseworthy accomplishments in contrast to the possibility of succumb- 
ing to petty fashionableness. Importantly, their inclusion is reminiscent of 
the several portrayals of Van Schurman in which she is accompanied by her 
table of books as an homage to her admirable, scholarly endeavors (Fig. 2.45). 
Nevertheless, the woman’s character is not condemned in this print as in most 
vanitas representations. She is in the midst of considering her moral dilemma. 
In what may be one of the earliest depictions of female interiority in domestic 
imagery, Roghman captures the woman’s internal thoughts and emotions as 
she struggles with the choice between transient beauty and lasting knowledge. 
This dilemma of whether to adhere to the traditional female role of decorative 
object or to seize the traditional male role of accomplished scholar had been 
fought by cultural heroines from early in the century and probably influenced 
this innovative transposal of patriarchal schemata. Surely, for a woman like 
Roghman, who had boldly transgressed usual gender roles by designing and 
engraving this unique series, such an internal conflict would have had particu- 
lar relevance. It is hard to imagine that any male artist could have invented this 
same combination of signifiers. 
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FIGURE 4.5 

Geertruydt Roghman, 
Woman Scouring 
Metalware, c. 1648, 
engraving, 213 x 171 mm 
RIJKSMUSEUM, 
AMSTERDAM 


The third print in the series innovatively pictures a full back view of an impos- 
ing woman cooking before a fire. It is only through an examination of the pot 
of batter, the skillet, and the plate that one realizes she is baking pancakes. 
Previously, pancake baking was frequently depicted as an evil practice because 
of the Lenten prohibition against eating such treats.®9 Due to these associa- 
tions, depictions of malevolent, old pancake bakers appeared in sixteenth- 
century images, and at times, the task was performed by witches.9° In the 
seventeenth century, there is a continuation of this tradition, with several de- 
pictions of caricatured, aged hags tempting fat and greedy children with their 
confections. This atmosphere of evil is acutely displayed in a dark, eerie print 


89 The evil connotations of pancake baking are discussed by Jonathan Markell in Franklin W. 
Robinson, ed., Dutch Life in the Golden Century (St. Petersburg, FL: Museum of Fine Arts, 
1975), 41. Eduard Trautscholdt also discusses the tradition and includes several images of 
the topos in “De oude koekebakster’: Nachtrag zu Adriaen Brouwer,’ Pantheon 29, no. 4 
(July-August 1961): 187-95. 

go The painting Saul and the Witch of Endor by Jacob Cornelis van Oostsanen (1470-1533) 
in the Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam, depicts an old witch baking pancakes. 
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of the 1620s by Jan van de Velde 11 (1593-1641; Fig. 4.6).9! In contrast, Roghman’s 
scene contains none of these moralizing or caricaturing indicators, and the 
large figure mostly hides her task. So, rather than demonstrating a disdain and 
condemnation of the woman, Roghman’s new viewing angle undermines the 
traditional schema and instead invites the female spectator to situate herself 
before the fire and imagine herself performing the same, familiar task. 

A corresponding effect is produced in the fourth image, in which the monu- 
mental figure, seen from a three-quarter back view, is actively engaged in the 
task of spinning. Most scholars regard this scene as a moralizing lesson about 
virtuous female pursuits.9? Such analysis is due to associations between spin- 
ning and honorable women that were frequently made with historical figures 
like Lucretia and the Virgin Mary. Moreover, several prescriptive texts list spin- 
ning as one of the moral duties of women. Nevertheless, Roghman’s figure 
does not display her task as one would expect if her virtue were the focus of 


g1 _ The Latin inscription below merely describes the cooking of pancakes for little boys in the 
morning: Surgite, iam vendit pueris ientacula pistor Cristateeq sonant undique lucis aues. 

92 De Jongh and Luijten discuss spinning as a symbol of virtue in Mirror of Everyday Life, 
268-71. They further reference prescriptive texts that laud the act of spinning. The prints 
are also identified as representations of virtue in Westermann et al., Art and Home, 193. 
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the image; instead, the woman essentially obscures a view of her wheel. The 
skeins, winder, pick, and spools used in her work are the only clearly viewed 
details that indicate a domestic, spinning room setting. It has been suggested 
that women were no longer employed in the spinning trade by the early mod- 
ern era, so that representations of women thus engaged were primarily lessons 
on household duties.?? In the booming textile economy of the Republic, how- 
ever, rural women were still significantly involved in spinning to supplement 
the family income.% Therefore, the emphasis on the woman's industry in this 
print probably invoked associations with women’s importance to the Dutch 
economy. Later discussions in this section of women’s contributions to the 
manufacture of textiles will indicate the prevalence of this putting-out prac- 
tice. Furthermore, the woman’s common dress associates her with a class that 
would have been engaged in such labor. While the woman does not interrupt 
her diligent industry to engage with the viewer, the child seated on a warm- 
ing stove ignores the toy in her hand to direct a penetrating stare toward the 
viewer. This serious gaze prevents any attempts at objectifying the woman or 
subjugating her to patriarchal control. Instead, Roghman privileges a female 
spectator’s accessibility to, and identification with, the depicted woman's sig- 
nificant child-rearing and textile-manufacturing labor. 

The sturdy woman scouring metalware before a large kitchen window in the 
final scene is perhaps the most vigorous of all Roghman’s female workers. In 
the representation of this theme, she further thwarts the male artistic tradition 
because women scrubbing pots frequently carried sexual connotations.°° The 
most blatant of these types of images were those that acted out the lechery 
in farcical fashion. An example is found in The Kitchenmaid, a 1634 image by 
Herman Saftleven, in which an old, leering man flirts with a young girl scrub- 
bing a circular pot that faces the viewer; an old woman at the left sternly scruti- 
nizes his comical theatrics (Fig. 4.7).9° As previously discussed, open-mouthed 
vessels were commonly used as metaphors for female genitalia, and thus the 
bawdy joke of the old man’s lust is made overt. As with the old hennetaster, the 


93 Cordula Grewe, “Shaping Reality through the Fictive: Images of Women Spinning in the 
Northern Renaissance,” Revue d'art canadienne/Canadian Art Review 1/2 (1992): 6-19. 

94 Elise van Nederveen Meerkerk, “Segmentation in the Pre-Industrial Labour Market: 
Women’s Work in the Dutch Textile Industry, 1580-1810,” International Review of Social 
History 51 (2006): 189-216. 

95 The erotic intent of images depicting women scrubbing pots is discussed in Jochen 
Becker, “Are These Girls Really So Neat: On Kitchen Scenes and Method,” in Freedberg 
and De Vries, Art in History, 139-73. 

96 A later example of the theme is found in a painting by Camphuysen of c. 1660 that was 
sold in the Galerie Koller Zürich in 1996. In this image, the man aggressively embraces the 
young pot-scrubber, who tries to fend him off. 
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FIGURE 4.7 

Herman Saftleven, The 
Kitchenmaid, 1634, oil on 
panel, 30.5 x 39 cm 
STATENS MUSEUM FOR 
KUNST, COPENHAGEN 


FIGURE 4.8 

Jan Steen, Woman Scouring 
Metalware, c. 1650-1660, oil on 
panel, 24.5 x 20 cm 
RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM 


man’s impotence may be suggested by the sagging flail resting in the crook of 
his arm. 

Another rather obvious example of sexual innuendo is witnessed in a mid- 
century painting by Steen in which a voluptuously displayed young woman 
laughingly invites the voyeuristic male gaze (Fig. 4.8). Once again, she scrubs a 
pot with the opening facing the viewer. In contrast to this seductive figure, the 
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young woman in Roghman’s print turns her back on the viewer; she is respect- 
able in both her dress and her demeanor. The arduousness of her labor is em- 
phasized by her rolled-up sleeves, her muscular forearms, her bent-over pose 
braced against a wooden worktable, and the inclusion of many still-life objects 
to be cleaned. These nonseductive and elusive characteristics all contribute to 
a rather complete subversion of male voyeurism. 

Roghman’s subjects in this print cycle are uncommon in seventeenth- 
century Dutch prints, but they each belonged to their own painting convention. 
Prior to this cycle, however, painted domestic images frequently emphasized 
anecdotal communications among figures, as has been witnessed in the com- 
parisons. Such works paid considerable attention to setting and little attention 
to the actual performance of specific female labor. Roghman’s depictions are 
of a different nature and focus on the women themselves, whose gazes direct 
the viewer to their work. While it has been suggested that such an averted 
gaze by women in domestic scenes is a sign of modesty, I would argue that in 
Roghman’s prints and similar images, the deflected gaze signifies a preoccu- 
pation with one’s own thoughts and activities.°? These women do not display 
themselves for objectification by the viewer. As the woman directs her atten- 
tion toward her task, the viewer’s gaze also focuses on the chore. Whether the 
viewer is male or female, the prints give visibility to, and thereby importance 
to, the domestic activities being performed. 

The character and mood of Roghman’s prints are determined in large part 
by the unusual viewing angle constructed for the viewer. The back and pro- 
file views allow these women to uninterruptedly go about their consequen- 
tial daily work, which diminishes the viewer's ability to fashion them into 
patriarchal allegories. Her figures do not evoke the type of humble obedience 
theorized in previous analyses of domestic women. Rather, these isolated and 
close-up figures possess a strength and a monumentality of form. Our gaze is 
not distracted from these women, because the only still-life objects included 
are those directly relevant to their tasks. In addition, the setting is cropped 
and almost nonexistent in most of the images. The sharply delineated shafts 
of light projected into the scenes also direct our attention to the figure and her 
work. Describing these same characteristics in images by nineteenth-century 
female artists, Pollock suggests that “the viewer is forced into a confrontation 
or conversation with the painted figure while dominance and familiarity are 
denied by the device of the averted head of concentration on an activity by the 


97  Franits, in Paragons of Virtue (197), asserts that the modest lack of interaction between 
subject and viewer is a sign of the ideal woman. 
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depicted person.”98 Roghman’s images similarly convey an immediate and un- 
posed effect in which the impressive women carry out their tasks without any 
acknowledgement of the viewer or a dominating gaze. The women are visible 
to, yet isolated from, the viewer. Indeed, Roghman shapes a right to privacy for 
the female subjects. 

The previous discussion on interpretations of Dutch domestic imagery 
demonstrates that most scholars do not feel that domestic images reflect a 
female self-image. Nevertheless, Roghman’s series directly contradicts this 
assertion. They are depictions that monumentalize working women and im- 
mortalize their labor. The ordinary tasks performed suddenly seem extremely 
significant and worthy of artistic representation. In this regard, it is also impor- 
tant to discuss a Roghman drawing that is very similar in format and setting 
to these prints of domestic work. In fact, the similarities suggest that it might 
have originally been intended as part of the series. As in the prints, the young 
woman in the image is seated in her chair, intently concentrating on her task 
(Fig. 4.9). In this case, however, the young woman is an artist, like Roghman 
herself, who is in the process of making a drawing supported by a lap table. 
Hence, the import that she assigns to her profession as an artist is the same 
import she bestows on women carrying out domestic labor. 

In spite of the new associations evoked in these images, it has been argued 
that these prints and the altered significations that they convey are not related 
to the artist's gender.°® This position demonstrates an extreme bias that no 
longer seems tenable in light of the numerous studies on both gendered ex- 
perience and the gaze that have been conducted in the last few decades.! To 
contend that women artists’ gender did not affect their art is to then suggest 
that they simply adopted the hegemonic perspective and essentially became 
male artists. As one might expect, those who take this position also read these 
prints as prescriptive texts on virtuous female behavior. They particularly focus 
on the represented tasks of sewing and spinning in this series and apply bibli- 
cal and moralizing references in their analyses. They also point to the vanitas 
image as evidence of the virtue that the scenes advocate. Nevertheless, they do 
not identify the woman’s task in this second print. Given the usual associations 
between symbols of transience and actions of vice, not virtue, it seems highly 
unlikely that the young woman is engaged in dutiful pursuits. Even more im- 
portantly, however, they do not consider the entire series, and they ignore the 


98 Pollock, Vision and Difference, 63. 

99 The argument that the prints do not reflect a female sensibility is asserted in De Jongh 
and Luijten, Mirror of Everyday Life, 268—71. 

100 See footnotes 12 and 33 of the Introduction. 
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FIGURE 4.9 
Geertruydt Roghman, 
Woman Drawing, 

c. 1640-1650, drawing, 


185 x 137 mm 
PRESENT LOCATION 
- UNKNOWN 


history of the topoi employed in the other two scenes, of pancake baking and 
scouring pots. Could viewers seeking a moral easily be persuaded to suddenly 
interpret topoi long associated with vice in a new, virtuous context? It seems 
doubtful. 

It has also been contended that this series cannot be considered protofemi- 
nist because of the representation of traditional women’s work.! This posi- 
tion reflects an intolerance for any feminist experience that does not coincide 
with modern definitions of the construct. Unquestionably, Roghman’s ability 
to transpose the schemata of male topoi regarding the nature of women is evi- 
dence of her agency. Her reinterpretations subverted patriarchy by picturing 
women as noble and significant, rather than evil and seductive. In this man- 
ner, these images innovatively participated in a new and positive structuring 
of female identity that helped improve the status of women in both the private 


101 A rejection of the idea that the prints are protofeminist is advanced in Westermann et al., 
Art and Home, 193. 
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and public spheres. These hidden transcripts, however, did not remain minor 
and inconsequential for long. As will be seen, this print series had a rather 
immediate and profound impact on the public imaging of women due to the 
originality of Roghman’s perspective and to her artistry. 

In theorizing what these images would have meant for the female gaze, it 
is useful to once again reference Pollock’s early conclusions about the viewing 
of nineteenth-century domestic scenes. In an attempt to escape the biological 
determinism previously associated with gendered viewing, Pollock locates the 
female gaze historically, emphasizing societal and cultural influences.!°? She 
asserts that women viewers would have approached such images with a fa- 
miliarity to the spaces and activities pictured, thereby establishing a sympa- 
thetic viewing of “equal and like” experiences. Furthermore, she differentiates 
this sensitive viewing from the traditional gazes of male artists and viewers 
who attempt to master and dominate the object, often a woman. Roghman’s 
powerful women are certainly not manipulated entities. Instead, they are ac- 
tive subjects who control their own surroundings. Their innovative poses assist 
the viewers in empathetically imagining themselves in the women’s positions. 
Furthermore, the unidealized nature of their bodies, their dress, and their set- 
tings makes each of the figures a kind of “every woman.” A female viewer need 
not be of the upper classes to afford these prints or to relate to these ordinary, 
yet ennobled, figures of female industry. 

For these same reasons, the prints would have had less appeal to those male 
viewers who might have preferred subjecting women to patriarchal authority 
or voyeuristically gazing on a lovely and inviting female figure. The women 
cover up their tasks more than they display them. This presentation further 
argues that the images were not intended as illustrations for, or allegorical rep- 
resentations of, certain types of virtuous female tasks. Certainly, if that had 
been the intent, the women would have more obviously and clearly displayed 
how the tasks were to be performed. Instead, there is an attempt to capture 
them in the process of their work rather than to hold them up as moralizing 
exempla. The sole exception would be the vanitas image, which is neither 
the first nor the last image in the series. For this reason, its intent does not 
overshadow the more descriptive purposes of the other scenes. Moreover, 
Roghman’s manipulation of traditional notions of women and vice in this sec- 
ond scene, as well as with the pancake baker and the scouring woman, sug- 
gests that she wanted to avoid hegemonic and negative assignations to the 
character of women. In this same vein, none of the figures looks at the viewer; 
there is nothing intrinsic to the images that is sexually enticing in terms of the 


102 Pollock, Vision and Difference, 50-90. 
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postures of the figures or the plainness of the medium. With these disruptions 
to a patriarchal or a voyeuristic gaze, she structures a new visual, collective 
identity for women and their domestic roles. In a Beverwijckian sense, this 
identity empathetically and triumphantly reveres the contributions of women 
to home life and to the Republic. 

Further associations with female power are evoked with these prints when 
one recalls the many images of domineering women discussed in the previ- 
ous portion of this text. It will be remembered that many of the scenes of 
female domination took place in the spaces of the home and the spinning 
room. Furthermore, female domestic tools were used to battle husbands and to 
usurp male authority. Obviously, women’s tools and women’s spaces connoted 
female domination and collusion, and the use of these symbols in subversive 
ways would have created cultural associations between the actual practices of 
women’s work and the possibilities of social power that they implied at this 
midcentury moment. These metaphors of womanly hegemony, labor, and 
value in combination with monumental and strong female figures probably 
signaled tantalizing possibilities for actual social power and import. 

This discussion of the sympathetic female viewer, however, does not mean 
that men could not be influenced to appreciate this veneration of women’s 
work. If one accepts the argument that the gaze is not biologically determined 
but that it is instead socially and culturally constructed, it becomes possible to 
see how Dutch men could have adopted a similarly admiring view of women 
and their work. Many of the texts already discussed certainly reflect this glo- 
rifying male perspective on women’s societal contributions. Regarding art, I 
would suggest that several male artists were able to assume this sympathetic 
viewpoint due to the influence of the female artist, Roghman, as an observer of 
women. In certain cases, there is a direct appropriation of her innovative com- 
positions. In other instances, similarities can be found in terms of general tone 
that is created by depicting women of ordinary circumstances who convey a 
sense of interiority or self-absorbed activity. The result was the evocation of a 
more sympathetic relationship between male artist and female subject in the 
many domestic images produced after midcentury. 

The immediate influence of Roghman’s innovative prints is easily detect- 
ed in the works of a number of artists, even though little attention has been 
devoted to her significant impact on the early development of Dutch domes- 
tic imagery.!°3 The paintings by Jacob Vrel, who worked from around 1654 to 
1662, frequently reveal the influence of Roghman’s innovative back and profile 


103 Fora general discussion of the scholarly neglect of prints and their influence on paint- 
ing, see Linda Stone-Ferrier, “Scholarship on Seventeenth-Century Dutch Genre Imagery,” 
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FIGURE 4.10 

Jacob Vrel, Woman by the Hearth, c. 1655, 
oil on panel, 36 x 27.6 cm 

THE STATE HERMITAGE MUSEUM, 

ST. PETERSBURG 


views, her rather barren settings, and her concentration on the preoccupied fe- 
male figure. Vrel’s Woman by the Hearth (Fig. 4.10) repeats Roghman’s composi- 
tion for the Woman Cooking Pancakes with a back view of a large, not-young 
woman before a hearth cropped at the top and sides. Vrel’s sympathetic pan- 
cake baker similarly circumvents traditionally evil associations by eliminating 
caricaturing. In imitating the formal structure and mood of Roghman’s quiet 
print, Vrel correspondingly emphasizes the descriptive and familiar nature of 
this woman’s work for contemporary female viewers. The ordinary nature of 
the situation is given import through the singular focus on the isolated woman. 
Like Roghman’s figure, Vrel’s mature woman is completely absorbed in her 
own activities, and she refuses a determining patriarchal gaze. 

Another example of Roghman’s influence is seen in Vrel’s Woman at the 
Window (1654) in which the female figure’s face is hidden as she gazes out the 
window at an unpictured scene (Fig. 4.11). The woman, viewed from the back 
before a large window, is comparable to the composition in Roghman’s metal 
scourer,!4 but now the woman does not perform any labor. Instead, the win- 
dow becomes a space that allows the woman to project herself out into the 


in The Ashgate Research Companion to Dutch Art of the Seventeenth Century, ed. Wayne 
Franits (London: Routledge, 2016), 73-103. 
104 Watkins, Sutton, and Brown, Masters, 353. 
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FIGURE 4.11 

Jacob Vrel, Woman at the Window, 1654, 

oil on panel, 66.5 x 47.4 cm 
KUNSTHISTORISCHES MUSEUM, VIENNA 


public domain.!°5 From this window she can contemplate the business of the 
street, but she can also interact with neighbors and passersby. This associa- 
tion between women in the neighborhood has already been discussed as an 
important network of female power. The precise actions and thoughts of the 
woman are kept entirely to herself, and the spectator is left to reminisce on her 
own remembered views out a window. Vrel seems primarily interested in the 
familiar setting and pose to which the female viewer could relate but which 
could not be read in a prescriptive way. 

Pieter Janssens, called Elinga (1623-1682), also based his trademark back 
views of women in interiors on Roghman’s compositions. Comparable to 
Roghman’s prints, Janssens’s works usually depict figures immersed in some 
concentrated activity with raking shafts of light illuminating the room. 
Furthermore, his isolated figures in quiet, indoor settings rely on Roghman’s 
compositions, as is evident in a painting of a woman scrubbing kitchenware 
(Fig. 4.12). The left side of the painting resembles the final print in Roghman’s 
series, with a woman viewed from the back standing before a table scrub- 
bing metal plates, with other pieces of kitchenware strewn on the floor and 


105 The window as a liminal space where women have the agency to act as subjects and 
viewers is theorized by Adrian W. B. Randolph, “Renaissance Genderscapes, in Seeff and 
Hartman, Structures and Subjectivities, 21-49. 
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FIGURE 4.12 

Pieter Janssens, Elinga, 
Woman Cleaning Metalware, 
1660s or 1670s, oil on canvas, 
50.8 x 48.2 cm 

PRESENT LOCATION 
UNKNOWN 


table, and with a bright window set in a dark wall above the figure’s head. Like 
Roghman, he focuses on the self-absorbed female figure and her industry, 
which again lends an air of quiet import to her task. 

Caspar Netscher (1635/1639-1684) also incorporated elements from Roghman’s 
print cycle. While working in The Hague early in his career, he painted images 
of singular women performing domestic tasks in rather barren interiors. Like 
Roghman, Netscher carefully places a few relevant still-life items around the 
figures. Netscher’s Lacemaker from 1662 (Fig. 4.13), for example, offers one of 
the most convincing comparisons with her art.!°6 The similarity to her spin- 
ner is immediately apparent, although Netscher’s figure is shown in reverse. 
Both women sit in small slat-back chairs, their faces in lost profile. The women 
both wear a heavy tunic and similar cap. The humble costume and setting of 
both images create a commonplace atmosphere, emphasizing the woman and 
her work, not her surroundings. The minimal setting, sparse objects, and com- 
pressed space concentrate the viewer's attention on the monumental figure in 
both images. And finally, the focused gaze of Netscher’s figure evokes the same 
quiet, yet intently absorbed, mood as Roghman’s women. 


106 John Ingamells also makes a connection between Netscher’s painting and Roghman’s 
series generally in The Wallace Collection. Catalogue of Pictures: IV, Dutch and Flemish 
(London: Trustees of the Wallace Collection, 1992), 246. 
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FIGURE 4.13 

Caspar Netscher, Lacemaker, 1662, oil on 
canvas, 33 x 27 cm 

WALLACE COLLECTION, LONDON 


Around 1655 in Delft, De Hooch also began to depict women in their domes- 
tic settings. Although many of his scenes relate generally to the character of 
Roghman’s prints, one painting, A Courtyard in Delft at Evening: A Woman 
Spinning, from around 1656, particularly shows evidence of her influence 
(Fig. 4.14). Although the settings differ, De Hooch’s figure of a spinner is a near 
duplication of the figure in Roghman’s print. Both women are posed in the 
same unusual viewing angle, seen from the back, and the body of the woman 
obscures most of the spinning wheel. Unlike many images of spinners at this 
time, in which the figures simply sit by the wheel, both artists’ figures are ac- 
tively involved in the process of spinning as they lightly grasp the thread with 
both hands. Even De Hooch’s small slat-back chair can be compared to the 
one found in Roghman’s print. Moreover, the quiet self-absorbed mood of 
the figure relates directly to the atmosphere created by Roghman’s workers, 
and it differs significantly from the human interactions found in many of De 
Hooch’s paintings. 

Similarly isolated figural references to Roghman’s print series can be found 
in a number of De Hooch’s works including his painting A Seated Couple with 
a Standing Woman in a Garden from the early 1660s (Fig. 4.15). Separated from 
the main group of drinking and conversing figures at a table, a brightly lit fe- 
male figure stands bent over in the background. Like Roghman’s scouring fig- 
ure, she is posed in an angled back view with a white cap and with her sleeves 
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FIGURE 4.14 

Pieter de Hooch, A Courtyard 
in Delft at Evening: A Woman 
Spinning, c. 1656, oil on canvas, 
69.3 x 53.8 cm 

ROYAL COLLECTION, LONDON 


FIGURE 4.15 

Pieter de Hooch, A Seated Couple 
with a Standing Woman in a 
Garden, c. 1663-1665, oil on canvas, 
60 x 45.7 cm 

RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM 
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FIGURE 4.16 

Pieter de Hooch, Two Women and 
a Child in a Courtyard, c. 1657, 

oil on panel, 57.4 x 68 cm 
TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART, 
TOLEDO 


rolled up as she vigorously scrubs a pot resting on a barrel. It seems probable 
that this same figure inspired the pose of another woman in his painting Two 
Women and a Child in a Courtyard, from around 1657 (Fig. 4.16). The woman 
at the left, seen from a primarily back view, is shown drawing water in order 
to scrub the dishware scattered on the ground in a manner reminiscent of 
Roghman’s print. The working women in these De Hooch paintings are of the 
same hardy and ordinary stock represented in Roghman’s scenes. As with their 
predecessor, these women’s rigorous toil emphasizes the strenuous nature of 
their labor. 

Roghman’s scouring woman also appears to have inspired the figure in a 
painting of A Woman in a Courtyard attributed to Thomas Wijck (c. 1616/1624- 
1677; Fig. 4.17). In a reversed angle, the plainly dressed woman is similarly 
viewed from the back in a bent-over pose scrubbing a large pot on an elevated, 
wooden worktop. In front of her are rows of shelves holding an assortment of 
kitchenware. The undisturbed and quiet solitude of the woman is amplified 
in this scene due to the looming and encasing architecture of the courtyard. 
And once more it is this isolation of the woman and her preoccupied labor 
obscuring her task that inhibits both voyeurism and didacticism on the part 
of the viewer. 

The general compositional arrangement of a woman busily engaged in her 
household work with a child seated nearby who directly confronts the viewer’s 
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FIGURE 4.17 

Attributed to Thomas Wijck, 
A Woman in a Courtyard, 
1640-1677, oil on panel, 

34.8 x 33 cm 

STAATLICHES MUSEUM 
SCHWERIN, SCHWERIN 


gaze is another situation adopted from Roghman’s Spinner by male artists. 
Jacob Duck (1600-1667), for example, uses the invention for his painting of 
A Woman Ironing, from the 1650s or 1660s (Fig. 4.18). The woman in Duck’s 
painting is seated at a large table in profile view and focuses all her attention 
on her strenuous task. In comparable fashion to Roghman’s women, she is sur- 
rounded by tools referencing her labor: a broom, a rag and wash tub, cooking 
and eating utensils, and a basket of sewing. Also comparable to Roghman’s 
print is the child to the left, who sits on elevated steps before a lighted opening 
to the room, so that she is partly in shadow with raking light. She too holds a 
toy, a whirligig, and she invites the viewer’s gaze with her grinning, outward 
glance. While the child has been associated with folly as the antithesis to the 
woman’s virtuous industry, there seems to be a greater emphasis on the point 
that, like Roghman’s spinner, this woman significantly contributes to both the 
economic and caretaking necessities of the home.!°” 

Pieter Gerritsz. van Roestraten (1630-1700) employs a similar compositional 
arrangement in his depiction of a Woman Baking Pancakes (1670-1679; Fig. 4.19). 
In a fashion comparable to Roghman’s transposal of the topos, Roestraten 


107 The child is identified as a symbol of folly and youth in De Jongh, Tot lering en vermaak, 
gg. Nanette Salomon identifies the woman as a paid laborer in Jacob Duck and the 
Gentrification of Dutch Genre Painting (Doornspijk, Neth.: Davaco, 1998), 135. 
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FIGURE 4.18 

Jacob Duck, A Woman Ironing, 

c. 1650-1665, oil on panel, 42.5 x 33.1 cm 
CENTRAAL MUSEUM, UTRECHT 


FIGURE 4.19 

Pieter Gerritsz. van Roestraten, Woman 
Baking Pancakes, 1678, oil on canvas, 77 x 
65cm 

MUSEUM BREDIUS, THE HAGUE 


omits any significations of evil associated with pancakes. Instead, he pictures a 
mother in profile and very much absorbed with her task in front of the hearth. 
She is accompanied by a large bow] of pancake batter. A delighted child to the 
left and behind her, and again in partial shadow, eats away at a pancake while 
attracting our gaze with a frontal stare. In the nearby wicker cradle, another 
child also peers outwards, which once again prevents the viewer from adopt- 
ing an objectifying gaze. 
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FIGURE 4.20 

Gerard ter Borch, The Reading 
Lesson, c. 1652, oil on panel, 27 x 
25.3 cm 

LOUVRE MUSEUM, PARIS 


Gerard ter Borch’s painting from around 1652 depicting a mother teaching 
her child to read may have also been inspired by Roghman’s composition 
(Fig. 4.20). As Roghman had done in the spinner print, Ter Borch situates the 
woman in a seated three-quarter back view. She holds open a large book in 
order to instruct the frontally posed and elevated child, who is in the process of 
reading. Nevertheless, her thoughts appear to be elsewhere, as her abstracted 
gaze takes the viewer beyond the depicted anecdote to a place of the figure’s 
imaginings. From this point on in his career, Ter Borch frequently employed 
the motif of a woman viewed from a back angle. 

Emanuel de Witte (1617-1692) also began to incorporate this back-viewing 
angle of preoccupied and self-possessed women. Particularly reminiscent of 
Roghman’s prints is his Kitchen Interior of the 1660s (Fig. 4.21). Although there 
is much more of a setting in De Witte's painting, the large hearth and the dis- 
play of metal still-life objects across the foreground is comparable to the final 
scene in Roghman’s series. In the painting, the back-viewed woman opens the 
door of a pantry in the rear of the room. Large windows once again allow in 
a raking shaft of light that dramatically illuminates the back wall. Although a 
dog is included in the scene, all anecdotal or communicative meaning is re- 
duced to a minimum as the woman peacefully engages in her daily work. 

The general tone of Roghman’s prints and her isolation of a singular ab- 
sorbed and seemingly nonposed woman can also be found in the paintings of 
Esaias Boursse (1621-1672). His painting of Woman in a Courtyard, from around 
1660, depicts a muscular and rugged woman leaning over a laundry barrel 
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FIGURE 4.21 

Emanuel de Witte, Kitchen Interior, 
1660s, oil on canvas mounted on 
panel, 48.6 x 41.6 cm 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON 


in a vigorous manner comparable to Roghman’s cleaning woman (Fig. 4.22). 
Furthermore, in his 1656 painting, Interior with Woman Cooking, a woman is 
shown seated in a slat-back chair viewed from a profile position (Fig. 4.23). As 
in Roghman’s print of a pancake baker, she sits before a hearth with a hanging 
pan and her facial features are mostly obscured. In both works, the emphasis is 
on the woman and her preoccupation with her task. 

The general influence of Roghman can also be detected in the art of Vermeer, 
but that influence is mostly in the general treatment of the female figure and 
the mood evoked, rather than in specific compositional borrowings. For ex- 
ample, Vermeer employs a similar concentration on female labor in paintings 
from the late 50s and early 60s like The Milkmaid, from around 1660 (Fig. 4.24). 
The familiar shaft of light through a large window creates the same mood of 
quiet engagement, while focusing attention on the woman’s labor and her pow- 
erful arms. As in Roghman’s scenes, the ordinary setting and common dress 
do little to distract from the monumental woman herself. This highlighting of 
the significant work of women and their absorption in domestic tasks is par- 
ticularly evident in Vermeer’s The Lacemaker, from around 1670 (Fig. 4.25). As 
Roghman had done with her sewing figure, he focuses on the mesmerizing skill 
by directing the woman's gaze, and thus the viewer's gaze, to the intricate and 
delicate manipulation of threads and bobbins. The figure is brought close so 
that a female viewer familiar with the task almost participates with the young 
woman. The appreciation for Vermeer’s work by a woman patron like Maria de 
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FIGURE 4.22 

Esaias Boursse, Woman in a Courtyard, 
c. 1660, oil on canvas, 37.7 x 30 cm 
MUSEUM BOIJMANS VAN BEUNINGEN, 
ROTTERDAM 


FIGURE 4.23 

Esaias Boursse, Interior with 
Woman Cooking, 1656, oil on 
canvas, 51 x 57.8 cm 
WALLACE COLLECTION, 
LONDON 


Knuijt is certainly understandable with respect to such intensely female paint- 
ings. And women not commonly engaged in such industry could still look on 
with amazed approbation at the technical skill required in this difficult work. 
The influence of Roghman’s prints is perhaps more directly evident in 
Vermeer’s Woman Holding a Balance, from around 1663 (Fig. 4.26), which is 
comparable to her Woman with Vanitas Objects. In both images, the lone fe- 
male figure faces left before a heavy table and vanitas objects: expensive cloth 
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FIGURE 4.24 

Johannes Vermeer, The Milkmaid, 
c. 1660, oil on canvas, 45.5 x 41 cm 
RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM 


FIGURE 4.25 
Johannes Vermeer, The Lacemaker, 
c. 1670, oil on canvas, 24.5 x 21 cm 
LOUVRE, PARIS 


in Roghman’s print and pearls and coins in Vermeer’s painting. A diagonal 
shaft of light streams in from the upper left of both works and directs the 
viewer's attention to the quiet and concentrating woman. Roghman employs 
a clock on the wall as a vanitas warning of the transience of earthly existence, 
while Vermeer utilizes a painting of the Last Judgment to signify a similar cau- 
tion about impending death. Roghman’s skull and Vermeer’s inclusion of what 
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FIGURE 4.26 

Johannes Vermeer, Woman Holding 
a Balance, c. 1663, oil on canvas, 
39-7 x 35-5 Cm 

NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART, 
WASHINGTON, DC 


appears to be a mirror reinforce this vanitas meaning, but once again the tone 
is of a very different type than that of the traditional moralizing topos. 

While all the objects mentioned in Vermeer’s painting were symbols that 
could allude to vanity and transience, many scholars have applied alternative 
readings to the work. These include allusions to various virtues, such as mod- 
eration and balance, or associations with the depicted woman’s unborn child 
and remembrances of Mary and Christ.!°8 Difficulties in reading this image 
have primarily been the result of the subtlety of the painting. Unlike many 
vanitas images, neither Vermeer’s woman nor Roghman’s figure are overtly evil 
or worldly; rather, they are portrayed with sensitivity. Roghman’s young woman 
is absorbed with a piece of cloth, a familiar activity of women, as a reminder 
against undue concern with costly apparel. In Vermeer’s painting, the more 
traditional vanitas signifiers of a balance, coins, and pearls are subdued by the 
reverential treatment of the figure. As already discussed, Roghman’s, and con- 
sequently Vermeer’s, figures are not overtly seductive, evil, or worldly; rather, 
in both cases, they are portrayed sympathetically and absorbed in their own 
thoughts. Furthermore, the mirror in the painting can perhaps once again be 


108 Fora summary and bibliography of these interpretations, see Watkins, Sutton, and Brown, 
Masters, 342-44, and Wheelock, Johannes Vermeer, 140-45. The latter catalog suggests 
that Vermeer’s painting derived from Pieter de Hooch’s painting of A Woman Weighing 
Gold (Berlin, Staatliche Museum) because of the male figure originally included in De 
Hooch’s painting. 
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FIGURE 4.27 
Johannes Vermeer, Woman with a 
Pearl Necklace, c. 1662-1665, oil on 
canvas, 55 x 45 cm 
GEMALDEGALERIE, BERLIN 


more rightly viewed as a means to achieving a knowledge of self and one’s place 
in life and after death, as advocated by Visscher’s emblem (Fig. 2.40).109 Like 
Roghman, Vermeer pictures the interiority of his female figure, as he brings 
the life of the mind to the forefront of his depiction. Nevertheless, it is the self- 
possessed subject of the painting, the woman, who controls those thoughts, 
and in this way, she remains elusive and nonobjectifiable to the viewer. 
Vermeer’s painting of a Woman with a Pearl Necklace, from around 1662- 
1665, has been similarly discussed (Fig. 4.27)."° This painting also reflects a 
transposal of the traditional vanitas schema via Vermeer’s elimination of origi- 
nally intended compositional elements that would have signified worldliness 
and sexuality, such as a musical instrument and a map on the wall. Instead, the 
female figure in this painting gazes into a mirror while adorning herself with a 
pearl necklace. But there is nothing evil or seductive about her. She has the ap- 
pearance of utmost modesty and purity. She too seems engaged in a moment 
of self-contemplation rather than vain admiration. And while the subtlety of 
Vermeer’s alterations to traditional vanitas allegories have often been noted, 


109 The alteration of traditional signifiers to convey an absorption with self-knowledge is dis- 
cussed in Wheelock, Johannes Vermeer, 140-45, and Wheelock et al., The Public and the 
Private in the Age of Vermeer, 182-84. 

110 The nontraditional reading of vanitas elements in this painting in combination with a 
discussion of the revealing autoradiography is found in Wheelock, Johannes Vermeer, 


152-55. 
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FIGURE 4.28 

Gabriél Metsu, A Woman at her 
Mirror, c. 1660, oil on panel, 19.2 x 
16.6 cm 

THE WALLACE COLLECTION, 
LONDON 


Geertruydt Roghman has not previously been introduced as a source of inspi- 
ration for these empathetic adjustments. 

Another important successor to Roghman was the artist Gabriél Metsu 
(1629-1667). In several paintings, he bestows the same self-reflective and non- 
condemning attitude on his depictions of the female figure. In his painting 
A Woman at her Mirror, from around 1660 (Fig. 4.28), for example, the mirror 
is no longer a minor accessory in the room: its relationship to the woman is 
the whole focus of the painting. As has been discussed, the theme of a woman 
before a mirror had a long history in Netherlandish art. Previously, the overt 
moralizing of these images had been emphasized via a variety of meaning- 
ful signifiers. Vanitas symbols of bubbles, cut flowers, coins, apes, globes, and 
so on were employed to underscore the censuring nature of the scenes (as in 
Figs. 2.37 and 2.38). In addition, the woman was usually dressed in an expensive 
and revealing costume to signify her worldliness, her vanity, and her tempting 
beauty. As she primped and gazed in self-admiration at her reflection, she was 
typically adorned with costly jewels. While Metsu’s painting has been read as 
representing a similar allegory, there is nothing about this weary figure that 
conveys such a warning. This not-young woman is ordinary and very plainly 
dressed; she is certainly not a licentious temptress. She sits in an unadorned 


111 Adriaan E. Waiboer, Gabriel Metsu: Life and Work. A catalogue raisonné (New Haven, CT: 
Yale University Press, 2012), 44. 
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room with no jewels, coins, or other riches to symbolize worldliness. Instead, 
this woman is caught in a convincing moment of personal contemplation; she 
keeps the subject of her meditation to herself, and nothing in the painting re- 
veals a further intent. The female viewer is invited to take on the subject’s ac- 
tion, which in this representation reminds one of the mirror gazing discussed 
in connection with the cultural heroines and Koerten in particular—the re- 
flection on self-identity and what one’s contribution is in the world and eter- 
nally (Fig. 2.62). 

While there are many other evidences of Roghman’s direct and indirect in- 
fluence, this discussion should suffice to indicate her consequence in terms of 
providing a powerful public model for the viewing of women’s lives by a woman 
and also in helping to diminish the previous emphasis on moralizing symbols 
and didactic meaning in Dutch imagery. I use the term “diminish” because it 
was obviously a gradual process; even one of Roghman’s prints still incorpo- 
rates overt vanitas symbols. Moreover, individual viewers could have attached 
morals to any of these images, according to their own ideologies. In Roghman’s 
four other prints, however, the emphasis has shifted, and attention is focused 
on the intense performance of the enobled domestic task. As demonstrated, 
this perception of domestic scenes was not without power and influence in 
the public sphere of art making, and there is ample evidence that it played an 
important role in the midcentury shift to a less overtly moralizing genre and its 
more sympathetic view of women."? Some of Roghman's influence obviously 
came through direct contact with her easily accessible prints and some was 
certainly indirect and spread through other artists. Nevertheless, her largely ig- 
nored consequence for the development of this important Dutch genre needs 
to be given further attention for its inventive and sympathetic rendering of the 
housewife in her domestic setting. 

This uncovering of Roghman’s influence provides us with a more complete 
idea of viewer reception in Dutch society. Because her prints served as one 
source of what became a flood of domestic image production, one needs to re- 
evaluate the notion that such images were primarily intended as support for a 
patriarchal agenda. In a society that highly valued female domestic roles ideo- 
logically and permitted greater freedom to women experientially, such a read- 
ing seems both ahistorical and overly simplistic. In their own time, Roghman’s 
works would not have been designated as “domestic” scenes or as pictures of 


112 The shift to less moralizing depictions in Dutch art at midcentury was noted early on 
by contributors to the scholarship on meaning in Dutch art (see Watkins, Sutton, and 
Brown, Masters, 60-61, and Anne Walter Lowenthal, “Response to Peter Hecht,” Simiolus: 
Netherlands Quarterly for the History of Art 16 [1986]: 188-90). 
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the “private sphere,’ as in later categorical descriptions of Western art. In the 
seventeenth century, such scenes were frequently identified by the work per- 
formed (e.g., “spinner”), just as male genre imagery was often similarly catego- 
rized (e.g., “pig butcher”)."’3 Contemporary attention was focused on the task 
performed. Thus, the changed perception of the housewife as hardworking 
and capable in the new domestic imagery reveals a general cultural respect 
for the labor and contributions of women. Indeed, the visual fascination with 
domestic activity indicates a status comparable to the attention devoted to 
men’s work. 

In this way, images of domesticity figured large in discussions about the na- 
ture and significance of women. Through participation in Habermas’s public 
discourse, these images of women’s lives bestowed a certain amount of signifi- 
cance and power on women. And because Roghman was given the agency to 
participate in the hegemonic discourse, a more sympathetic view of women 
was advanced early on in this development. The active nature of the dis- 
course, furthermore, made the acceptance of this view possible for both sexes. 
For gazes sympathetic to women, images of domesticity therefore provided 
the pleasurable viewing of women’s consequence in both public and private 
Dutch society. 


4.4 The Allure of the Domestic 


Soon after midcentury, this extraordinary attention given to contemporary 
women had developed to such an extent that images of women in domestic 
settings became one of the most popular subjects in Dutch art. Obviously, 
there was an interest in women’s lives that went well beyond a moralizing 
agenda. This fascination with the world of women has often been discussed in 
connection with Vermeer’s paintings.” His Young Woman with a Water Pitcher, 
from around 1662, is an example of this modern type of housewife imagery 
(Fig. 4.29). The isolated woman with an abstracted gaze is calm and completely 
absorbed in her own thoughts; the viewer is not invited to fashion her into 
a stereotype of the patriarchally controlled wife and mother. Significantly, 
the demands of housewifery are completely absent. While the mere pres- 
ence of a woman in the home may still have conjured up a general sense of 


113 These designations were taken out of the inventories reproduced by Abraham Bredius, 
Kiinstler-Inventare: Urkunden zur Geschichte der Holländischen Kunst des XVIten, XVIIten 
und XVIIIten Jahrhunderts, 4 vols. (The Hague, Neth.: Nijhoff, 1915), 1:229. 

114 In particular, see Alpers, “Art History and Its Exclusions,’ and Honig, “Space of Gender.” 
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FIGURE 4.29 

Johannes Vermeer, Young Woman 
with a Water Pitcher, c. 1662, oil 
on canvas, 45.7 x 40.6 cm 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF 
ART, NEW YORK CITY 


virtue in some viewers, her actions cannot be “read” in a specific moralizing 
way. Instead, there is interest simply in her existence and in the interiority ex- 
pressed in her contemplative pose. For this reason, her actions and thoughts 
are not specifically laid out for the viewer as deserving of either condemnation 
or approbation. She is uninhibited in her intellectual musings. Furthermore, 
her grasping of the window frame is a telling gesture in the scene. Her con- 
nection to the open window suggests a contemplation of things beyond the 
domestic space. As she self-reflects, she can also imagine herself breaching this 
window threshold. 

While other artists’ works have not been discussed much in an empathetic 
feminine vein, there are many examples of this type of domestic imagery. The 
simpler works of Vrel, for example, frequently have this same character, as al- 
ready noted in his painting of a woman looking out a window. A more nar- 
rative depiction of this female world and the exchange between private and 
public space is found in another midcentury painting by Vrel of Two Women 
Conversing (Fig. 4.30). It depicts a woman leaning out a half door in order to 
converse with a female shopper on the street. The emphasis here is on female 
sociability and the autonomy that is engendered by neighborhood networks. 
It is the ordinariness as well as the amicability of the women that attracts the 
viewer's gaze. One can enjoy both aspects of female experience in a world 
where men do not intrude or govern. And due to this lack of male presence, 
the women seem perfectly at ease in their interactions on the public street. 
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FIGURE 4.30 

Jacob Vrel, Two Women Conversing, 

c. 1652-1654, oil on panel, 35.5 x 27.9 cm 
PRESENT LOCATION UNKNOWN 


Furthermore, the genial interaction between the two women suggests the ex- 
tension of female relationships beyond the home sphere advocated to women 
by the prescriptive literature. It recalls the support system of female neighbors 
so often invoked in images and farces of powerful wives meting out punish- 
ment on badly behaved husbands. Via such associations, depictions of the so- 
ciability of women were also representations of collective female power that 
extended beyond the private sphere and into the wider civic arena. 

In addition to depictions of women’s sociability, however, Vrel often al- 
lows the female figure “a room of her own” within the domestic sphere. Vrel’s 
paintings of women reading, uninterrupted by family concerns and domestic 
chores, create a solitude and peace for the female intellect to roam free that 
had not previously been achieved in Dutch art. One particularly compelling 
example is a Woman Reading in a Courtyard, from around 1654-1662, which de- 
picts a middle-aged female reader quietly sitting on a bench with a serene cat 
nestled by her side (Fig. 4.31). She is encompassed on all sides by a stone-paved 
courtyard that has views to the outside world via a window and a pathway. 
Furthermore, she is set back from the viewer in the perspectival space to en- 
sure that the figure cannot be disturbed or manipulated by the viewer. Above 
and behind her is a storage space that holds domestic furnishings to indicate 
her proximity to the home. The book that she holds is small in format, and 
she seems completely engaged in studying its contents. Due to the fact that 
she is not reading a Bible or any other recognizable text, she does not bear the 
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FIGURE 4.31 

Jacob Vrel, Woman Reading in a Courtyard, 
c. 1654-1662, oil on panel, 61 x 48 cm 
PRESENT LOCATION UNKNOWN 


allegorical or moralizing references attached to paintings of female readers by 
other artists.!!5 Instead, both her literacy and her agency to acquire knowledge 
are emphasized, and these aspects would have been appreciated by female 
viewers wanting to engage in similar scholarly pursuits, like the Visscher sis- 
ters or Van Schurman. 

Vrel explores another aspect of women’s culture in his painting of the 
Lying-in Room, from around 1654-1662 (Fig. 4.32). The space depicted in this 
painting is truly a female space where women have dominion as they take 
charge of the care and recuperation of the woman who has recently given birth. 
In this regard, it is important to note that female patients in the seventeenth 
century were mostly tended to by medical women, including midwives and 
practitioners of popular medicine."® There is a general respect for the man- 
ner in which the women calmly and competently move about in the charm of 
the modest domestic setting. It is the type of female imagery in which a male 
viewer seems particularly excluded by his lack of familiarity with the women’s 
work being performed and by the dominant female culture of the scene. 


115 Franits, for example, points to a Portrait of a Family by an artist from the School of Thomas 
de Keyser in which the mother holds a copy of Houwelyck (see Paragons, 5-7). He also em- 
ploys portraits of old women reading the Bible to demonstrate their virtuous preparation 
for death (163-64). 

116 Price, Dutch Society, 101-2. 
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FIGURE 4.32 

Jacob Vrel, Lying-in Room, 

c. 1654-1662, oil on panel, 71 x 
58.5 cm 

PRESENT LOCATION UNKNOWN 


This new interest in the culture of women is also consistently investigated in 
the affordable art of Quiringh van Brekelenkam (c. 1622-c. 1679). Indeed, most 
of his oeuvre depicts different aspects of the woman in the home. While at 
times his art becomes a bit more anecdotal, it still reflects an intrigue with 
the details of women’s lives and with female society. This keen fascination 
deals with many aspects of the world of women: their daily activities, their 
domestic realm, their public interactions, and their association and alliance 
with other women. Like Vrel, he displays an interest in the social bond between 
female patients and female healers. In A Woman Letting Blood, from around 
1661 (Fig. 4.33), the intense work of the old woman on her younger patient is 
the focus for the painted women and also for female viewers. The bespectacled 
bleeder is shown in the process of “cupping” in order to create a vacuum effect 
and remove blood from the patient for the balancing of her humours. Women, 
in particular, were seen as being in need of this practice due to the medical be- 
lief that they were prone to furor uterinus (uterine hysteria). In order to relieve 
these symptoms, excess blood in women had to be eliminated.” Once again, 


117 For a thorough analysis of furor uterinus and phlebotomy in the early modern era, see 
Dixon, Perilous Chastity. 
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FIGURE 4.33 

Quiringh van Brekelenkam, A Woman 
Letting Blood, c. 1661, oil on panel, 47.9 x 
36.7 cm 

MAURITSHUIS, THE HAGUE 


the distinct and exclusive female culture created in this scene would have pro- 
vided memories of similar intimate interactions for female viewers.!!8 

One of Van Brekelam’s most used subjects was the conversational ex- 
change between women out visiting in the neighborhood. Oftentimes this 
female sociability cuts across lines of class as mistresses, maids, and vendors 
come together and converse and empathize with each other.!9 For example, 
Van Brekelenkam’s painting of Women Engaged in Conversation, from 1661 
(Fig. 4.34), depicts a common activity in which two women who appear to be 
a housewife and her maid listen intently to an older visitor who still wears her 
outdoor clothes and hat.!2° A female viewer would perhaps be intrigued by 
the storytelling, and she could easily imagine herself engaged in the intimate 
exchange, while a male viewer would be somewhat prevented from doing the 


118 For a discussion on the history of this painting and its possible relation to Fig. 4.34, 
see Ariane van Suchtelen et al., Genre paintings in the Mauritshuis (The Hague, Neth.: 
Mauritshuis; Zwolle, Neth.: Waanders, 2016), 67-71. 

119 Martha Hollander discusses several examples of the kinship between women and their 
maids in An Entrance for the Eyes. 

120 While Elizabeth A. Honig interprets this image as a depiction of a “bleeder” telling the for- 
tune of the seated woman, it need not necessarily be so (see “Jeugdige nieuwsgierigheid 
en oudwijvenpraat in pendant schilderijen van Q. G. van Brekelenkam, ca. 1620-88,” 
Antiek 23 [1988]: 142-49). The old woman seems more engaged in gossip, and she does 
not hold up the woman’s palm to be read. 
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FIGURE 4.34 

Quiringh van Brekelenkam, Women 
Engaged in Conversation, 1661, oil on panel, 
47 x 36 cm 

RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM 


same. This scenario, in multiple variations, is played out in numerous paintings 
by the artist. At times the interactions are between older and younger women, 
while in other instances they take place between women of different status. In 
one such image, a well-dressed woman shopper visits in the kitchen of a hum- 
bly clad figure who has her sleeves rolled up, baring her muscular forearms 
(Fig. 4.35). This latter figure is busy scouring a pot with several utensils laid out 
in the foreground, but she still glances up from her labor to listen to the narra- 
tive of her neighbor. A child, half in shadow, stands in the background looking 
toward the viewer. It is significant with this figural grouping that the image 
is still reminiscent of the compositional details found in Roghman’s prints, 
which helped to initiate this keen interest in the world of women. 

Many of these examples demonstrate that there was a preponderant inter- 
est in the domestic world of women that went well beyond a patriarchal dic- 
tum that women should virtuously isolate themselves in the home in order 
to perform their household duties. The domestic image was frequently used 
to explore the social and contemplative moments of women in addition to 
replicating their work.?! The home became the setting for numerous images 


121 The contemplative nature of domestic imagery has been discussed in studies on Dutch 
art; however, this aspect is usually confined to discussions of Vermeer (see, for example, 
Alpers, “Art History and Its Exclusions”; Wheelock, Johannes Vermeer; and Wieseman, 
Chapman, and Franits, Vermeer’s Women). 
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FIGURE 4.35 

Quiringh van 
Brekelenkam, Women 
Engaged in Conversation, 
1660, oil on panel, 40.7 x 
51.3 cm 

PRESENT LOCATION 
UNKNOWN 


of women engaged in creating art, playing musical instruments, writing, and 
reading texts.!22 While many scenes of women reading, writing, and making 
music have been associated with allusions to absent lovers, there are other pos- 
sible significations evoked by these activities.!23 

In relation to these images, it is important to recall the eulogizing of cul- 
tural heroines discussed in Chapter 2. These women had been praised for their 
scholarly, musical, and artistic accomplishments throughout the seventeenth 
century. Both men and women had dedicated poems and texts to them and 
their accomplishments. In particular, Van Schurman was constantly renewed 
in the Dutch cultural memory as an outstanding example of the scholarly stat- 
ure to which women could aspire. Skills in the arts were socially useful to her 
and other women who wanted to be included as part of the educated elite.l2* 
Accompanied by her tools of cultivation, she had been immortalized in nu- 
merous widely disseminated print images. 


122 Davis discusses the greater opportunities for women of the early modern era to become 
educated and gain skills in Women on the Margins. 

123 Joanna Woodall, “Love Is in the Air: Amor as Motivation and Message in Seventeenth- 
Century Netherlandish Painting,’ Art History 19 (1996): 208-64; Sluijter, Seductress of 
Sight; Eric Jan Sluijter, Rembrandt and the Female Nude (Amsterdam: Amsterdam Univer- 
sity Press, 2006); H. Rodney Nevitt Jr., Art and the Culture of Love (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2003); Wheelock et al., The Public and the Private in the Age of Vermeer, 
178-80; and Peter C. Sutton, Lisa Vergara, and Ann Jensen Adams, eds., Love Letters: Dutch 
Genre Paintings in the Age of Vermeer (London: Frances Lincoln, 2003). 

124 Edwin Buijsen, “Music in the Age of Vermeer,” in Haks and van der Sman, Dutch Society in 
the Age of Vermeer, 106-23. Buijsen notes that Huygens used his musical abilities to make 
influential connections with members of the Dutch court (114). 
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Of importance in this regard was the appearance of several new stimuli for 
Schurmanic devotion at midcentury. First, the several editions of Opuscula 
from 1648 to 1672, which included the lauding verses of many of her admirers, 
aided this heroine worship. Furthermore, the many editions of Cats’s collected 
works meant that Van Schurman’s image and the accompanying praise of her 
many accomplishments in learning, art, and music would also reach a large 
public. The appearance of Suyderhoef’s eulogizing portrait print at midcen- 
tury also helped to spread her fame. Finally, and perhaps most importantly, 
Van Dalen and Van Ceulen’s joint venture to market the popular image of Van 
Schurman in print appeared in 1661. This glorifying portrait of the heroine in 
front of her lauding cloth of honor was surrounded by the various artistic, liter- 
ary, and musical tools that had helped her to construct her fame. As has been 
previously demonstrated, such encomia in honor of the “Utrecht Minerva” 
enabled women to imagine themselves in similarly renowned positions, but 
the tributes also predisposed the society generally to view the education and 
accomplishment of women as a desirable undertaking. Consequently, artists 
depicting women in the home in the later half of the seventeenth century also 
deemed the learning of women to be of value and interest as subject matter. 

Female letter writers and readers, for example, became an important theme 
in Dutch art. It seems probable that these images invited memories of, and 
associations with, the intellectual pursuits of women like Van Schurman. And 
while such depictions have mostly been interpreted as correspondence be- 
tween lovers, it is imperative to remember that letter writing was an important 
process by which women could discuss their opinions regarding politics, reli- 
gion, philosophy, and even the position of women in the seventeenth century.!*5 
It was a means by which women could demonstrate their literacy and erudi- 
tion in another aspect of self-fashioning. Since letters had long been linked to 
intellectualism and the skills of reading, writing, and literacy generally,!*° the 
prolific representation of women’s engagement in these pursuits helped con- 
struct a sense of Dutch women as well educated. Furthermore, it should be 
remembered that Van Schurman’s famous treatise on female education began 
as a series of letters between herself and Rivet. It will also be recalled that Van 
Ostade’s portrait of Questiers represented her in the process of reading a letter. 


125 The significance of letter writing for Dutch women in allowing them to be part of public 
discourse is discussed in a collection of essays edited by Annemarie Armbrust, Marguérite 
Corporaal, and Marjolein van Dekken entitled “Dat gy mij niet vergeet”: Correspondentie 
van vrouwen in de zeventiende en achttiende eeuw (Amsterdam: Aksant, 2006). Traditional 
amorous interpretations are emphasized in Sutton, Vergara, and Adams, Love Letters. 
Muizelaar and Phillips discuss letter writing as an attribute of ideal feminine attractive- 
ness in Picturing Men and Women in the Dutch Golden Age (120). 

126 Bodar, “Erasmus,” 17—68. 
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FIGURE 4.36 

Johannes Vermeer, A Lady 
Writing, c. 1665, oil on canvas, 
45 x 39.9 cm 

NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART, 
WASHINGTON, DC 


Female correspondents often used letter writing to share their ideas in sup- 
port of women’s education and abilities with one another, such as in the cor- 
respondence between Van Schurman and women like De Gournay, Makin, and 
Anna Visscher. Some of these letters were later published in Van Schurman’s 
text Opuscula, and they bolstered her reputation as a learned woman. The 
letters between the Visscher sisters and their male admirers were also frequently 
published in influential texts by Huygens and others. Thus, letter writing became a 
platform for future publication of one's ideas in a public forum. Even the nonelite 
women of Dutch society were often literate enough to write letters to their family 
members.!2” And such correspondence suggested another role for women in the 
public world that extended beyond the purely domestic sphere.!28 

With an understanding of the type of role modeling that took place in the 
Republic between the cultural heroines and their successors, a reassessment 
of the numerous images of female letter writers is critical. Letter writing imag- 
ery in general was a new development in seventeenth-century Dutch art and 
many of these scenes focused on women. Vermeer chose to represent women 
with letters in six different paintings. One of these images, A Lady Writing, 
from around 1665, is particularly intriguing in that the young woman unusu- 
ally interrupts her writing to look up directly at the viewer (Fig. 4.36). She still 


127 Netty van Megen discusses the letters of ordinary women of the lower classes in “Ick ver- 
langh hard nae een brief,’ 25-47. 
128 Van Elk, Early Modern Women's Writing, 48-60. 
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FIGURE 4.37 

Cornelis van Dalen 11 after Cornelis 
Janssens van Ceulen, Anna Maria van 
Schurman, 1648-1664, engraving and 
etching, 304 x 245 mm 
RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM 


has hold of her quill, which hovers over the letter on the table with an ink- 
stand nearby. The figure is cropped, and she fills much of the picture space. A 
darkened painting on the back wall and the dim interior provide essentially 
no other signifiers of meaning in the work. It has been convincingly suggested 
that the work may be a portrait.!2° The distinctiveness of her facial features 
and the boldness with which she confronts the viewer strongly support this 
suggestion. The notion that a young woman might want to be portrayed in 
the active pose of an educated writer of letters is convincing considering the 
legacy of scholarly heroines in the Republic. Moreover, the proposed date of 
the painting once again comes only a few years after the issuing of Van Dalen 
and Van Ceulen’s commercial print of Van Schurman (Fig. 4.37). In the lower 
left corner of this print hang her writing implements as reminders of her schol- 
arly correspondences. This revival of Schurmanic enthusiasm may well have 
inspired the significant outpouring of images dedicated to the learned accom- 
plishments of women from the 1660s till the end of the Golden Age. 

In addition, the lute in the upper left corner of this print was a reminder of 
Van Schurman’s musical talents, which were commented on by several con- 
temporaries. It is revealing that Vermeer and other artists chose to frequently 


129 Wheelock, Johannes Vermeer, 156-59, and Lisa Vergara, “Women, Letters, Artistic Beauty: 
Vermeer’s Theme and Variations,” in Sutton, Vergara, and Adams, Love Letters, 50-62. 
Vergara suggests that this portrayal is related to the typical love theme but allows that it 
might also have represented the proper behavior of an upper-class, educated woman (55). 
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FIGURE 4.38 

Johannes Vermeer, Woman with a 
Lute, c. 1662, oil on canvas, 51.4 x 
45.7 cm 

METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, 
NEW YORK CITY 


represent women with instruments of varying types in their paintings after 
midcentury. His painting of Woman with a Lute, from about 1662, depicts a fe- 
male musician in a darkened interior and seated at a table that presumably 
holds her musical sheets (Fig. 4.38). She is not only engaged in playing her lute, 
but she also expertly perfects the sound of her instrument. While she tunes, 
she gazes out the window, with the light from outdoors illuminating her fore- 
head. Perhaps this effect is a further comment on the learning and cultivation 
of her young mind. Her lingering view to the outside world, in conjunction 
with the map of Europe on the wall, may have connoted the desire to attract 
attention to her skill in the broader public arena, as Van Schurman had done. 
Janssens’s works also convey the quiet appeal of a woman in the domes- 
tic interior engrossed in these types of pursuits. His painting from the late 
166os, Woman Playing a Guitar, exhibits a similar engagement of the woman 
in her skilled activity (Fig. 4.39). Completely oblivious to onlookers through 
her turned pose, she concentrates on her music making— not for public dis- 
play, but for her own pleasure. Her very personal and secluded enjoyment in 
her music reminds one of Huygens’s descriptions of his escapes to his own 
room in order to enjoy the soothing effects of making music.!°° The fascination 
for the artist, and vicariously for the viewer, is in the enacting of this familiar, 
yet accomplished, endeavor. The female viewer may share in the action, but 


130 _Buijsen, “Music in the Age of Vermeer,’ 113. 
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FIGURE 4.39 

Pieter Janssens (Elinga), Woman Playing 
a Guitar, c. 1655-1665, oil on canvas 
PHOENIX ART MUSEUM, PHOENIX 


FIGURE 4.40 

Pieter Janssens (Elinga), Woman 
Reading, c. late 1660s, oil on canvas, 
75.5 x 63.5 cm 

ALTE PINAKOTHEK, MUNICH 


she cannot interfere with the woman’s concentration or deny her this self- 
possessed attitude. 

Janssens’s Woman Reading, from the late 1660s, depicts another woman in 
a back view, holding up a small book (Fig. 4.40). Like Roghman’s figures, her 
absorption in her own reading keeps the viewer at a distance and allows her the 
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FIGURE 4.41 

Quiringh van Brekelenkam, Lacemaker with a 
Child, 1663, 47.5 x 34 cm 

PRIVATE COLLECTION 


privacy of her own thoughts and imaginings. The reading of certain texts could 
provide role models for young women via their glorifications of various hero- 
ines and their inclusion of women’s writings. Hence, her activity could well have 
referenced the positive aspects regarding the level of education and intelligence 
of both noteworthy female writers and ordinary female readers in the Republic. 

It is also important to observe that many women are shown helping their 
children to read, as in the previously discussed Ter Borch painting (Fig. 4.20). 
These images further emphasize the value of women’s education for the future 
literacy and success of the Republic. Significantly, many depictions of women 
engaged in textile arts portray a book lying nearby, as in Van Brekelenkam’s 
Lacemaker with a Child, from 1663 (Fig. 4.41). In this painting, the juxtaposi- 
tion of these two cultivated practices, lacemaking and reading, has the effect of 
honoring both pursuits. The woman’s calm demeanor as she deftly works the 
bobbins on her lacemaking cushion, as she pursues knowledge with her book, 
and as she tends her child signals that she is able to “juggle it all”; she has truly 
become one of Van Beverwijck’s heroic housewives. Furthermore, it will be re- 
called that the textile arts were pursued by several of the famous female artists 
of the Golden Age, including Van Schurman, Van Godewijk, and Koerten. 

The works of Metsu, as already witnessed, frequently picture the impressive 
figure of a woman absorbed with her own thoughts and actions. His painting 
of a Woman Playing the Harpsichord, from around 1665, conveys this same cul- 
tural fascination with the accomplishments of women (Fig. 4.42). The cropped 
and monumentalized woman is lost in contemplation, as she almost absent- 
mindedly strikes the keys. Unaware of the viewer, she is entranced with the 
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FIGURE 4.42 

Gabriél Metsu, Woman Playing the 
Harpsichord, c. 1665, oil on wood, 23.9 x 
19.9 cm 

PETIT PALAIS, PARIS 


FIGURE 4.43 

Gabriël Metsu, Woman Drawing, c. 1655- 
1660, oil on panel, 36.3 x 30.7 cm 

THE NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON 


melodic air she is performing. The musical skills that she demonstrates have 
now achieved an alluring charm that captivates the spectator in the same man- 
ner that the subject herself has become enchanted by the music. 

In Metsu's painting of a Woman Drawing, c. 1655-1660, Metsu depicts a 
similarly space-dominating young female completely engrossed in her task 
(Fig. 4.43). Significantly, the objects gathered around her are reminiscent of the 
tools associated with images of Van Schurman, Ruysch, and Schalcken, which 
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FIGURE 4.44 

Anonymous, Girl Drawing, second half of 
the seventeenth century, oil on canvas, 
27 x 22.5 CM 

PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM OF ART, 
PHILADELPHIA 


include artistic implements such as the easel, canvas, drawings, and plaster 
models— and scholarly symbols such as books and a globe. The drawing of 
a nude on the table is particularly important. Such study of human anatomy 
demonstrates the seriousness of her artistic study, and this pursuit by the fe- 
male artist was much more frequently depicted in images after midcentury. 

An anonymous painting of about the same period, for example, similarly 
shows a young woman in the process of drawing a nude with several other 
figure studies on the table (Fig. 4.44). With such signifiers, the female view- 
er is sympathetically included in, and intrigued by, the skilled actions of the 
women; she is readily able to imagine herself employed in comparable en- 
deavors. As a result, the young artists both reflect a general societal veneration 
of these female skills and further help to construct cultural norms that en- 
courage these accomplishments for women. In addition, there may have been 
one other impetus for this new representation of the woman artist and her 
study of the figure. In Van Dalen and Van Ceulen’s print to the right of Van 
Schurman’s exalted portrait, there are some artistic tools that reference her 
skills in that practice. Included in the upper right is a clothed figure study of a 
woman. Perhaps painters wanted to equate their own depictions of the skilled 
woman artist with this celebrated luminary of the female sex. Nevertheless, 
women of less fame and less wealth could still relate their own artistic prac- 
tices to these female artists, whether that was in glass engraving, embroidery, 
paper cutting, or other media. 

Eglon van der Neer (1634-1703) also treated the subject of the learned 
woman in painting. A lone female figure in contemplative study is the 
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FIGURE 4.45 

Eglon van der Neer, Woman Reading, c. 1665, 

oil on canvas, 38.1 x 27.9 cm 

METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YORK 
CITY 


FIGURE 4.46 

Eglon van der Neer, A Lady Drawing, c. 1665, 
oil on panel, 30.3 x 25.6 cm 

WALLACE COLLECTION, LONDON 


subject of his Woman Reading, from around 1665 (Fig. 4.45). She is situated 
in an unadorned setting with only her scholarly tools around her. Pausing 
while turning her pages, she sits arrested in a moment of meditation. On 
the simple table are the familiar writing accessories associated with Van 
Schurman and a candle by which she can continue her educational pur- 
suits. A similar painting of cultivated skills is found in his image of A Lady 
Drawing, from around 1665 (Fig. 4.46). Here, a young woman gazes at the 
plaster casts of the ancient Borghese Gladiator and of François Duquesnoy’s 
Santa Susanna while trying to capture their appearance on her drawing 
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paper! The overwhelmingly dark settings in these two paintings help to 
create a hushed and reverential tone, and the women’s glowing portrayals in 
the midst of this blackness emerge as all the more captivating through this 
stark juxtaposition. Both of these seriously engaged young women are an em- 
bodiment of the cultural value placed on cultivated women in this society. 
Furthermore, they model the aspirations of other young females who desire to 
achieve the learning and renown of women like Van Schurman and the many 
cultural heroines of the seventeenth century. 

Toward the end of the century, the number of genre depictions of women 
engaged in artistic pursuits increased. Pieter van der Werff (1665-1722) and 
Steen are two of the artists who represented women studying and drawing after 
plaster casts in a manner similar to the paintings of Metsu and Van der Neer. 
The inclusion of these casts with women artists is something new in the later 
Golden Age, and it should be recalled that Schalcken also inserted a sculpted 
bust in her previously discussed self-portrait dating from the later seventeenth 
century (Fig. 2.78). Such images imply a much more advanced study of art than 
would be necessary for the dabblings of mere dilletantes. In fact, the inclusion 
of sculpture for examination and tutelage occurs in several genre scenes and 
portraits of male artists in the seventeenth century. Gerard Dou, for example, 
employs them in portrayals of male artists in their studios.!32 And artists like 
Van Musscher inserted figural studies and sculpted works such as the Borghese 
Gladiator into his Self-Portrait (1679) in order to demonstrate his erudition and 
his skill (Fig. 4.47). In this same manner, the women often manifest their ear- 
nest purpose by studying sculptural models in order to accurately portray the 
human anatomy in these genre scenes. It seems plausible that this subject mat- 
ter stemmed in part from increasing numbers of women creating art during 
the second half of the century, and importantly, investigations have recovered 
the names of many previously unfamiliar women artists of the Republic.!33 

Another female art pupil is depicted in a painting by a follower of Frans 
van Mieris 1 (1635-1681), from around 1670-1680 (Fig. 4.48). The woman is 
viewed through a window niche that restricts the viewer from interrupting the 
young artist's concentration. Her turned profile pose allows a glimpse of her 
forward-projecting drawing, but we see very little of her face. In this manner, 
her occupation becomes more significant than her beauty. As a result, she has 


131 These types of refined images are considered to be part of a new aristocratic genre catego- 
ry labeled “the elegant modern” by Eddy Schavemaker, Eglon van der Neer (1635/36-1703): 
His Life and His Work, trans. Michael Hoyle (Doornspijk, Neth.: Davaco, 2010), 85-91. 

132 For examples and discussion, see Sluijter, De lof der schilderkunst, 23, 32, 156. 

133 Kloek, Sengers, and Tobé, Vrouwen en Kunst. 
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FIGURE 4.47 

Michiel van Musscher, Self-Portrait, 
1679, oil on panel, 57 x 46.5 cm 
SCHIELANDSHUIS, ROTTERDAM 


FIGURE 4.48 

Frans van Mieris 1, Woman Artist, 
16705, oil on panel, 27.5 x 22.5 cm 
PRESENT LOCATION UNKNOWN 
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FIGURE 4.49 

Johannes Voorhout 1, Woman Artist, late 
seventeenth century, oil on canvas, 48.5 x 
40.3 cm 

WORCESTER ART MUSEUM, WORCESTER 


the appearance of a serious practitioner of art with her charcoal, her drawing 
sheets, and her use of a plaster model to study human anatomy. Intimations 
that such diligent practice will eventually bring her fame are perhaps suggest- 
ed by the cloth of honor in the background. 

Johannes Voorhout I (1647-1722) treated the theme of female artists in two 
known instances in which a woman is accompanied by casts of ancient sculp- 
ture, an easel, and other artistic tools. In both examples, a cloth of honor is 
hung behind the female artist, which hearkens back to earlier portrait types 
for famous women artists. One of the representations depicts a woman paint- 
ing at an easel with a large copy of the Farnese Hercules situated as her guide 
(Fig. 4.49). In his other version of the theme, the young woman's model for 
study is an écorché, which definitively conveys a sincere study of anatomy 
(Fig. 4.50). Such serious scrutiny of human musculature was advocated by the 
renowned Dutch artist and theorist Gerard de Lairesse (1641-1711) in his texts 
intended for tutelage in drawing and painting.!34 The engagement of a woman 
in these pursuits is testament to the enhancement of women’s reputations as 
artists by the end of the century. For this same purpose, Voorhout includes 
books and a globe in the background as familiar references to female learning 
and accomplishment. In this manner, the young woman becomes the ideal 


134 The head and figure models may well have stemmed from examples in his texts (see 
Gerard de Lairesse, Grondlegginge der teeken-konst [Amsterdam: Willem de Coup, 1701], 
and Het groot schilderboek [Amsterdam: Willem de Coup, 1707]). 
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FIGURE 4.50 

Johannes Voorhout 1, Woman Artist, 
1662-1723, oil on canvas, 76 x 61cm 
INSTITUUT COLLECTIE NEDERLAND, 
AMSTERDAM 


FIGURE 4.51 

Richard Brakenburgh, Woman Artist, 
1670-1702, oil on panel, 30.3 x 25.5 cm 
PRIVATE COLLECTION 


descendant of Van Schurman; besides being artistic, she is knowledgeable and 
literate, which is additionally indicated by the letter she has readied for deliv- 
ery by the servant. 

One of the most surprising subversions of the male artistic genius at work in 
his studio is found in a painting by Richard Brakenburgh (1650-1702; working 
period 1670-1702; Fig. 4.51). The woman artist is seated painting at her easel, 
and she is surrounded by plaster casts and figural studies to demonstrate her 
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highly skilled abilities and her serious pursuits as an artist. Beyond these dis- 
ruptive alterations to the traditional representation of the male artist in his 
studio, however, Brakenburgh reverses the usual situation of male artist and fe- 
male model as Leyster had done earlier in the century. The woman artist amaz- 
ingly depicts a man playing a lute on her canvas, in a manner reminiscent of 
so many posings of female figures. Brakenburgh’s breaching of gender norms 
in this genre painting demonstrates how powerful the position of the female 
artist had become by the end of the century. 

Images such as these indicate that there were certain artists who emphati- 
cally chose to alter the presentation of women in the domestic sphere. In part, 
this change was influenced by female self-imaging, and certainly the familiar 
activities represented would have appealed to the female patron. They were ac- 
tivities associated with the images and texts honoring famous women through- 
out the century. Such an artistic phenomenon reveals the development of 
changed attitudes toward women’s character and abilities generally from the 
late sixteenth through the seventeenth centuries. This focus on the culture of 
women and the intriguing character of their lives was new and certainly con- 
tributed to a growing and profound respect for women generally. Thus, these 
works proclaim a perception of women in the home as influential in the soci- 
ety at large. Acknowledging this alternative view not only provides insight into 
attitudes regarding housewives, but also reveals the considerable public im- 
port of the domestic realm. Clearly, housewives and the domestic realm were 
so significant that they generated more public discourse than almost any other 
cultural topic. Such a phenomenon insists that domesticity, like patriarchy, is a 
relative term and should not automatically be associated with powerlessness. 
Obviously, domesticity’s import and significance in this early modern society, 
as exhibited by its art and literature, would have bestowed an amount of power 
on the ruler of this realm. 

This heerschappij of housewives is frequently represented in domestic 
genre scenes. Images of the home rarely contain fathers, and when they are 
present, they are usually relegated to an insignificant position, often in the 
background, of the composition. Women dominate these scenes, and they are 
frequently shown instructing children, servants, and vendors in their duties. A 
significant example of this type of authoritarian imagery is depicted in a 1663 
painting by Van Brekelenkam (Fig. 4.52). Here, the mother is enthroned in the 
center of the composition, with children and maidservant gathered around 
following her example and attending to her commands. The man of the house- 
hold is only minimally referenced in the portrait on the back wall. It has been 
suggested that this is a genrefied family portrait, in which case the husband’s 
significance has been significantly reduced in relation to the powerful position 
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FIGURE 4.52 Quiringh van Brekelenkam, Interior with Three Women 
and a Girl, 1663, oil on panel, 50 x 49.5 cm 
KUNSTHAUS, ZURICH 


of his wife.!5 De Hooch particularly repeated the theme of housewives rul- 
ing in the home through the instruction of maids and children. In one of his 
paintings, A Woman and her Maid in a Courtyard, from around 1660 (Fig. 4.53), 
the busy and commanding Dutch housewife is shown in a back view, gesturing 
directives to the kneeling maid in the preparation of the fish she displays. The 
only male presence is the insignificant man approaching on the path in the 
background, but he has no authority or import in this scene. Instead, perfect 
peace and order in the home are achieved through the vigilant oversight of the 
woman. Thus, a kind of matriarchal ideal was constructed in which women 
reigned supreme in the domestic sphere without the interference of men. 

In light of this fascination with and respect for women’s domestic culture, as 
witnessed in the visual arts of the period, a credible analysis of Dutch housewife 


135 León Krempel suggests that it may be a family portrait in the guise of a genre scene in 
“Bildnisse in Genrebildern,” in Ekkart, Face Book, 351-58. 
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FIGURE 4.53 

Pieter de Hooch, A Woman and her Maid 
in a Courtyard, c. 1660, oil on canvas, 
73.7 x 62.6 cm 

THE NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON 


imagery cannot ignore the public power and visibility these works provided for 
women. Clearly, images of domesticity figured large in the discourse over the 
nature and significance of women. These images emphasized the importance 
of women and domestic activity for the well-being, and even survival, of the 
society. Through participation in the public discourse, these domestic images 
bestowed significance and power on women. Furthermore, because women 
like Roghman helped fashion female identity from the outset of this artistic 
phenomenon, a sympathetic view of women was advanced. The active nature 
of the discourse made the acceptance of this view possible for both sexes. For 
certain women, this familiar imaging of females provided evidence of a so- 
ciety where patriarchy did not go uncontested. And for gazes sympathetic to 
women, images of domesticity consequently provided the pleasurable viewing 
of women’s consequence in both the public and private spheres. 


4.5 Women and Civic Institutions 


The exaltation of housewifely roles in the public sphere can be specifically 
witnessed in the civic appointments of women as caretakers of various chari- 
table institutions. As stated earlier, these important positions of governesses, 
or regentesses, were not allowed to women elsewhere, and the offices clearly 
bestowed an amount of public prestige on the appointees. There is evidence 
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FIGURE 4.54 Michiel van Musscher, Portrait of Sara Anthonis, 1671, 
oil on canvas, 100.5 x 88.5 cm 
PRESENT LOCATION UNKNOWN 


of substantial competition for these roles, as they were critical for enhancing 
one’s status and opportunities among the urban elites in the Republic.!%6 
Visual confirmation of the esteem associated with these positions is found 
in the singular and group portraits portraying women in these roles. An inter- 
esting example of this is Van Musscher’s Portrait of Sara Anthonis, from 1671 
(Fig. 4.54). According to early descriptions of the now-lost painting, Sara’s name 
and that of her husband, Jan Jansz. Muijser of the Herengracht in Amsterdam, 


136 ©AnneE. C. McCants, Civic Charity in a Golden Age: Orphan Care in Early Modern Amsterdam 
(Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1997). The legal power of regentesses is discussed 
in Schmidt, “Gelijk hebben, gelijk Krijgen?” 109-25. Ariadne Schmidt also discusses the 
power of regentesses to maintain their rights against regents and to preserve their posi- 
tions in seventeenth-century orphanages in “Managing a Large Household: The Gender 
Division of Work in Orphanages in Dutch Towns in the Early Modern Period, 1580-1800,” 
History of the Family 13 (2008): 42-57. 
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are written on letters found on the table.!37 In addition, her age, seventy-two, 
is inscribed on the map hanging on the back wall, as well as the age of her pic- 
tured servant, forty-seven. While Anthonis is shown seated at a table in a do- 
mestic interior, there is a profusion of business objects on the table that appear 
at odds with typical depictions of women’s work. Insight into this seeming con- 
tradiction is provided by an early identification accompanying the painting, 
which indicates that she is a regentess of an Amsterdam charity.!°8 Clearly, she 
chose to have herself depicted competently administrating the commerce as- 
sociated with this position via the account books and papers, purse and coins, 
and writing implements scattered about her on the table. Records reveal that 
her brother, Abraham Anthonis, acted as guardian for some of the children 
from the orphanage in Amsterdam, so perhaps this is the charity with which 
she was involved. Whatever her position as caretaker of the needy, she is rep- 
resented as an honorable and capable female administrator who expands her 
housewifely role to successfully manage the affairs of a public institution with- 
out the intervention of her husband or other male authorities. In this position, 
she obviously commanded a considerable degree of respect. 

Another genrified portrait of a charitable housewife is found in Hendrick 
Bloemaert’s (1601/1602-1672) painting Maria van Pallaes’s Annual Distribution 
of Food to the Poor, from 1657 (Fig. 4.55). Van Pallaes (1587-1664), who was a 
wealthy Catholic widow, established a foundation to aid the poor of Utrecht in 
1651. The large refectory of the institution is painted in the background of the 
scene with an inscription over the doorway that memorializes the founder and 
her charity. This eulogizing portrait originally hung as a chimneypiece in this 
building. Van Pallaes is shown seated before a crowd of suffering individuals, 
and one of these figures veneratingly gestures her thanks back to the bene- 
factor. From a throne-like chair in the foreground, Van Pallaes instructs two 
servants in the distribution of grain, and before her are barrels of butter and 
cheese. These were the commodities that were annually dispensed to the indi- 
viduals living in the row houses seen in the background. Behind her is another 
reference to her motherly ministrations, with the inclusion of portraits of five 
of her children, all but one of whom was dead at the time.!°9 Interestingly, 


137 Iam very grateful for the assistance of Marten Jan Bok and Robert Gerhardt for helping 
me find further information on Sara Anthonis and her family via the marriage records in 
the Amsterdam archives and the Montias Database of the Frick Collection. 

138 The identification is by Frederik Muller, Catalogue des tableaux anciens provenant de 
l'ancienne Academie de Dessin a Middelbourg (Amsterdam, 1902), no. 44, p. 19. 

139 Identifications of the figures and description are found in Liesbeth M. Helmus, De verza- 
melingen van het Centraal Museum Utrecht: Schilderkunst tot 1850 (Utrecht, Neth.: Centraal 
Museum, 1999), 686-88, and Roethlisberger and Bok, Bloemaert, 492-93. 
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FIGURE 4.55 Hendrick Bloemaert, Maria van Pallaes’s Annual Distribution of Food to the 
Poor, 1657, oil on canvas, 90.7 x 178.8 cm 
CENTRAAL MUSEUM ON LOAN FROM FUNDATIE VAN VROUWE MARIA VAN 
PALLAES, UTRECHT 


however, her dead husband’s portrait was not included in the painting, which 
further emphasizes the powerful female authority in this image. Hence in a 
new fashion, the role of domestic caretaker in this painting is again magnified 
and extended to the public sphere and the benefit of civic society. The com- 
mission of such a portrait was assuredly intended as a means of honoring the 
magnitude of this woman’s autonomous charitable actions. 

The import of housewifely roles for the welfare of Dutch society is also em- 
phasized in portrayals of orphanages. A significant image in this regard is a 
painting by Jan Victors (1620-1676) called The Clothing of the Orphans, from 
around 1660 (Fig. 4.56). The commission for the work came only a few years 
after the opening of the orphanage in 1657 by a group of twelve deaconesses 
whose names are overtly inscribed in the lower right corner.!4° Even though 
the women’s portraits are not included, their motherly charity is still lauded 
by this emphasized inscription. The painting depicts a genre scene of new or- 
phans entering the institution and being clothed in their uniforms, which are 
dispersed from a large wardrobe at the left. Servants and older orphans take 
part in the dressing and caretaking of these new children. The well-dressed 


140 A discussion of the historical details of this painting is found in Norbert E. Middelkoop, 
Gusta Reichwein, and Judith van Gent, De oude meesters van de stad Amsterdam: 
Schilderijen tot 1800 (Bussum, Neth.: THOTH, 2008), 120-21. The other six deaconesses’ 
names are inscribed in the pendant to this painting depicting the feeding of the orphans. 
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FIGURE 4.56 Jan Victors, The Clothing of the Orphans, c. 1660, oil on canvas, 
146 x 221cm 
AMSTERDAM MUSEUM, AMSTERDAM 


woman at the left, who is again seated in a chair of authority, directs the ac- 
tivities of the other women with her pointing gesture, and they all look to her 
for instruction. Her rather regal appearance and her more portrait-like visage 
suggest that she may be one of the deaconesses listed in the inscription. If not 
this, then she may hold the important position of binnenmoeder (in-house 
mother), which was a woman who oversaw the daily running of the charitable 
institution. This organizational model further informs us about the import of 
housewifely roles in Dutch society. The post of mother was evidently viewed 
as an important paradigm for an orderly structuring of societal institutions 
generally, and women were clearly deemed to be the natural sex to perform 
those inhouse, nurturing functions. Consequently, in another mode, the role 
of housewife was again one that was lauded as having both private and public 
consequence. 

Perhaps of even greater female authority, in terms of public import, are the 
many formidable group portraits of regentesses commissioned during the sev- 
enteenth century.4! Adopting the tactics of public, male visual display like the 
heroine portrayals of an earlier date, these numerous groups of women had 
themselves represented in the same fashion as men by adopting the scale and 


141 Bob Haak states that there are at least eighty-two seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
group portraits in existence today in Regenten en regentessen, overlieden en chirurgijns: 
Amsterdamse groepsportretten van 1600 tot 1835 (Amsterdam: Amsterdams Historisch 
Museum, 1972), 50-52. 
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authority, as well as the public grandeur, of regent portrait types. They com- 
missioned these group portraits with their own finances in order to display 
their humanist virtues and their administrative capabilities to others of their 
class and importance. 

A particularly interesting example of the stature of regentesses and their 
public imaging is found among the women who controlled the spinhuis, which 
is literally a house for spinning, established in Amsterdam in 1597.142 From its 
beginnings, the spinhuis was founded as a separate reform facility for women, 
with both female and male overseers; as a result of this female interposition, 
inmates did not face the same dangers of sexual abuse by male prisoners and 
guards that existed in prisons throughout Europe."? It is crucial to consider 
the founding purpose of the Amsterdam spinhuis in order to understand its 
unique position in the history of women’s prisons.'* Its origins were based 
on the assumption that women could be reformed. It was created as a chari- 
table institution to take poor beggar women, some of whom were pregnant, off 
the streets and turn them into productive inhabitants by teaching them skills 
that would be useful in society. The name for the institution was given because 
women were employed in spinning, weaving, sewing, and lacemaking in the 
prison. Some of the inmates were kept there day and night, while others could 
go home at night, and still others were let out during the daytime to work. The 
institution was established in the former St. Ursula cloister, so from its very 
origins it was founded at a site that was historically and culturally oriented 
toward female power and control. Being established as a female charitable asy- 
lum, it carried historical connotations as an institution where women were 
brought back to God, brought back to honor, and brought back to chastity as 
they learned to work diligently in a sober and virtuous environment. 

Most feminist discussions of women’s imprisonment indict patriarchy for 
its inappropriate treatment of female inmates. These abuses relate to the tra- 
ditional categorization of women as weak and of a naturally evil nature that 
needed to be controlled by men. Lucia Zedner and Heidi Lee Cain have argued 


142 Some of this research on the spinhuis was originally published in Martha Moffitt Peacock, 
“The Amsterdam Spinhuis and the ‘Art’ of Correction,’ in Crime and Punishment in the 
Middle Ages and Early Modern Age: Mental-Historical Investigations of Basic Human 
Problems and Social Responses, ed. Albrecht Classen and Connie Scarborough (Berlin: De 
Gruyter, 2012), 459-90. 

143 Lucia Zedner, “Wayward Sisters: The Prison for Women,” in The Oxford History of the Prison: 
The Practice of Punishment in Western Society, ed. Norval Morris and David J. Rothman 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1995), 329-61, and Heidi Lee Cain, “Women Confined 
by Prison Bars and Male Images,” Texas Journal of Women and the Law 18 (2008): 103-24. 

144 Spierenburg gives a thorough archival history of the spinhuis and compares it to contem- 
porary institutions in Prison Experience. 
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that such control led to constant instances of women being raped by male 
guards and fellow male prisoners, due to the fact that men and women were 
frequently housed together.!45 The Bridewell prison of London, for example, 
became a veritable brothel with women being coerced by threats and beat- 
ings into prostituting themselves for the benefit of men at the prison. In order 
to better comprehend the attitudes that allowed for the type of sexual abuse 
found in almost all early modern prisons, it is important to be aware of the 
general social categorization of women as a segment of culture that could be 
appropriated by men. This allowed for the maltreatment of women that took 
place in the prison environment. In a society like the Dutch Republic, however, 
where women could not be so easily possessed by men, where they had more 
of a social voice, where they were constructors of society rather than merely 
being constructed by that society, a unique correctional institution was estab- 
lished that was enlightened for the early modern period. 

When women as a social category were defined, at least in part, by women, 
the traditional pattern of men controlling women was disrupted, thus some- 
what thwarting the opportunities for men to exploit women. As Colette 
Guillaumin has argued, the natural fact of being a woman did not automati- 
cally result in the control of women; it was the social significance attached to 
women as beings who could be dominated that led to their appropriation by 
men.!*6 Therefore, it is important to restate that signifiers, such as the category 
“woman,” are historically variable. In a sociocultural situation where the tra- 
ditional patriarchal notions of women were not automatic and were instead 
constantly challenged, patriarchal ability to appropriate women’s bodies was 
diminished. In relation to these theoretical concepts, the images associated 
with the Amsterdam spinhuis can be viewed as compelling indicators of fe- 
male tempering of traditional patriarchy. These images put women on more of 
an equal footing with men as governors, caretakers, and disciplinarians of the 
women inmates. They contain new as well as traditional assignations of female 
power and control. Furthermore, these images were associated with positive 
and traditional significations of women’s economic value and sociocultural 
contributions in terms of work and skill. As the discrete category “woman” 
and her traditional characteristics were reconstructed during the seventeenth 
century via such imagery, sexist ideologies and abilities to reduce “woman” to 
subjugated object also diminished. 

Hence, we come to a discussion of how and why the Amsterdam spinhuis 
was such a unique institution in the early modern period. Zedner, who has 


145 Zedner, “Wayward Sisters,” and Cain, “Women Confined.” 
146 Colette Guillaumin, Racism, Sexism, Power and Ideology (London: Routledge, 1995). 
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FIGURE 4.57 Hendrick de Keyser, Castigatio, 1607 
SPINHUIS PORTAL, AMSTERDAM 


studied the early modern prison from a feminist perspective, calls attention 
to the exceptionality of the spinhuis as the first, and for many years only, all- 
female institution.#? Even other prisons in The Dutch Republic combined 
male and female prisoners.!48 Many feminist writers on the prison have in- 
dicated the positive nature of such a separation. For women, this meant that 
they did not have to suffer the dangers of being regularly raped and prostituted 
by male prisoners and guards. In addition to being separated from male prison- 
ers, the institution was overseen by both a binnenmoeder (indoor mother) and 
a binnenvader (indoor father). As Pieter Spierenburg has suggested, the system 
therefore reflected the model of a family.149 However, while he identifies the 
home as reflecting a patriarchal model, I have argued that it was female heer- 
schappij that dominated the domestic family environment. 

If, then, the spinhuis follows a familial model, it is important to apply the 
previous analysis of the power of motherly roles. In fact, from the moment of 
entry into the institution, one encounters a looming sense of female power. 
Over the doorway, a group of sculpted figures done by Hendrick de Keyser in 
1607 displays the kind of female corrective power exercised within the prison 
(Fig. 4.57). Ina genre-like portrayal, a young woman on the left is seated dutiful- 
ly spinning, while a cat playfully interferes with her task. The young woman to 
the right appears to have been less diligent in her labor of producing the textile 
draped from her lap to the basket below. She is shrinking from the castigating 


147 Zedner, “Wayward Sisters,” 329. 
148 Spierenburg, Prison Experience. 
149 Spierenburg, Prison Experience, 105-34. 
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blows of the whip wielded by the centrally placed binnenmoeder-type figure. 
The binnenmoeder’s disciplinary function has caused some scholars to iden- 
tify this woman as castigatio, the allegorical representation of punishment or 
chastisement.!5° Such an allegorical sculpted figure with a whip can be found 
in Cornelis van der Voort’s 1618 painting of the regents, or governors, of the 
male prison, the rasphuis. In addition, the inscription beneath the spinhuis 
portal sculpture written by Hooft stresses the punitive intent of this relief: “Do 
not be frightened; I am not avenging wrong but forcing to do good; my hand is 
severe but my mind is compassionate”! In spite of its allegorical nature, the 
relief also reflects the contemporary activities in the spinhuis. Such a combi- 
nation of allegory and reality is reminiscent of the powerful Maid of Holland 
conflation, and in this situation the allegory undoubtedly served the function 
of warning inmates and informing the public as to the strict female power and 
discipline enforced at the prison. 

Paintings associated with the spinhuis further emphasize its unique charac- 
ter as an institution ruled by women. The portraits of regentesses of the prison 
are significant indicators of this female authority and oversight. These visual 
tributes to the power and dignity of influential women were put on prominent 
public display within the regents’ rooms of the spinhuis. And because there 
were frequent visitors to the prison, these group portraits would have received 
prominent attention. In addition, these large and impressive paintings contain 
meaningful and familiar signifiers that further reference the power of women 
in the Dutch culture of correction. Some signifiers refer to traditional themes 
of strong women who usurp male authority, thus calling attention to female 
dominance at the spinhuis. Other visual signs invoke allusions to the honor- 
able and ubiquitous images of housewifely skills already discussed. Through 
these dual associations with female power and honorability, the spinhuis es- 
caped the absolute control of patriarchy and its associated sexual abuse. 

The regents and regentesses of the spinhuis formed the most powerful layer 
of oversight for the prison. They were the individuals who communicated with 
magistrates to discuss sentences and punishments for the prisoners.52 They 
also oversaw the finances and management of the spinhuis. As was common 
with almost all Dutch group portraits of regents and regentesses of chari- 
table institutions, the earliest portraits of the spinhuis governors separated 
them by sex. For example, a 1628 painting by Nicolaes Elias Pickenoy (1588- 


150 Spierenburg, Prison Experience, 88 n. 2, and Middelkoop, Reichwein, and Van Gent, De 
oude meesters, 105. 

151 This translation was provided by Spierenburg, Prison Experience, 88 n. 2. 

152 Spierenburg, Prison Experience, 106-9. 
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FIGURE 4.58 

Nicolaes Elias Pickenoy, 
Four Regents and a House 
Father of the Spinhuis 
Prison, 1628, oil on canvas, 
178 x 233 cm 
AMSTERDAM MUSEUM, 
AMSTERDAM 


1650/1656) depicts the regents (Jan Jans van Dorhout [1580-1665], Gerbrant 
Brouwer, Hendrick Boelis, and Hendrick Dircks Molenaer) in front of a table, 
with various managerial signifiers on display: the coins refer to both the mon- 
etary transactions and charity related to the spinhuis, the ledgers and writing 
materials allude to their financial responsibilities, the bowl of food references 
the charitable duty of providing sustenance for the prisoners, and the indoor 
father bringing in a letter refers to their institutional communications with so- 
ciety outside of the spinhuis (Fig. 4.58).153 The painting within a painting hung 
on the back wall further situates the regents in their daily supervisory respon- 
sibilities; it pictures the same four regents seated behind a desk. In front of 
them mingle a crowd of respectable-looking citizenry, both men and women, 
who are presumably at the prison to survey the institution and its inhabitants.!54 


153 The regents are identified in the online catalog of the Amsterdams Historisch Museum, 
accessed July 1, 2017, http://am.adlibhosting.com/amonline/advanced/Details/collect/ 
38455. 

154 It has been suggested that the portrait was misidentified early on and that these are actu- 
ally regents of the orphanage. This argument is primarily based on the inclusion of a child 
in the painting on the back wall. The child has presumably lost his or her father and is now 
accompanied by family members to the orphanage. This, however, is a problematic sug- 
gestion in that the figures in the painting are grouped in pairs in conversation with their 
partners and are paying no attention to the child. Moreover, they are all finely dressed, 
including the child and its presumed mother, which does not correspond to other depic- 
tions of orphans. These visitors are obviously not in need of the charity on display in the 
foreground but are instead well-to-do citizenry who have come to the institution in order 
to discuss and observe. This identification debate is discussed in the online catalog of 
the Amsterdams Historisch Museum, accessed July 1, 2017, http://am.adlibhosting.com/ 
amonline/advanced/Details/collect/38455. 
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FIGURE 4.59 

Dirck Dircksz. van 
Santvoort, The Regentesses 
and House Mothers of 

the Spinhuis, 1638, oil on 
canvas, 187.5 x 214 cm 
AMSTERDAM MUSEUM, 
AMSTERDAM 


For the payment of two stuivers, the public could visit and observe the working 
women of the spinhuis, which practice was an important source of revenue for 
the prison.!55 

In parallel fashion, the regentesses (Lysbeth Hendricus Haeck and Styntje 
Thomas) were portrayed, along with the indoor mothers, in a separate painting 
with similar managerial signifiers by Dirck Dircksz. van Santvoort (1609-1680) 
in 1638 (Fig. 4.59).15° To the right, one of the indoor mothers brings in a note 
to the seated regentess. The display of coins on the table and the ledger with a 
list of foodstuffs suggest that she is paying the bills of the spinhuis and provid- 
ing sustenance for the inmates. Notably, these motifs are reminiscent of those 
used in the regent portrait. As with the regents, theirs was a society-related, as 
well as an intrainstitutional, managerial function. There is, however, an impor- 
tant activity taking place in this painting that is not to be found in the regent 
portrait; this is the examination of textiles. The regentess seated at the far left 
of the painting takes out her spectacles to more carefully examine the textile 
work of the female laborers within the prison. A card of lace is being unwound 
for her perusal by another indoor mother. The textiles made at the spinhuis 
were sold to the public in order to help sustain the institution, but the proceeds 
were never great enough to fully support the inmates.” This portrait forcefully 


155 Spierenburg, Prison Experience, 90-91. 

156 The regentesses are identified in Middelkoop, Reichwein, and Van Gent, De oude 
meesters, 99. 

157 Spierenburg, Prison Experience, 115-34. 
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emphasizes the primary and original function of the spinhuis—the reform of 
poor women by teaching them a profitable skill in textile production. And it 
appears that this function mostly came under the control and jurisdiction of 
the regentesses and binnenmoeders. 

Although it has been suggested that the inclusion of cloth and other do- 
mestic concerns in the portraits of regentesses keeps up a tradition of female 
subjugation, it is important to note that the paintings are more like the men’s 
group portraits than they are different.5® Certainly the display of these power- 
ful women had the same purpose as that of powerful men—to demonstrate 
their standing and importance in the city. The visibility of these women, to 
those who toured the institution, would have contributed significantly to gen- 
eral opinions regarding women’s abilities to competently act in the charitable 
institutions of the public sphere. 

This authoritative portrayal of women, however, does not prepare us for 
the commanding female imagery found in a surprising and unique group 
portrait of combined regentesses (Catharina Brouwers and Pietertje de Vries) 
and regents (probably Jacob van Rijn and Nicolaes Rochusz. van de Capelle 
[1609-1695]) that was painted by Bartholomeus van der Helst (1613-1670) in 
1650, soon after the rebuilding of the spinhuis due to a fire that took place in 
1643 (Fig. 4.60).!59 This is only the second instance in Dutch group portraiture 
where regents and regentesses were combined in the same image.!®° And in- 
deed, the regentesses are given equal footing in this portrait by including males 
and females in equal number, in spite of the fact that there were two regent- 
esses and four regents at the time. Thus, the women are now truly given paral- 
lel power and prominence in signifying that they equally rule at the prison. The 
open-hand gesture used for both a female and a male administrator was prob- 
ably a signifier of honesty and fairness,!*! so both sexes similarly receive these 
positive designators in this painting. Furthermore, the grouping of the figures 
gives significant prominence to the oldest regentess of the group, Pietertje de 
Vries. The other regentess, Catharina Brouwers, and one of the regents both 
turn and listen with rapt attention to De Vries, who is depicted in a speaking 


158 Sheila D. Muller is willing to privilege some power for women in regentess group portraits, 
but she still emphasizes the lesser role that women play in these portraits through the 
inclusion of domestic objects in Charity in the Dutch Republic: Pictures of Rich and Poor for 
Charitable Institutions (Ann Arbor, MI: uMI Research Press, 1984). 

159 The figures are identified and discussed in Middelkoop, Reichwein, and Van Gent, De 
oude meesters, 105. 

160 Middelkoop, Reichwein, and Van Gent, De oude meesters, 104. 

161 The meaning of this gesture is discussed in De Jongh and De Boer, Faces of the Golden 
Age, 68. 
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FIGURE 4.60 Bartholomeus van der Helst, Two Regentesses and Two Regents of the Spinhuis, 
1650, oil on canvas, 223 x 317 cm 
AMSTERDAM MUSEUM, AMSTERDAM 


attitude. She seems to be directing the meeting and is given “pride of place” in 
her throne-like chair at the head of the table. 

Another aspect of this painting that similarly conveys a sense of female 
power is found in the adjoining view behind the portraits (Fig. 4.61). The man- 
agerial duties of the binnenmoeder are uniquely depicted as part of the daily 
activities in the prison’s spinning room. It is a scene that emphasizes the strict 
female discipline and control within the spinhuis. Behind the draped curtain, 
the work of the inmates is put on display for the viewer and for the prison 
visitors standing behind the wooden railing. Women and men both came as 
observers, but they were kept apart from the prisoners by a wall. The spin- 
huis became a favorite tourist stop during the seventeenth century, attracting 
visitors from both inside and outside the Republic.!® While the first modern 
reaction to such observation might be to see it as cruel and dehumanizing, 
there was certainly value to the inner workings of the prison system coming 
under constant public scrutiny. It obviously inhibited the kind of abuse found 
in other penal institutions. 


162 Spierenburg, Prison Experience, 90-92. 
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FIGURE 4.61 

Bartholomeus van der Helst, 
Two Regentesses and Two 
Regents of the Spinhuis, detail 
of discipline 


In this image, the young females in need of reform are seated in a large room 
with their various textile tasks, lacemaking and sewing, in their laps. The in- 
door mother’s face displays her anger toward one of these young workers, who 
evades the impending blow of her overseer in a manner comparable to the 
sculpted relief over the prison entrance. The binnenmoeder is clearly chastis- 
ing the young girl, and the familiar pantoffel (slipper) in her hand indicates the 
cause for the young worker’s fear. Hence, the pantoffel as a traditional signifier 
of women’s authority, becomes an important allegorical, as well as realistic, 
indicator of female control within the spinhuis.!®? This scene recalls the de- 
pictions of powerful women aggressively battling their helpless pantoffelheld 
husbands (as in Figs. 3.17 and 3.18). And interestingly, like the typical weak pan- 
toffelheld, the indoor father in this painting plays a similarly insignificant role. 
Isolated from the female prisoners, he is situated in a separate room to the 
far right of the painting as he passively consults a prison ledger that presum- 
ably lists the inmates of the institution.16+ Furthermore, the representation of 
the actual spinning room could have also evoked reminders of the images dis- 
playing overbearing women beating up their husbands and forcing them to 


163 The presumed preparatory drawing for this background scene in the painting also dis- 
plays an indoor mother disciplining with her pantoffel. The drawing is attributed and 
discussed in the online catalog of the Amsterdams Historisch Museum, accessed July 1, 
2017, https://am.adlibhosting.com/amonline/advanced/Details/collect/38124. The draw- 
ing is in the Rijksprentenkabinet (inv. Nr. A 2789). 

164 The inscription on the book reads “Alphabet Anno 1650,’ and thus it is presumed to 
be a listing of incoming prisoners (Middelkoop, Reichwein, and Van Gent, De oude 
meesters, 105). 
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do female chores. It will be remembered that the spinning room was a setting 
for female dominance where distaffs, tongs, and pantoffels were wielded as 
signifiers of women’s power (as in Figs. 3.66 and 3.67). Hence, the paralleling 
of female might in the background with female authority in the foreground is 
a significant group subversion of traditional patriarchy. More particularly, it 
asserts to the viewer that men do not control the women of the spinhuis; men 
are separate and appropriate bystanders that do not come into direct contact 
with the women. 

There is one final unusual detail in this painting and that is the notewor- 
thy inclusion of a foot-warming stove under Pietertje de Vries’s feet. This is 
an object absent not only in portraits of regents but also of regentesses. It is, 
however, a frequent motif in Dutch domestic imagery. The foot-warming stove 
was represented as a constant companion to women busy with the producing 
of textiles in the home, as in Roghman’s print of two women sewing. Through 
these associations, Van der Helst evocatively links the nobility and honorabil- 
ity of all women’s work within this portrait. The work of the spinhuis is rec- 
ognized as important like the work of the housewife in the Dutch home. The 
revered regentesses, the binnenmoeder, the prisoners (at least the obedient 
ones), and the female viewers are all linked in purpose via these important 
and honored skills of lacemaking, spinning, and sewing. The teaching of these 
skills within the prison by the indoor mother was metaphorically associated 
with the teaching of the same skills by the mother in the home, who also disci- 
plined and taught her charges. 

In this manner, the activities of the inmates are reminiscent of the paintings 
that revere this work, as in Vermeer’s previously discussed Lacemaker (Fig. 4.25). 
The importance of teaching the valuable skill of lacemaking to young women 
is also the subject of a painting by Van Brekelenkam (1654; Fig. 4.62), in which 
a woman is seated in the middle of the composition helping three young pu- 
pils to learn the admirable art of lacemaking. It seemingly represents a kind of 
domestic workshop for the training of young lacemakers, due to the numer- 
ous bolster cushions atop the shelf on the back wall. Consequently, there are 
clear connections between this woman and the binnenmoeder of the spinhuis 
who orders the young inmates. Moreover, the pantoffel isolated in the central 
foreground of Van Brekelenkam’s painting may indicate more than the natu- 
ralistic removal of the woman’s shoes in order to warm her feet on the wooden 
stove. Once again, it may have signified female power and control to the view- 
er, albeit in a less violent fashion. By association, then, it can be assumed that 
many women involved with the management and discipline of the spinhuis 
had goals similar to those of ordinary women: the training of young girls to 
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FIGURE 4.62 Quiringh van Brekelenkam, Lacemaker’s School, oil on 
panel, 62.3 x 86.5 cm, 1654 
PRESENT LOCATION UNKNOWN 


fulfill useful roles in society through the respectable work of textile produc- 
tion. Thus, this revealing group portrait meaningfully integrates a variety of 
visual signifiers to create a unique and compelling declaration of the import of 
both domestic and public female roles for the society at large. 

The ennobling imaging of housewives positively engaged in public admin- 
istrative activities must have prompted other women to imagine themselves in 
similarly prominent and prestigious roles. While none of this analysis is meant 
to argue that women had equal opportunities to men in public governance, for 
a seventeenth-century culture, the Republic increasingly constructed a more 
encouraging set of traditions and laws that did not prohibit, and at times en- 
couraged, more female participation in the public sphere. Consequently, the 
visibility of women in this arena encouraged their active representation in 
numerous images connected not only to civic institutions but also to urban 
spaces generally. 


4.6 Women and the Economy 
Another important aspect of housewife imagery that has been overlooked is 


the economic significance of female labor. Women’s work, such as childbirth 
and child nurturing, were important and valuable aspects of reproduction 
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FIGURE 4.63 

Anthonie Palamedesz., 
Wedding Feast of the 
Daughter of Liesbeth van 
Waart, 1640, oil on panel, 
70 x 93 cm 

PRIVATE COLLECTION 


that would ensure the production of future descendants for the benefit of the 
family.165 Perhaps one of the most overt evidences of the prized nature of this 
role can be seen in Anthonie Palamedesz’s (1602-1673) Wedding Feast of the 
Daughter of Liesbeth van Waart (Fig. 4.63). As has been pointed out by Anna 
Tummers, the two women, mother and daughter, dominate the scene.!66 In an 
unusual arrangement, the groom is placed behind and to the left of his new 
wife at this wedding banquet.!® In addition, the two dead spouses of Liesbeth 
are shown behind her. Tummers’s suggestion that Liesbeth commissioned this 
painting as an expressed hope for the continuation of the family line is con- 
vincing, and it conveys the critical role played by women in this portrayal of 
family reproduction. 

Sherrin Marshall has discussed just how crucial it was in the Republic that 
children were produced to keep the lineage alive. She asserts that “the future 
of the core family and its inheritance rested with its children.”!68 Understand- 
ing the economic and societal benefits of reproduction contributes an added 
dimension to scenes of women breastfeeding and tending children such as 


165 Juliet Mitchell and Ann Oakley, The Rights and Wrongs of Women (New York: Penguin, 
1976); Sally Alexander, Becoming a Woman and Other Essays in Nineteenth and Twen- 
tieth Century Feminist History (London: Virago Press, 1994); and Joanne M. Ferraro, “Rep- 
resenting Women in Early Modern Italian Economic History,” in Seeff and Hartman, 
Structures and Subjectivities, 75-88. 

166 Anna Tummers, “Op de grens van genre en portret: Palamedesz.’ Huwelijksfeest van de 
dochter van Liesbeth van Waart,” in Ekkart, Face Book, 253-62. 

167 It is unusual for a man to appear on his wife’s left side, as discussed in De Jongh and De 
Boer, Faces of the Golden Age, 5. 

168 Sherrin Marshall, “Dutiful Love and Natural Affection’: Parent-Child Relationships in 
the Early Modern Netherlands,” in Early Modern Europe: Issues and Interpretations, ed. 
James B. Collins and Karen L. Taylor (Malden, MA: Blackwell, 2006), 138-52. 
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FIGURE 4.64 

Pieter de Hooch, A Woman Nursing an 
Infant with a Child and a Dog, c. 1660, 
oil on canvas, 67.9 x 55.6 cm 

FINE ARTS MUSEUMS OF SAN 
FRANCISCO, SAN FRANCISCO 


De Hooch’s painting of A Woman Nursing an Infant with a Child and a Dog 
(c. 1660; Fig. 4.64). While the housewife in this painting is primarily under- 
stood as a virtuous exempla and a “secular Madonna,” she was also a signifier 
of value and import in her contributions to the future success of the Republic 
and to the healthy state of the all-important family unit. 

Furthermore, this cultural context may further enlighten us as to the Dutch 
interest in another domestic topos of the seventeenth century: the theme of 
women visiting new mothers to view the baby, or a lying-in visit. This social 
practice was a female ritual conducted in the seventeenth century.!”° Vrel’s ear- 
lier discussed painting of a new birth may have been the earliest version of the 
theme, but Palamedesz. also took up an interest in the subject. A particularly 
revealing depiction of this domestic scene was luxuriously painted by Metsu. 
In his Visit to the Nursery of 1661, the mother sits brightly illuminated and beau- 
tifully displayed with a bared breast ready to feed her new baby (Fig. 4.65). This 
glorious figure in satin and fur receives the attention of a visiting female who 
is also richly dressed. A maid readies a footwarmer and chair for the comfort of 
this social caller. An older woman in black, perhaps the midwife of lower social 


169 Peter Sutton characterizes her as a “secular Madonna” in Pieter de Hooch, 1629-1684 
(Hartford, CT: Wadsworth Atheneum, 1998), 120, and Vermeer and the Delft Style, 132. 

170 T. H. Lunsingh-Scheurleer, “Enkele oude Nederlandse kraamgebruiken,” Antiek 6 (1971— 
1972): 297-332. 
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FIGURE 4.65 

Gabriél Metsu, Visit to the 
Nursery, 1661, oil on canvas, 77.5 
x 81.3 cm 

METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF 
ART, NEW YORK CITY 


standing, drapes her arm over the cradle. The lone man, presumably the proud, 
new father, seems distinctly out of place in this female society. Evidence for the 
power of these displayed female networks and the resultant exclusion of men 
from this world is found in a poem written about the painting by the poet Jan 
Vos (1612-1667): 


On the painting of a woman lying in in the room of the Noble 
Lord Magistrate Jan Jakobsen Hinloopen, painted by G. Moetsu [sic] 
What miracle does Metsu show us, surely ’tis a wonder: 

A living being, flesh and blood, of wool and silk and silver. 

Art affects our eyes with such extraordinary power. 

Nature in her fruitfulness from spite alone can wither, 

Now she sees that life can be created from dead paint. 

The visitor politely enters the new mother’s room, 

Conversing animatedly with suitable restraint. 

The picture is not rounded off with shadowed parts and gloom: 
To paint well one must be selective, choose the very best. 

A lovely painting has great power and tremendous force. 
Seeking strength in shadows will diminish all the rest, 

Long a woman's privilege, to which men had no recourse: 

Now art invites a man to see this mother and her babe. 

The arts are able to forge ties, the strongest ever made! 


171 This translation by Diane Webb is found in Adriaan Waiboer, ed., Gabriel Metsu (Dublin: 
National Gallery of Ireland, 2010), 190-91. 
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Vos was commissioned to write this poem by the wealthy owner of the 
painting, Jan Jacobs Hinlopen.!”? In the poem, Vos clearly considers women’s 
social networking a privilege from which men were excluded.!”3 Only through 
art could men become a part of the world of women and have empathetic 
access to their lives. In this manner, the poem elucidates both the allure and 
the positive associations that the domestic world of women held for men in 
Dutch society. Therefore, the paintings of this female domain undoubtedly ap- 
pealed to both sexes. Via such works women could vicariously relate to the 
significance these images gave to their own lives. In this particular case, the 
painting celebrated women’s contributions to the continuation of the family 
name and its heritage. Additionally, men could satisfy their curiosity regard- 
ing women’s lives and activities, while developing an appreciation of women’s 
import through these works. 

Another theme with female economic implications was the production of 
textiles by women. This type of women’s work was not an insignificant finan- 
cial contribution in the Republic, where all family members usually contrib- 
uted to material necessities. In some cases, women textile workers were able 
to work outside the regulations of the guild, while others formed their own 


Op de Schildery van een Kraamvrouw, in de zaal van den E. Heer 
Scheepen Jan Jakobsen Hinloopen, door G. Moetsu geschildert. 
Wat wonder komt Moetsu aan ons gezicht vertoogen? 

’T is leevendt vlees en bloedt; ja zilver, wol en zydt. 

De kunst heeft op het oog een ongemeen vermoogen. 
Dalteelende Natuur besterft van enkle spijt, 

Nu zy uit doode verf zoo leevendigh ziet scheppen, 

De vandster, die beleeft ter kraamzaal in komt treên, 

Schijnt haar gezicht en mondt eerbiedelijk te reppen. 

Hier zijn geen schaaduwen om *t werk tertonden: neen. 

Wie wel wil schildren moet het allereelst verkiezen. 

Een schoone schildery heeft overgroote kracht. 

Wie kracht door schaaduw zoekt zal al zijn kracht verliezen. 
Dus lang was ’t vanden voor het vrouwelijk geslacht: 

Nu noodt de kunst de mans om deeze vrouw te vanden. 

De kunsten trekken meer dan dallerstarkste banden. 

172 The connections between Vos's poem and Metsu’s painting were first made by 
Uwe M. Schneede, “Gabriel Metsu und der holländische Realismus,” Oud Holland 83, no. 1 
(1968): 44-61. The work is also discussed in Gregor J. M. Weber, Der Lobtopos des “leben- 
den” Bildes: Jan Vos und sein “Zeege der schilderkunst” von 1654 (Hildesheim, Ger.: G. Olms, 
1991), and Franits, “Gabriel Metsu.” 

173 Fora discussion of the rituals surrounding childbirth and female social visits to the nurs- 
ery, see Lunsingh-Scheurleer, “Enkele oude Nederlandse kraamgebruiken.” One of the 
images included in this article is by the seventeenth-century Flemish artist Gonzales 
Coques; in this painting, the men are actually partitioned off from the female gathering 
by a folding screen (see figure 4b). 
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FIGURE 4.66 Anonymous, Struggle for Daily Bread, first half of the seventeenth century, oil 
on panel, 61 x 15 cm 
KONINKLIJKE NEDERLANDSE AKADEMIE VAN WETENSCHAPPEN, 
AMSTERDAM 


subdivision of male guilds. What the woman produced in the home often sig- 
nificantly contributed to the family economy.! Therefore, it is important to 
recognize that even domestic labor had a public economic corollary.!”5 

A realization of female economic significance in relation to textile produc- 
tion is witnessed in an anonymous Netherlandish allegorical painting from 
the first half of the seventeenth century entitled the Struggle for Daily Bread, 
where women with distaffs compete with men wielding the tools of black- 
smiths, fishermen, soldiers, cobblers, tailors, bakers, and the like for their por- 
tion of economic prosperity, symbolized by bread in a large sack (Fig. 4.66). 
Compositionally, this unusual painting appears to have stemmed from Van de 
Venne’s earlier discussed Battle for the Trousers (Fig. 3.30). The centrally placed 
trousers have now been replaced by the bread sack, but the encircling combat- 
ants still wield their tools in a threatening manner. Particularly menacing and 
prominent in both compositions are the women with distaffs at the top of the 


174 Bibi Sara Panhuysen, Maatwerk: Kleermakers, naaisters, oudkleerkopers en de gilden (1500- 
1800) (Utrecht, Neth.: University of Utrecht, 2000). 

175 In an earlier article, I discussed the importance of women’s economic roles as represented 
in textile manufacturing and market scenes (see Martha Moffitt Peacock, “Early Modern 
Dutch Women in the City: The Imaging of Economic Agency and Power,’ in Urban Space 
in the Middle Ages and the Early Modern Age, ed. Albrecht Classen [Berlin: De Gruyter, 
2009], 667-711). 
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encircling horde. Therefore, the distaff as a signifier of spousal authority has 
now gained an added dimension of female economic power. 

During the economic growth of the seventeenth century, greater num- 
bers of women began to participate more publicly in the textile industry as 
guild members. Research indicates that during the seventeenth century there 
were no formal prohibitions to women joining guilds and thus working in 
professions.!”© Women’s participation in industry was particularly significant 
in the case of Leiden, a city that became the world’s largest textile producer 
during the first half of the seventeenth century. Furthermore, historians have 
begun observing that the large economic boom of the Dutch Golden Age was 
greatly enhanced by the labor contribution of women.!”” Reciprocally, it has 
been noted that women were significantly aided economically and in terms 
of job opportunities by this prosperity.1”* For example, the number of women 
working in public mills, such as the Leiden Lakenhal, significantly increased 
during this era. A painting by Isaac Claesz. van Swanenburg (1537-1614) de- 
picting Leiden spinners and weavers relates directly to these actual historical 
developments, as the artist monumentalizes and idealizes these strong fe- 
male workers, thereby assigning value to their rigorous industry (1594-1596; 
Fig. 4.67).!79 In this attitude, the women approach an equality with the male 


176 Ariadne Schmidt, “Gilden en de toegang van vrouwen tot de arbeidsmarkt in Holland in 
de vroegmoderne tijd,’ De zeventiende eeuw 23, no. 2 (2007): 160-78; Ariadne Schmidt, 
“Vrouwenarbeid in de vroegmoderne tijd in Nederland,” Tijdschrift voor sociale en econo- 
mische geschiedenis 2 (2005): 2—21; and Manon van der Heijden and Ariadne Schmidt, “In 
dienst van de stad: Vrouwen in stedelijke ambten, Holland 1500-1800,” Tijdschrift voor 
sociale en economische geschiedenis 4 (2007): 3-34. 

177 Leo Noordegraff and Jan Luiten van Zanden. “Early Modern Economic Growth and 
the Standard of Living: Did Labor Benefit from Holland's Golden Age?” in Davids and 
Lucassen, A Miracle Mirrored, 426. 

178 Elise van Nederveen Meerkerk discusses the many female laborers in the textile in- 
dustry and the gendered aspects of the work (see “Segmentation in the Pre-Industrial 
Labor Market”; and “Textile Worker, Gender, and the Organization of Production in the 
Pre-Industrial Dutch Republic,” in Practices of Gender in Late Medieval and Early Modern 
Europe, ed. Megan Cassidy-Welch and Peter Sherlock [Turnhout, Bel.: Brepols, 2008], 
215-34). She demonstrates that gender relations in these professions were not static but 
changing. She also notes that when there was an upswing in the economy, there was a rise 
in female laborers and greater job opportunities for women. 

179 Susan Broomhall and Jennifer Spinks argue that this image is an ideal of female labor 
that Van Swanenburg advocated at the birth of the Republic that did not bear fruit (Early 
Modern Women in the Low Countries, 45-72). Instead, these authors emphasize women’s 
limited roles via images where women became increasingly relegated to the domestic 
sphere. While there is validity to the claim that the domestic image gained popularity 
during the century, many images of women working outside of the private realm were 
also produced. Furthermore, both men and women are shown producing textiles in the 
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FIGURE 4.67 

Isaac Claesz. van 
Swanenburg, Spinning, 
1594-1596, oil on 
panel, 137.5 x 196 cm 
MUSEUM DE 
LAKENHAL, LEIDEN 


textile workers represented in Van Swanenburg’s pendant image. Moreover, 
the painting situates the women looking out over a cityscape that makes them 
very much a part of the public economic sphere, where other women mingle 
in the crowd as customers and merchants. This is not to argue, however, that 
women were equal to men in terms of pay or opportunities, especially in cer- 
tain towns. Nevertheless, it is becoming generally recognized that compara- 
tively, women in the Dutch Republic were aided by greater legal rights and by 
fewer restrictions to their labor despite these disadvantages. 

In fact, women are consistently present conducting business in seventeenth- 
century paintings of Dutch cityscapes—whether it is carrying buckets or 
baskets to go to market or selling and carting goods. Most commentators of 
a moralizing bent regarding female imagery, however, with the exception of 
Honig, ignore problematic scenes of women out in the public marketplace.!®° 
In an attempt to reconcile these images with predominating scholarship on 
Dutch patriarchy and the separation of gendered spheres, Honig suggests that 
such license was allowed to women only because the market was understood 
as an extension of the domestic realm. Otherwise, she agrees that the public 
domain would have been viewed as an inappropriate and perilous environ- 
ment for women. She builds on previous interpretations and particularly il- 
lustrates her argument with a few market images in which male poultry sellers 
offer birds to women. As De Jongh had earlier argued, the erotic innuendo of 
such scenes stems from a play on the word vogel, or bird, as the verb vogelen 


home and both had economic value for the family. And finally, none of these domestic 
representations alters the fact that women did actually work in the Lakenhal. 

180 Elizabeth Alice Honig, “Desire and Domestic Economy,’ Art Bulletin 83, no. 2 (2001): 
294-315. 
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FIGURE 4.68 
Hendrick Martensz. 
Sorgh, A Vegetable 
Market, c. 1662, oil 

on panel, 47 x 62.5 cm 
PRESENT LOCATION 
UNKNOWN 


was a crude euphemism for sexual intercourse.!?! Hence, she concludes that 
market scenes display a sort of tension between the woman being out in the 
public sphere where she was not allowed, but where she needed to attend to 
her shopping in order to fulfill her duly assigned domestic task of caring for 
the household. She asserts, therefore, that market scenes generally convey a 
sense of the woman on display, as if she is one of the goods for sale to a male 
audience. In her opinion, it makes no difference whether the market scenes 
contain men or any sexually symbolic metaphors; just the mere presence of 
women in the urban public sphere in the seventeenth century was problem- 
atic enough to put them under threat of being associated with prostitutes, who 
were consistently coupled with the streets. 

While it is possible that some market images might have evoked such read- 
ings, I suggest that there were alternatives to these patriarchal, Calvinist, lust- 
ful, or misogynist gazes. Once again, it is important to consider what such 
scenes meant for women. Relevant to this question is the fact that, during the 
course of the seventeenth century, a remarkable feminization of the market 
scene transpired.!®? In the sixteenth century, Netherlandish market scenes 
displayed males and females in abundance, but increasingly during the sev- 
enteenth century this gave way to a concentration on female merchants and 
female consumers, as is seen in the A Vegetable Market painting from about 
1662 by Hendrick Martensz. Sorgh (c. 1610-1670; Fig. 4.68). 

In many market scenes such as this one, older women merchants are fre- 
quently depicted in an authoritative manner directing young men and women 


181 De Jongh, “Erotica in vogelperspectief,’ 22—74. 
182 Honig discusses this and possible reasons for it in “Desire and Domestic Economy.” 
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in the choosing and unloading of goods. It is important to question why this 
was the case. First, as Honig rightly asserts, the practice of consuming was pro- 
gressively more associated with women. During the seventeenth century, mor- 
alists advocated relinquishing the finances of the home to wives for prudent 
purchasing.!®3 So it may be theorized that the feminization of the market scene 
had something to do with this space being designated as a female domain in re- 
ality. This would certainly explain the emphasis on female customers, but what 
about the female merchants? Why did they also become the standard in these 
images when clearly there were numerous male merchants in the seventeenth 
century? Firstly, it would have assuaged the sexual or dangerous implications 
that might otherwise have been assigned to these images. The absence of a 
male gaze within the painting excludes a licentious interpretation, unless it is 
forcefully projected onto the painting by the exterior male viewer. Secondly, 
as has been and will be further discussed, recent research suggests that there 
were many more women in business in the seventeenth-century Republic than 
has been previously recognized.!** Therefore, the actual visibility of women 
in the urban public sphere contradicts to a certain extent both the moralizing 
and lustful interpretations asserted by previous scholarship. Considering such 
evidence, it is essential to analyze market paintings within the context of lived 
experience. This is not to suggest that the images are exact duplications of real 
events but rather that they relate to the actual lives of female entrepreneurs 
and consumers in this culture.!®° I would suggest that the purposes and under- 


183 Haks draws upon the advice of several seventeenth-century moralists when discuss- 
ing this admonition in Huwelijk en gezin, including Cats, Alle de wercken; Godefridus 
Cornelisz. Udemans, Practycke, dat is, werckelijcke oeffeninge van de christelijcke hooft- 
deughden (Dordrecht, Neth., 1640); and Petrus Wittewrongel, Oeconomia christiana ofte 
christelicke huys-houdinghe, 2 vols. (Amsterdam, 1661). 

184 The proportionately large number of women in the Dutch labor force is discussed in 
Noordegraaf and Van Zanden, “Early Modern Economic Growth and the Standard of 
Living,” 410-37. 

185 Linda Stone-Ferrier set a precedent for this type of methodological practice in her schol- 
arship on market scenes. She asserts the “real” character of Metsu’s Vegetable Market at 
Amsterdam (c. 1661-62) by locating and associating the pictured market with a precise 
one on a street near Metsu’s home—one with which he must have been familiar. With 
such an identification, she later relates this localization in painting to neighborhood 
networking and unity. She also argues that the depicted produce found in these scenes 
relates to the actuality of Dutch horticultural interests, which had gained international 
acclaim during the seventeenth century. Through such evidence, she asserts that the im- 
ages symbolized the reality of Dutch civic pride (see “Gabriel Metsu’s Vegetable Market at 
Amsterdam: Seventeenth-Century Dutch Market Paintings and Horticulture,” Art Bulletin 
71, no. 3 [1989]: 428-52, and “Gabriel Metsu’s Street Vendors: Shopping for Values in the 
Dutch Neighbourhood,” in Gabriel Metsu, ed. Adriaan Waiboer [Dublin: National Gallery 
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FIGURE 4.69 

Joachim Beuckelaer, Market Woman, 1561, 
oil on panel, 125 x 94 cm 
KUNSTHISTORISCHES MUSEUM, VIENNA 


standings of market scenes can be expanded when considering the actuality of 
seventeenth-century Dutch women’s lives. 

As previously mentioned, the social and legal situation in the Dutch Republic 
greatly facilitated women engaging in business pursuits. During earlier centu- 
ries in the Netherlands, however, women had already begun to engage in trade. 
Consequently, as early as the sixteenth century in Antwerp, a new category 
of painting developed involving female figures: the market scene. The artists 
Pieter Aertsen (c. 1508-1575) and Joachim Beuckelaer (1533-1575) first started 
including market views with subsidiary biblical scenes, such as the themes of 
Ecce Homo or Christ in the House of Mary and Martha. At times, however, mar- 
ket women became justification enough in themselves as subject matter, and 
their appearance was often competent and formidable, as in a 1561 painting 
of a Market Woman by Beuckelaer (Fig. 4.69). Such images recall the earlier 
quoted praise of sixteenth-century foreigners like Guicciardini and De Beatis 
regarding the number of women confidently engaged in trade. 

During the seventeenth century, images of the marketplace became even 
more descriptive and less tied to a religious or moralizing tradition. In actu- 
ality, several market scenes during the century are situated in recognizable 


of Ireland, 2010], 73-95). Ariane van Suchtelen and Arthur K. Wheelock Jr. also discuss the 
market scene as a reflection of civic pride due to the fact that topographically recogniz- 
able markets are often depicted in these paintings (see Dutch Cityscapes of the Golden Age 
[The Hague, Neth.: Mauritshuis, 2009]). 
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FIGURE 4.70 

Emanuel de Witte, Delft Bird 
Market, 1670s, oil on canvas, 
52 x 63 cm 
NATIONALMUSEUM, 
STOCKHOLM 


FIGURE 4.71 

Sybrand van Beest, The Pig 
Market in The Hague, c. 1650, 
oil on panel, 89 x 122 cm 
MUSEUM BREDIUS, THE 
HAGUE 


urban locations. De Witte's painting of the Delft Bird Market, from the 1670s, 
for example, depicts the distinctly recognizable tower of the Oude Kerk in the 
distance (Fig. 4.70). Hence, these market scenes typically abound with women 
intent in their buying and selling in surroundings and experiences that would 
have been familiar to contemporary women. In this painting, the cropped view 
brings us particularly close to the dead fowl on display. Just as the woman and 
her maid inspect the commodities for sale, the female viewer is invited to do 
the same. 

Another characteristic of seventeenth-century images of trade is the fre- 
quent emphasis on cooperative practices between husbands and wives. 
Sybrand van Beest (c. 1610-1674) painted several different sorts of animal 
markets, such as the The Pig Market in The Hague, from around 1650, where 
husbands and wives of various classes sell and buy together (Fig. 4.71). Both 
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FIGURE 4.72 

Cornelis Beelt, Metalworking Shop, 
1630-1664, oil on panel, 44.5 x 
55cm 

PRESENT LOCATION UNKNOWN 


females and males are actively engaged in the exchanges taking place. The 
view is once again topographically familiar with a distant view of the tremen- 
dous six-sided tower of Sint-Jacobskerk in The Hague. 

Cornelis Beelt (1602-1664/1674) created a sort of niche for this cooperative 
commerce in art by painting a variety of trades, such as weaving, smelting, 
and metalworking, in which women and men are both actively engaged in the 
production and selling of goods. The wives of weavers, for example, are shown 
spinning and helping to run the loom. Even in scenes depicting the manly 
labor of forging, women are shown helping to stoke the fires. A painting of 
a Metalworking Shop from the second half of the seventeenth century is par- 
ticularly relevant to statistical data that reveal how frequently women were 
engaged in retail sales (Fig. 4.72). On the left side of the shop, a smith and one 
of his apprentices are in the process of shaping metal dishes with their ham- 
mers while a boy fans the forge fire. To the right of this scene of production, a 
woman, presumably the smith’s wife, sits in front of a lavish display of decora- 
tive metalware on the wall. A well-dressed couple in the process of paying for 
their goods stand before her at a counter as the saleswoman weighs out the 
coins in a scale. Her careful manner of transaction is indicated by the way she 
points to the correct measurement on one side of the balance. 

The entrepreneurial spirit of wives is further displayed in Van Brekelenkam’s 
painting The Apothecary Shop (c. 1656; Fig. 4.73). In this example, the shop is 
much smaller and suggests the type of modest enterprise that was very much 
integrated into home life. The profession of the family is indicated by the 
many vessels neatly stacked on the shelves of the back wall. The apothecary 
sits in the foreground with a small bottle in hand that identifies his profes- 
sion. Nevertheless, he idly smokes his pipe, while his wife pours the contents 
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FIGURE 4.73 

Quiringh van Brekelenkam, The Apothecary 
Shop, c. 1656, oil on panel, 48 x 36 cm 
PRESENT LOCATION UNKNOWN 


of a large medicine bottle into a smaller container. A young girl in front of the 
table seems to be readying another small vessel as she aids her mother in her 
task. The workspaces of husbands and wives were much more intertwined in 
the seventeenth century, as the home, particularly the voorhuis, or front of the 
house, was often also the place of business.!86 Furthermore, it has been noted 
that many women appear to have taken up secondary professions related to 
their husbands’ work.!8” This was particularly the case in Amsterdam, where 
shopkeeping became the most significant way in which women contributed to 
the family economy. 

An example of an enterprise with a lone female vendor is seen in the paint- 
ing of The Bakery Shop, from around 1680, by Job Adriaensz. Berckheyde 
(1630-1693; Fig. 4.74). In similarly themed paintings by this artist, the bakers 
are shown with their wares blowing horns to let the public know that their 
breads are fresh from the oven and available for purchase.!** The former paint- 
ing, however, focuses on the equally important role of the female retailer who 
sells the baked goods to eager young buyers in front of the counter. 


186 John Loughman and John Michael Montias, Public and Private Spaces: Works of Art in 
Seventeenth-Century Dutch Houses (Zwolle, Neth.: Waanders, 2000), 22-30; Hollander, 
An Entrance for the Eyes, 180-82; and Wheelock, The Public and the Private in the Age of 
Vermeer, 36. 

187 De Vries and Van der Woude, First Modern Economy, 599-603. 

188 One such painting from around 1681 is in the Worcester Art Museum. 
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FIGURE 4.74 

Job Adriaensz. Berckheyde, The Bakery Shop, 
c. 1680, oil on canvas, 47.6 x 39.4 

ALLEN MEMORIAL ART MUSEUM, OBERLIN 


FIGURE 4.75 

Adriaen Van Ostade, The Fishwife, 
1672, oil on canvas, 36.5 x 39.5 cm 
RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM 


The image of the lone female fish vendor was another popular topos of the 
mid-seventeenth century. She was depicted by several artists, including Van 
Brekelenkam, Sorgh, and Van Ostade. As in a 1672 painting of The Fishwife, 
Van Ostade typically depicted these female merchants in an outdoor stall at 
the market (Fig. 4.75). The fishwife cleans one of the large fish laid out on her 
counter, and a scale hangs behind her, demonstrating the skilled nature of her 
business practice. 

A better understanding of women’s important contributions to the econom- 
ics of the Dutch Golden Age also demands a reconsideration of the numerous 
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FIGURE 4.76 

Pieter de Hooch, The Gold Weigher, 
c. 1664, oil on canvas, 61 x 53 cm 
GEMALDEGALERIE, BERLIN 


scenes of women keeping accounts and weighing coins in the home, such as 
a painting by De Hooch from around 1664 (Fig. 4.76). In the past, many scenes 
of women and money have been identified as allegories of avarice.!®9 While 
there are certainly earlier depictions of old women hoarding their wealth that 
carried clearly moralizing injunctions, this negative female topos also began to 
change midcentury. Surely in De Hooch’s painting, a woman represented with 
the tools of trade would have applauded female financial skills. It is particu- 
larly significant that his planned composition included a man seated behind 
the table.!%° The artist's elimination of patriarchal oversight focuses attention 
instead on the accounting skills of the woman. What might have been deemed 
an allegory on marital roles or a prescriptive image about wifely duties now 
becomes a recognition of women’s financial prowess. These later depictions of 
women competently running the finances of the home and the family business 
were an important corollary to increasing confidence in the business acumen 
of women.!9! 


189 The use of women and money in art as a representation of avarice has been thoroughly 
discussed by De Jongh, “Vermommingen van Vrouw Wereld," 198-206, and De Jongh and 
Luijten, Mirror of Everyday Life, 191-95. 

190 Wheelock, Johannes Vermeer, 142-43. 

191 Pokphanh traces the changes in images of people with money from sixteenth-century 
depictions of avarice to seventeenth-century representations of frugal and wise money 
management in “Proceeds of Prosperity.” While she views these as morals directed at 
women to be judicious in their domestic money management, I would suggest that they 
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Of significance in this regard is the development of the nuclear family in 
relation to the new Dutch middle class. As already noted, it has been asserted 
that this change made the woman more of an equal, rather than a subordinate, 
partner in marriage. It is evident that many women assisted in their husbands’ 
trades or took over for their husbands while they were gone from home, which 
was frequently the case in this overseas merchant economy.!°? In addition, it 
is important to recall the historical studies that suggest Dutch women were 
delaying marriage until their late twenties, which meant many of them had 
been engaged in some sort of self-support until then. Furthermore, as men- 
tioned, the number of households headed by single females was comparatively 
large in the seventeenth century. Such circumstances meant that many young, 
unwed women had to make a living in the marketplace. This social reality may 
be related to the frequency of imaging young women in trade and service, such 
as maids and street vendors. 

In addition to these aspects of Dutch society, there are other historical fac- 
tors related to the rise of both married and single women in commerce during 
the Golden Age. It was a period marked by high urbanization with almost half 
the population living in towns. Trade was essential to the Dutch economy, and 
it was therefore necessary for women to have the legal capabilities, the educa- 
tion, and the training to conduct business independently while their husbands 
were away. Also, it was necessary for widowed women to be able to support 
themselves through these same advantages. Several scholars suggest that re- 
gent widows enjoyed significant independence and that their ability to act in 
public affairs is evidence that they were not kept outside of the family business 
while their husbands were alive.!9 It is also crucial to recall the high degree of 
literacy among women in the Dutch Republic compared to surrounding coun- 
tries, which aided their abilities to conduct business. In addition, it appears 
that many women received training for various professions by working in fam- 
ily businesses. For example, when male drapers in Leiden were called to public 
office, they turned their businesses over to their wives.!94 

It is, therefore, difficult to precisely assess how much of a female labor force 
there was in the seventeenth century, because many female contributions to 


also praise women for their abilities in successfully managing both home and family busi- 
ness economies. 

192 Pokphanh, “Proceeds of Prosperity,” 602. 

193 Hokke, “Vrouw en gezin,’ 45-73. The particular case of a wealthy widow who contributed 
significantly to welfare for the poor is discussed in De Jongh and De Boer, Faces of the 
Golden Age, 201-21. 

194 Martha Howell and Robert Duplessis, “Reconsidering the Early Modern Urban Economy: 
The Cases of Leiden and Lille,’ Past and Present 94 (1982): 49-84. 
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the family economy were not registered. Nevertheless, economic historians 
conclude that throughout the Republic, “women were an independent pres- 
ence in the economic life.”1°5 Moreover, it has been asserted that “women dom- 
inated the streets in the cities and villages of Holland.”!9° They were involved in 
a variety of public jobs that not only entailed selling a variety of goods but that 
also included street singing. 

As mentioned in the introduction, Van den Heuvel has particularly discussed 
the special status of married women who had the legal right to act as inde- 
pendent traders.!%” This was a legal advantage not enjoyed by women in other 
countries.!%° It is of relevance to this discussion to note that in Amsterdam 
when there was a woman head of the household, she was most often engaged 
in some sort of commerce. For these independent women, retail appears to 
have been a socially acceptable profession. In reviewing contemporary opin- 
ion, as well as the legal and educational status of women during this era, Van 
den Heuvel concluded that women’s capabilities to work in commerce were 
favorably enhanced. She then elaborated on the specific ways in which women 
throughout the urban environments of the Republic engaged in trade, from 
peddlers, to shopkeepers, to international traders. 

As already noted, earlier in the century Cats's comments did acknowledge 
that Dutch women were involved in trade. And at times, Cats softened his pa- 
triarchal tone by noting that while men were primarily the responsible bread- 
winners, wives should help their husbands to carry this burden.!°® Even more 
revolutionary and liberated, of course, were the views of Van Beverwijck. It will 
be recalled that his sympathetic attitudes toward women engaging in business 
asserted that many women were capable of practicing trade. He claimed that 
if more women were allowed such opportunities, they would be found capable 
of all things.2°° Hugo de Groot also lauded Dutch women who were able to 
conduct business with as much skill as the men. He proudly proclaimed that 
these women not only tend the home but also take care of the family business 
when husbands are absent. This included the managing of property, the selling 
of goods, and the keeping of accounts, as well as business travel. Despite the 


195 De Vries and Van der Woude, First Modern Economy, 600. 

196 Dekker, “Women in Revolt,” 353. 

197 Van den Heuvel, Women and Entrepreneurship. 

198 The gradual erosion of women’s economic rights in England during the seventeenth cen- 
tury is discussed in Clark, Working Life; and Mendelson and Crawford, Women in Early 
Modern England, 39. 

199 Manon van der Heijden discusses this advice in Huwelijk in Holland: Stedelijk rechtspraak 
en kerkelijk tucht (1550-1700) (Amsterdam: Bert Bakker, 1998), 224. 

200 Van Beverwijck, Winementheyt, 2:211. 
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occurrence of women practicing these gender-breaching roles, he claimed that 
such work did not detract from their honor.?°! 

With such historical approbations of women’s business practice, a more 
careful examination of midcentury market scenes suggests that the numer- 
ous depictions of women buyers and sellers point to the reality of women 
in the streets and to their actual presence in the public sphere. Undeniably, 
many women do appear to be astute merchants in market scenes. Some of the 
women peddlers are characterized by their dress and stalls as coming from the 
lower classes, such as in Van Ostade’s painting. Other female figures, however, 
wear middle-class clothing and are situated in affluent-looking shops, as in 
Berckheyde’s painting. Whatever their social rank, these women are generally 
represented in a respectful manner. There is little in market images that could 
be deemed demeaning toward the women, in terms of their status, their mate- 
rial circumstances, or of their location out in the urban domain. The viewer’s 
attention is directed toward the focus of the depicted female merchant’s and 
customer’s attention—the display of commodities and the commercial trans- 
action taking place between vendor and consumer. Significance is attached to 
both roles, and thereby, to the independence and intelligence of women gen- 
erally in the public sphere, which closely mirrors the reactions of foreigners. 

Compelling evidence that the role of the market woman was an honorable 
one that commanded respect for the work and the industry that it exemplified 
is found in an unusual portrait from 1668 by Van Musscher (Fig. 4.77). It pic- 
tures a market woman looking out toward the viewer while carting a wheelbar- 
row full of various foodstuffs. Next to her is a slaughtered pig, and children are 
entertaining themselves as they blow up the pig’s bladder. In the background, 
there is a depiction of Amsterdam’s old Haarlem port. Previously, this painting 
was simply interpreted as a genre scene of a female vegetable seller, but recent 
analysis by Herman Colenbrander suggests that it is actually a portrait of the 
artist’s wife. Moreover, documents indicate that other female relatives were 
also painted in the roles of market vendors and cooks. Colenbrander asserts 
that, since these paintings were kept and passed down in the family, the place- 
ment of women in these professions was a way of revering the work of wives 
and mothers.202 


201 Hugo de Groot, Vergelijking der gemeenebesten: 3de boek over de zeden der Athenienseren, 
Romeinen en Hollanderen, ed. J. Meerman, 3 vols. (Haarlem, Neth., 1801-1802), 2142-44. 
This example is cited in Van den Heuvel, Women and Entrepreneurship, 42. 

202 Herman Colenbrander, “Het ‘groenwyff’ van Bartholomeus van der Helst,” in Ekkart, Face 
Book, 397-404. Another example of an artist using his wife as model for a genre painting 
of a vegetable seller is Bartholomeus van der Helst’s Vegetable Woman at the Nieuwmarkt, 
Amsterdam, 1666, Hermitage, St. Petersburg. 
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FIGURE 4.77 

Michiel van Musscher, View of the 
Haarlemmerpoort in Amsterdam, 1668, 
oil on canvas, 87 x 75.5 cm 
AMSTERDAM MUSEUM, AMSTERDAM 


To further this discussion of actual women and trade, it is important to note 
that recent research has uncovered the names of some specific women work- 
ing as vendors in the Republic. While this type of evidence is not usually avail- 
able unless there was some specific reason for an archival entry, there is, for 
instance, the example of a woman, Griete Pieters, who appears to have made a 
living on her own as a shopkeeper. She was at a rather low point on the social 
scale, when, as a widow with four illiterate children, she married an entrepre- 
neurial husband. While he elevated his status from salt refiner’s assistant to 
merchant, she left a personal estate of 9,000 guilders from the operation of her 
own shop.?°3 In addition, women were successful secondhand dealers from 
the late sixteenth through the seventeenth centuries; indeed, they dominated 
the trade.2°* One woman in particular, Barber Jacobs, had a very successful 
business in Amsterdam. Even after she became a widow, she continued her 
trade, and at her death in 1624, her estate was over 22,000 guilders.2°> Another 
impressive example of an entrepreneurial woman is Elisabeth Bas (1571-1649). 
She and her husband, Jochem Heijndricks Swartenhondt, set up a tavern, 
known as the Prince of Orange, in Amsterdam's city center. After Jochem’s 
death in 1627, Elisabeth continued the business for several years. She appears 


203 De Vries and Van der Woude, First Modern Economy, 599. 

204 Isabella van Eeghen, “Haes paradijs en de uitdraagsters,’ Jaarboek voor vrouwengeschiede- 
nis 8 (1987): 123-25. 

205 Hilde van Wijngaarden, “Barber Jacobs en andere uitdraagsters: Werkende vrouwen in 
Amsterdam in de zestiende en zeventiende eeuw,’ Tijdschrift voor vrouwenstudies 63 
(1995): 334-47. 
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FIGURE 4.78 

Jacob van Ruisdael, 
The Dam Square in 
Amsterdam, c. 1670, oil 
on canvas, 52 x 65 cm 
GEMALDEGALERIE, 
BERLIN 


to have done so very successfully because at her death in 1649, her estate was 
valued at over 28,000 guilders.206 

Once again, none of these examples are meant to imply that the situation 
was equal for women and men in business. At times, women were still pro- 
hibited from various guilds not due to their sex but due to their marital status 
or other factors. Nevertheless, women were participating in large numbers in 
the retail guilds, at times even making up more than half of the new entrants.207 
Clearly, there is significant evidence that women were involved in the public 
trade of the Republic. Consequently, the feminization of market scenes must 
have been related to some degree to the actual number of women out in the 
streets conducting business, as described by so many foreigners.2°8 Such so- 
cial conditions were the likely impetus for paintings like The Dam Square in 
Amsterdam by Jacob van Ruisdael (1628/1629-1682), from the mid-seventeenth 
century (Fig. 4.78).2°? Women dominate the cityscape in this painting as they 
engage in buying and selling, but they also gather in a conversational group in 


206 Kloek, Digitaal vrouwenlexicon van Nederland, 2008. 

207 Danielle van den Heuvel, “Guilds, Gender Policies and Economic Opportunities for Wom- 
en in Early Modern Dutch Towns,” in Female Agency in the Urban Economy: Gender in 
European Towns, 1640-1830, ed. Deborah Simonton and Anne Montenach (New York: 
Routledge, 2013), 16-33. 

208 While there have been criticisms regarding the reliability of foreigners’ comments 
due to common stereotypes, I agree with Van den Heuvel that many of these journals 
should be given credence as they relate such specific anecdotal information (Women and 
Entrepreneurship, 18-19). 

209 It has been suggested that the figures were painted by Gerard van Battem in Lindemann, 
From Rembrandt to Vermeer, 132. 
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the central foreground. From a female perspective, one can understand these 
images as a reflection of women’s capabilities and of their freedom to engage 
in trade on the streets or even to set up a shop or a stall in the public sphere 
without damaging their reputations. They could also take part in public dis- 
course in the market and shape aspects of the culture in significant ways. 


4-7 Consumer Housewives 


It is in regard to communal space that one other aspect of housewives and 
the public sphere often occurs in Dutch art. This is the role of the woman con- 
sumer, who is as critical as the vendor in terms of significance and meaning for 
the seventeenth-century female viewer. Such women customers in paintings 
similarly contribute to focusing our attention on the all-important commercial 
transactions. Frequently, female consumers are made the central focus in mar- 
ket scenes through the artistic elements of light and composition. In this re- 
gard, the paintings by De Witte, who completed several scenes of the new fish 
market in Amsterdam during the 1660s, are enlightening. But it is in relation 
to a particular painting that the power of the female consumer is emphasized, 
a portrait of Adriana van Heusden and Her Daughter at the New Fishmarket 
in Amsterdam (c. 1662; Fig. 4.79). De Witte painted this work, and others, in 
payment for his room, board, and past debts while living with Adriana van 
Heusden and her husband, Joris de Wijs. When De Witte left their household, 
he took this painting and a few others with him. Later, Adriana and her second 
husband, Johannes van Heden, sued to get the paintings back. The judgment 
went in her favor, and after many negotiations, it appears that she eventually 
reobtained the portrait. Prior to this, however, De Witte made two copies of the 
painting for sale to other patrons.2!0 

The setting for this portrait is unusual in that Adriana is situated as a cus- 
tomer in the marketplace. It seems relevant, therefore, to ask why she desired 
to have herself represented in this remarkable fashion. This question can 


210 The original identification of the figure was made by Clotilde Misme in “Un petit maître 
hollandais: Emmanuel de Witte,’ Gazette des beaux arts (1923): 137-56. The history of the 
painting is also discussed in Neil MacLaren and Christopher Brown, The Dutch School, 
1600-1900, 2 vols. (London: National Gallery, 1991), 1:489-92. Lyckle de Vries identifies Van 
Heusden’s actions in the painting as a Catsian moral in “Portraits of People at Work” (55— 
56). Franits in Paragons (92-95) similarly reads the painting as a moral on the duties of a 
good housewife. Michelle Moseley Christian views the work as an allegory on choosing 
in terms of the fish at the market and the artist to paint the work in “Genre-Portraits and 
Market Value: Emanuel de Witte's Portrait of Adriana van Heusden and Her Daughter at 
the New Amsterdam Fishmarket, 1661-63,” Athanor 25 (2007): 69-75. 
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FIGURE 4.79 Emanuel de Witte, Adriana van Heusden and her Daughter 
at the New Fishmarket in Amsterdam, c. 1662, oil on canvas, 
57.1 x 64.1 cm 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON 


partly be answered by analyzing how she is characterized. Once again, women 
dominate the market space in the painting, and the formidable figure of Van 
Heusden herself conveys the female power associated with this domain. Her 
authoritative position and gesture give import to her skills as an astute and 
commanding buyer. Such is hardly the representation of the weaker sex acting 
in humble obedience to prescribed patriarchal dictums. Nor is it the timidity 
of a woman fearful of tarnishing her reputation out in the public streets by 
attracting a voyeuristic male gaze. This impressive woman displays her wealth 
and her capability to buy via her fur-trimmed jacket. She appears discriminat- 
ing and expert in her taste as she instructs her daughter in consuming practic- 
es. The female vendor is also presented as proficient and skilled in the way she 
gestures toward the marvelous arrangement of fish. Nearby, another woman 
vendor glances over at the commercial transaction taking place while other 
female customers freely meander through the stalls, constantly interfacing 
with other women in an unthreatening environment as they examine the vari- 
ous commodities. Consequently, the women are all in the process of observing 
one another in this consumerist space of interaction and display. Why should 
van Heusden choose this public urban space for her self-representation? 
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FIGURE 4.80 

Quiringh van Brekelenkam, Woman and a Girl 
at a Fish Stall, c. 1665, oil on panel, 48 x 37 cm 
SUERMONDT-LUDWIG MUSEUM, AACHEN 


Undoubtedly, the choice was made because it was a unique space where her 
wealth, her skills, her independence, her taste, and her power as a consumer 
could all be on display for viewers. The portrait certainly conveys the charac- 
ter of this forceful woman who insisted that her legal rights and complaints 
against the artist De Witte be upheld. 

In this same manner, one could say that every time a woman shopped, her 
consumer tactics, her taste, her wealth, and her independence were all on view 
for other women. This type of social interaction takes place in a multitude 
of female-dominated market scenes by De Witte, Sorgh, Van Brekelenkam, 
and other artists. Display and examination are clearly the point of Van 
Brekelenkam’s Woman and a Girl at a Fish Stall (c. 1665; Fig. 4.80). The mother’s 
skills as a consumer who carefully counts out coins are the focus of the obser- 
vant daughter, who holds out her hand in order to pay the watchful vendor. 
A woman in the background ignores the man standing in front of her, as she 
also scrutinizes the female consumer with a side-long stare (Fig. 4.81). Socially, 
the emphasis placed on female shoppers forcefully enhanced women’s ability 
to influence consumer demand. Consequently, while women augmented their 
reputations by the goods that they acquired, they also influenced the objects 
bought by their neighbors and thus the commodities selected by merchants. 

The social interactions involved with shopping not only took place in the 
market; they also occurred in the city streets simply because women engaged 
in the activity had to necessarily be in public. Going to and from the market 
gave women ample opportunity to meet and converse, as well as to compare 
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FIGURE 4.81 

Quiringh van Brekelenkam, 
Woman and a Girl at a Fish Stall, 
detail 


FIGURE 4.82 

Nicolaes Maes, Two Housewives Chatting at the 
Window, c. 1655, oil on panel, 57.3 x 41.6 cm 
DORDRECHTS MUSEUM, DORDRECHT 


and discuss their bought items. A vivid recollection of such daily activities is 
found in several paintings by Maes, such as Two Housewives Chatting at the 
Window (c. 1655; Fig. 4.82).2 As the woman in the outdoors returns from the 
market with her meat purchase, she stops to amicably listen to the animated 


211 Krempel considers this painting to be by Maes rather than a follower in Studien zu den 
datierten Gemälden des Nicolaes Maes (1634-1693) (Petersberg, Ger.: Michael Imhof Verlag, 
1999), 363. 
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FIGURE 4.83 

Quiringh van Brekelenkam, 
Tailor’s Shop, 1661, oil on canvas, 
66 x 53.5 cm 

RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM 


conversation of the woman indoors. Such paintings once again emphasize the 
experiences of a female sociability that took place in the private realm but also 
in the public neighborhood. 

The power engendered through the woman’s increasingly significant posi- 
tion as an active consumer encouraged her rights to be a discriminating and 
demanding customer. Such negotiations seem to be the subject of several mar- 
ket and shop scenes, such as in a Van Brekelenkam painting depicting a Tailor’s 
Shop (1661; Fig. 4.83). This subject occurs several times in the artist's oeuvre, 
and it usually involves a tailor seated on an elevated platform surrounded by 
the various tools and materials of his trade. In addition, young male appren- 
tices are seated by the window in order to view their detailed sewing. In this 
particular version, the dominating female customer in the foreground appears 
to be instructing the annoyed-looking tailor in his work. His gesture seems to 
be an explanatory one, probably in defense against the woman’s demands. This 
type of pictorial encounter implies an emboldened position for the female 
consumer and her increasing power and visibility in Dutch culture. 

An assessment of the woman's role as purchaser of commodities and ser- 
vices in Dutch art must also entail some discussion of the plethora of consum- 
erism studies across a wide variety of disciplines that have been conducted 
in the last few decades. One realization that has become abundantly clear 
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through these discussions is that consumerism must not only be considered as 
the mere act of buying and obtaining goods. Indeed, it involves a whole range 
of socially discursive practices involving class, power, and importantly, gender. 
While the neoclassical view of capitalism and the consumer essentially posits 
a “natural” process by which the needs of the buyer shape and determine the 
market, the Marxist critique instead indicts the market as exploitative of pro- 
ductive labor by capitalists. For generations, this debate between neoclassical 
and Marxist economics overshadowed any significant theorizing of the con- 
sumer. During the later half of the twentieth century, however, more and more 
attention was paid to the consumer. Particularly crucial were those theorists 
like De Certeau who began trying to extricate the consumer from his or her 
exploited position to one of greater agency and power. In the supposedly trivial 
act of consuming, he locates an ability to shape and determine social and cul- 
tural structures. Instead of assigning all power to the forces of production, he 
elevates the shopper as an individual who can resist or reconstitute seemingly 
hegemonic influences.212 

Feminists have also begun to recognize the significance attached to the act 
of consuming. This step has been critical for later feminist studies in their at- 
tempt to assign greater female power and influence to women in the shaping 
of culture, due to the fact that earlier feminist studies had constantly critiqued 
the male-dominated capitalist system and its manipulation of the female con- 
sumer. Thus, women, through the act of shopping, have begun to take on the 
active role of “consuming subjects.’2!3 And alternatively, this role is now seen as 
a consequential one in which female consumers are able to thwart patriarchal 
power and to influence and affect social, cultural, and political ideologies.?!+ 


212 De Certeau, The Practice of Everyday Life, xi-xxiv. 

213 This phrase was borrowed from Elizabeth Kowaleski-Wallace, Consuming Subjects: 
Women, Shopping, and Business in the Eighteenth Century (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1997). Although she pinpoints the eighteenth century as the founding moment for 
the development of the female consumer, I would argue that the subjectivity of the mod- 
ern female shopper was already being shaped in the seventeenth-century Dutch Republic. 
Importantly, the seventeenth century was also a period during which the female consum- 
er was less circumscribed and therefore had greater agency, power, and mobility than was 
the case in eighteenth-century England. 

214 Many feminist consumer studies have appeared in the last decade including Maggie 
Andrews and Mary M. Talbot, eds., All the World and Her Husband: Women in Twentieth- 
Century Consumer Culture (London: Cassell, 2000); Emma Casey and Lydia Martens, eds., 
Gender and Consumption: Domestic Cultures and the Commercialization of Everyday Life 
(Aldershot, UK: Ashgate, 2007); Kowaleski-Wallace, Consuming Subjects; Krista Lysack, 
Come Buy, Come Buy: Shopping and the Culture of Consumption in Victorian Women’s 
Writing (Athens: Ohio University Press, 2008); and Morag Shiach, ed., Feminism and 
Cultural Studies (New York: Oxford University Press, 1999). 
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FIGURE 4.84 
Nicolaes Maes, Poultry 
Shop, c. 1659, oil on 
canvas, 74.5 x 92.1 cm 
PRESENT LOCATION 
UNKNOWN 


Returning then to the Dutch Republic and what some have labeled the “first 
modern economy,’ it is important to reevaluate the significance of market 
scenes and what they imply about women in the public urban domain. Images 
of consuming women in Dutch art usually lack the timidity and modesty gen- 
erally assigned to them in much of the scholarship. Nor do the women seem 
threatened in any way in this environment. As mentioned earlier, they do not 
risk becoming objects of consumption because male voyeurs are usually ab- 
sent. Most often the scenes are dominated by female merchants and female 
consumers, and neither become objects of male exchange. Instead, these 
women consumers boldly buy. They are aggressive in bargaining, and the seri- 
ous business being transacted becomes the focus of the images. This is exem- 
plified in a painting of a Poultry Shop from about 1659 attributed to Maes,” 
where the woman customer, bucket in hand, holds out a bird presumably to 
bargain the price with the female vendor still in the process of plucking in 
the foreground (Fig. 4.84). The role of the male figure carrying more produce 
in the background is negligible compared to the dominant women and their 
financial transaction. These pictured experiences thus helped to construct the 
market as a public space in which women could transgress the boundaries pre- 
dominantly prescribed for them by moralists. It was a location in the urban 
environment where women could disrupt and reshape standards of feminine 
propriety for themselves. And even more importantly, they could alter the un- 
derstanding of female roles within this new modern economy. 


215 Krempel considers this unsigned painting to be an early experimental work by Maes in 
Maes (355). 
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In this vein, it is important to examine why finely dressed women, who 
could obviously afford to pay servants to do their shopping, should be por- 
trayed going to market at all. In fact, there is an abundance of images pictur- 
ing well-to-do mistresses in the home instructing their maidservants as they 
prepare to go to the market. Obviously, images of wealthy female shoppers 
represented something to female patrons about women’s abilities to transgress 
gender boundaries and to insert themselves in the public economic sphere. 
In addition, these images imply broader aspects about the self-congratulatory 
nature of the Republic itself and women’s consequential roles in this unique 
society. 

As a result, the image of the well-to-do woman buying expensive goods de- 
scribes something more generally about the power of the Dutch economy. The 
luxury goods imported into the Republic were the subject of amazement and 
envy to foreigners. Consequently, the financial strength of the Dutch resulted 
in whole new significations with the act of shopping. This era witnessed an 
astonishing expansion of the middle classes, with their exceptional access to 
expendable income. Furthermore, due to large-scale international trade, there 
was a remarkable increase in the flow of capital.71 Netherlandish cities truly 
witnessed a burgeoning of capitalist demand for everything from exotic fruits 
and flowers to oriental porcelains and rugs to decorate the home. As men- 
tioned, women were given the primary responsibility among social commen- 
tators of picking and choosing among these goods. Shopping was no longer a 
question of daily survival; it related to setting standards of luxury consump- 
tion, with a woman able to display her taste and her ability to acquire. That 
taste in turn influenced the market, which increasingly provided luxury goods 
for the female consumer. 

In important ways then, the female consumer became a significant and 
more realistic substitute for the previously discussed Maid of Holland. In 
Chapter 2, both the contemporary maiden-like character and the bellicose 
Minerva-like nature of the Maid were introduced. In her former characteriza- 
tion, she was often employed in the early decades of the seventeenth centu- 
ry as a patriotic allegory of the divinely blessed and economically powerful 
new Republic. Perhaps no print on this subject has been given more atten- 
tion than the titleplate of a pamphlet from 1615 by Willem Pietersz. Buytewech 
(1591/1592-1624; Fig. 4.85). The image bears the inscription Merckt de Wysheit 


216 Davids and Lucassen, A Miracle Mirrored; Schama, Embarrassment; De Vries and van der 
Woude, First Modern Economy; and Jan de Vries, The Industrious Revolution: Consumer 
Behavior and the Household Economy, 1650 to the Present (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2008). 
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FIGURE 4.85 

Willem Pietersz. 
Buytewech, Allegory on 
the Deceitfulness of Spain 
and the Liberty and 
Prosperity of the Dutch 
Republic, 1615, etching, 
140 x 182 mm 
RIJKSMUSEUM, 
AMSTERDAM 


vermaert vant Hollantsche huyshouwen en siet des luypaerts aert die niet is te 
vertrouwen (Note the wisdom of renowned Dutch housekeeping and see the 
leopard’s nature that is not to be trusted). The pamphlet further informs us 
that this is an allegory on the deceitfulness of Spain and the freedom and pros- 
perity of the Seven Provinces. First and foremost, this print has been studied as 
an important political signifier of the felt need to remind the Dutch citizenry 
about the need for unity and to warn them to be vigilant against the Spanish 
enemy in spite of the Twelve Year Truce.”!” The Maid of Holland, or Hollandia 
as she is labeled, is once again situated in her prosperous garden, where she 
sits under the triumphant arch of Batavian heerschappij. She is surrounded by 
the arms of the provinces and of the Prince of Orange, while being protected 
by the Dutch Lion. Might, Reason, and the friends of the fatherland further aid 
her victory. Her two-faced Spanish enemy enviously spies on Hollandia and 
lurks with an army outside the gate. 

I would assert that with such images as these, in addition to the political 
purposes, there are possibilities for women to equate the Maid generally with 
the power of Dutch housewives. As discussed in Chapter 2, clear associations 
had already been made between Hollandia and the cultural heroines. However, 


217 Frederik Muller, De Nederlandsche geschiedenis in platen: Beschrijving van Nederlandsche 
historieplaten, zinneprenten en historische kaarten (Amsterdam: F. Muller, 1863-1882), nr. 1304 
(n. 37); Egbert Haverkamp-Begemann, Willem Buytewech (Amsterdam: H. Hertzberger, 1959), 
14, 170-71; Clifford S. Ackley, Printmaking in the Age of Rembrandt (Boston: Museum of Fine 
Arts, 1981), 89-91; and Chapman, “A Hollandse Pictura," 241-42. 
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this juxtaposition of the Dutch Maid with further signifiers such as heerschap- 
pij and householding could also be related to ordinary women. Specifically, 
these signifiers recall the pronouncements of Van Beverwijck on the domin- 
ion of housewives and the importance of their rule for the establishment of a 
well-ordered society. Furthermore, Cats’s advocacy of wives’ heerschappij in 
relation to householding would have been conjured up with such a Hollandia 
print. In this manner, the Maid could become a model for all housewives, 
whose rule over their own realms was so critical to the success of the Republic. 
I would suggest that eventually this symbol of strength and economic prosper- 
ity was replaced by the authoritative housewife and her power as a consumer. 
Certainly, the wealth of the Dutch was gauged by what they were able to con- 
sume. This later allegory of Dutch economic might was perhaps even more 
compelling in that she now had a more realistic and luxuriously descriptive 
appearance. Consequently, the housewife and her role as powerful consumer 
became a celebrated and patriotic signifier of Dutch economic supremacy. 
These associations with the autonomy and prestige of the female shopper 
provide explanation as to why Van Heusden wanted herself portrayed in the 
market and why other art patrons would have desired a copy of this painting 
about consumerism. 

Yet, while the female consumer in a market scene could certainly have 
evoked such powerfully patriotic messages, she was also a reflection of the 
actualities of lived experience by women in the Republic. She embodied the 
agency of women to participate in the urban environment and to influence 
the economics of the public sphere through her consumer desires. In this way, 
these images elevated the seemingly everyday activity of shopping, to which 
all women could relate, to an act of conscious choice and authority. Shopping 
was no longer pictured as only a chore to which any maidservant could be as- 
signed; it was a significant event conducted by an astute subject in spaces of 
active public discourse. 

In paintings, the urban marketplace was clearly depicted as a public space— 
beyond the physical boundaries of the home and the quiet ordinariness of the 
domestic chores performed there. Shopping took housewives out into the 
urban environment, where they became part of the din, rush, and clatter of the 
streets. In cities like Amsterdam, it must have been a very lively environment 
where a great deal of commerce was conducted, where foreign languages were 
spoken, where there were interactions with men and women of various classes 
and ages, and where new products were on display, including the unusual and 
the exotic. Hence, the market became a physical space of female enjoyment, 
variety, and excitement, not just dreary utility. Similarly, representations of 
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women consumers could have vicariously provided female viewers of these 
scenes an opportunity to relive such pleasurable experiences. 

The public market was also an important site of public display for the con- 
sumer, as seems so evident in many of the images. It was a place in which 
through her dress or the objects she chose, a woman could display her taste, 
her judgment, and her ability to buy. Furthermore, women’s preferences in- 
evitably influenced the retail decisions of merchants. In this manner, the mo- 
bility and independence allowed women in this public space could be used 
as a tactical practice to enable women in helping to construct the culture 
around them. 

Through these spectacles of serious consumer power, there is an enhanc- 
ing, not a demeaning, of women’s reputations. As a result, women shoppers re- 
sist the associations that might otherwise be assigned to a female presence on 
the street. They are not mere objects on display like the commodities around 
them; they are active subjects who, in the very process of consuming, are able 
to disrupt traditional notions of proper femininity and spheres of influence. 
As mentioned, artists generally ensure these types of positive associations by 
eliminating any male voyeuristic possibilities in the images. The paintings cre- 
ate a female-dominated space that encourages a different discourse from that 
of the moralists. 

In this way one can talk about market imagery revealing the subjectivity of 
women during this era. As women and their common pursuits are the focus 
of so many of these scenes, it is reasonable to assume that they frequently ap- 
pealed to female consumers who could insert themselves into the pictured 
roles, just as was possible with many of the scenes already discussed in this 
text. Market images portrayed actions common to other women, and they also 
assigned cultural importance to those actions. Such images could have encour- 
aged the assignation of consequence and power to the role of consumer, there- 
by transferring those status-enhancing significations to the consuming viewer 
herself. In addition, the market scene could become a pleasurable reminder of 
the female buyer’s own delight in her freedom, mobility, power, and ability to 
display in the urban domain. It was a public space to which women could lay 
claim as they became part of a female consumer community. 

It appears from all accounts that in this regard Dutch housewives could be 
very demanding buyers, and collectively their consumer unhappiness could 
be catastrophic. A rioting female mob is terrifyingly depicted in an illustration 
from the 1660 text Historische chronyck (Historical chronicle; Fig. 4.86) by the 
German author Johann Ludwig Gottfried (c. 1584-1633). The text, with engrav- 
ings by the Dutch artist Jacob van Meurs (c. 1620-1675/1680), was translated 
into Dutch and published with Van Meurs’s help in Amsterdam the same 
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FIGURE 4.86 

Jacob van Meurs, 
Women’s Revolt of Delft, 
engraved and colored 
illustration from Johann 
Ludwig Gottfried’s 
Historische chronyck, 
1660 


year.?!8 This depiction of a female-led Delft riot vividly recalls earlier imag- 
es of heroines storming the castle with their domestic tools (as in Fig. 2.17).21° 
Particular evidence of the power of cultural memory in this regard is found 
in the accompanying written account and its reminiscences of Trijn van 
Leemput’s attack on Vredenburg. For example, the reader is informed that the 
women, like Trijn, tied a blue apron to a broom handle and used it as a bat- 
tle standard. Also, memories of terrifying harpies who battle for trousers and 
subjugate their spouses (as in Fig. 3.17) are summoned up with this horde of 
battling females with domestic weapons as they trample over the male civic of- 
ficial on the ground to gain the upper hand. Indeed, this riot of 1616 was labeled 
“the women’s revolt of Delft” Reportedly, the women in protest of high grain 
prices shouted, “Support our children, and give us bread!”220 

Dekker has uncovered the existence of many female-led and -instigated 
riots in the Netherlands.?! Food riots, as one would suppose, usually broke out 
in marketplaces and near shops or mills where women assembled. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that the powerful fish and fruit sellers were often the leaders 
of these riots. Women would gather other females from their neighborhoods, 


218 Johann Ludwig Gottfried, Historische chronyck: Vervattende de gedenkwaardighste ge- 
schiedenissen voorgevallen van't begin des werelts tot op't jaar 1660 (Amsterdam: printed by 
the widow of Joannes Brouwer and Jacob van Meurs, 1660), 575. 
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where together they would beat their pots, tie their aprons to poles, and march 
in military style against the civic authorities. Thus, women of all types, both 
merchants and consumers, would transgress their ordained spheres and move 
out into the public space of the liberating market to exceed the bounds of 
feminine propriety and do battle against the governing males. Once again, this 
demonstrates the fluidity of boundaries between the domestic and the public 
during the Golden Age. There are accounts of how intimidated men were by 
these women en masse, and thus market images generally could have been 
distressing reminders to male merchants and officials of the uncomfortably 
forceful and public display of collective female power in the marketplace. 


4.8 Conclusion 


With this final discussion of powerful women, this text ends where it began, 
with a return to the theme of determined and independent women vigorously 
engaged in public battle with men. Like their heroine and harpy predecessors, 
Dutch housewives were endowed with a certain amount of privilege, agency, 
and public prestige that allowed them to affect the social schema of their time. 
Their struggles to shape culture, to have a public voice, and to act within their 
communities were certainly enabled by the many images of strong females. 
Clearly, representations of the physically strong female became an important 
impetus for the construction of a forceful female identity from the outset of 
the Republic. 

In this regard, it is essential to discuss a final artistic genre that demon- 
strates the import of imaging women of consequence for females reared in 
such an atmosphere. These images were created by young girls with female 
teachers in the form of decorative samplers. Not surprisingly, the Maid of 
Holland became one of the most favored motifs in Dutch needlepoint during 
the later part of the Golden Age. In these depictions, this powerful and intrep- 
id woman is almost always posed in the familiar hand-on-hip heroine stance 
within her fenced garden, as in a 1665 sampler by Maria Block (Fig. 4.87). In the 
manner of previous Hollandia and heroine imagery, the Maid wields a spear 
with her other hand that also carries the hat of liberty (Fig. 4.88). It will be 
recalled that this bold pose and this Hollandia figure were often closely associ- 
ated with both the military and cultural heroines of the Republic, including 
Kenau, Merian, Koerten, and Ruysch. Indeed, the intrepid pose directly imi- 
tates the oft-reproduced Kenau print that appeared only four years earlier than 
this sampler in De Lange’s book on Batavian heroes (Fig. 4.89). Therefore, in 
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FIGURE 4.87 

Maria Block, Sampler, 1665, 
cloth 

AMSTERDAMS HISTORISCH 
MUSEUM, AMSTERDAM 


FIGURE 4.88 
Maria Block, Sampler, detail 
with Maid of Holland 


relation to this popular needlework motif, it is important to recall the theo- 
retical construct of the “subversive stitch” as Rozsika Parker labeled it several 
years ago.?22 She suggested that meaning in needlework is culturally specific 
and must be examined within these contexts in order to ascertain how women 
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FIGURE 4.89 
Kenau Simonsdr. Hasselaer, illustration 
from Petrus de Lange, Batavis Romeyn, 1661 


both accepted and resisted patriarchal prescriptions for feminine behavior in 
relation to traditional women’s work. For the Dutch female, the heroine con- 
text of such a traditional motif would certainly have recalled the powerful con- 
sequence of her foremothers whose successful breaching of traditional gender 
boundaries had consistently questioned male hegemony. 

Also relevant to female empowerment is the double alphabet found at the 
top of Block’s sampler. Most samplers from the early Golden Age were domi- 
nated by such cross-stitched letters and, at times, numbers. While this prac- 
tice certainly contributed to the training of young girls for future household 
tasks such as marking linens, it was also a demonstration of female literacy. 
Obviously, the teaching of these skills was a desirable school subject for par- 
ents of young girls, as a few examples have been found of schoolmistresses 
in Amsterdam advertising the teaching of embroidery skills along with other 
academic subjects, such as reading, writing, and languages.?? Sampler educa- 
tion was an important factor contributing to the high literacy rates for females 
in the Republic. 


223 Bix Schipper-van Lottum, Over merklappen gesproken …: De geschiedenis van de Neder- 
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Further significance in relation to Block’s alphabet is found in the empha- 
sized AB at the top of the central axis of the sampler. It has been suggested 
that this is a reference to Maria Block’s father, Anthony Block, but it might also 
allude to her aunt, Agnes Block, who was discussed as an important artist and 
patron of women in Chapter 2. A reference to her artistic aunt might explain 
the more pictorial character of this sampler. Importantly, it is one of the earli- 
est samplers to diminish the emphasis on the alphabet and sample stitches 
in favor of a symmetrically composed arrangement of pictorial motifs. Since 
various records indicate that Agnes supported and was close to her nieces and 
nephews,?4 it is intriguing to speculate about the influence this aunt might 
have had in encouraging Maria to transform her sampler into a painting. 

This female, intergenerational influence reminds us that the artists Van 
Schurman, Van Godewijk, and Koerten were all famous embroiderers. It will be 
recalled that an embroidery frame was grouped with the other artistic imple- 
ments in Van Dalen and Van Ceulen’s portrait print of Van Schurman. Also, 
Cats celebrated Van Schurman’s embroidery as being amazingly naar het leven 
(after life), just like an oil painting.?25 Van Godewijk’s embroidery was likewise 
prized for its naar het leven characteristics, and Balen mentions a number of 
the motifs Van Godewijk embroidered.22 Nevertheless, it is Koerten’s embroi- 
dery that seems to have been the most highly valued. Houbraken reports that 
Koerten created embroideries for female royalty around Europe. For one of 
the wives of the Emperor Leopold, she created a silk embroidery with flowers, 
arms, eagles, and crowns for which she was given more than 4,000 guilders.227 
The early fame of these female artists and the value of their works had impor- 
tant consequences for women of later generations. In building off the celebrity 
status of their predecessors, women could continue to offer up a challenge to 
patriarchy through their skilled needlework. 

For Dutch females, from a young age, then, I would suggest that in dis- 
playing one’s learning and in recalling famous and heroic Maids of Holland, 
samplers can be viewed as a subversive statement of female ability and influ- 
ence in a medium to which women generally had access and with which they 
could communicate across both domestic and public boundaries. After all, 
the Hollandia motif must have been constantly on view in the schools of the 
Republic. Hence, the persistent visibility of these female-created motifs could 
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have inspired female teachers, young female artists, and female viewers gener- 
ally in their desire to similarly develop their own consequential identity and 
to “make their own mark.’ Like the many military and cultural heroines in this 
text, they, too, would have been responsive to this assimilating impulse as they 
imagined themselves in roles of import. Hence, through the art of needlepoint, 
every female who contributed to the glory of the Republic could visualize her- 
self as a heroic and powerful Maid of Holland. And the avid rerepresenting 
of the glorious and inspirational Maid by females throughout the Republic is 
witness to both the adulatory and emulative impulses of the Dutch spectatrix. 

This analysis of the connections among images of heroines, harpies, and 
housewives expands our understanding of meaning and interpretation in de- 
pictions of women generally from this era. Undoubtedly, many representations 
of women reflected and contributed to the realities of female power in the 
culture at large, and the imaging of consequential women took on many forms. 
Nevertheless, each type had significant ramifications for succeeding genera- 
tions of women. 

The military heroine type established an early tradition of asserting that 
female abilities and character were equal to those of men. This alone is an 
astounding phenomenon for a seventeenth-century culture, as women had 
long been considered the inferior sex, and many theological and biological 
diatribes had been brought to the service of this polemic over the centuries. 
Proclaiming women to be the equal of men in inscriptions that accompanied 
heroine images did not suddenly convince an entire male population that this 
was true; however, these bold images of courageous and manly women who 
had helped to overcome the Spanish tyrant certainly aided the process of put- 
ting the debate into public discourse. And if women appeared capable of such 
“male” characteristics as courage and physical strength, why could they not 
also acquire “male” skills in other cultural pursuits such as art and literature? 
This was precisely the enabling path that was laid out for the following gen- 
erations of women who further built on one another's successes to establish 
reputations of public renown for themselves in Dutch society. The imaging of 
these cultural heroines, by self or others, significantly advanced the promotion 
of women in the public sphere. 

Of equal importance in understanding the defining of women and their 
roles from the outset of the Republic was the stereotype of the overbearing 
harpy that was developing antithetically to heroine images. This tradition is 
also essential to fully understand competing perceptions of female identity. 
The misogynist tone of these negative indictments against violent and tyran- 
nizing women might first be viewed as clear evidence supporting the abun- 
dant assertions of absolute patriarchy in the Dutch Republic. Clearly, the 
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artists’ intent, either conscious or not, was probably that of establishing just 
such a societal paradigm. Nevertheless, a closer examination of these imag- 
es indicates no retribution for these “unnatural” behaviors and instead con- 
jures up a culture where men are powerless against the authority of women. 
Literary evidence that these overbearing and subversive women were linked 
to the mannish heroines of the past perhaps made their punishment an un- 
easy option for Dutch viewers. Instead, harpy images and inscriptions argued 
that such female power actually existed and that it was not an unusual oc- 
currence. As a result, and in opposition to its intended purpose, the constant 
repetition of this model helped establish, to a certain degree, a male resigna- 
tion toward the relatively powerful woman in Dutch culture. And for women, 
such images suggested tantalizing possibilities for the actualization of female 
power over men—particularly in curbing male vices and foolishness for the 
benefit of society. 

This increasing acceptance, and even admiration, of strong women is dem- 
onstrated in the gradual demise of the harpy topos in favor of respectful and 
revering views of the Dutch housewife. This transposed view of women sug- 
gests that the previous anxiety over powerful women had subsided to a certain 
extent. The developing image of the lauded housewife had obviously benefited 
from both of these previous consequential visual traditions in that it inherited 
the general admiration for women that was born out of the heroine model, and 
it came already endowed with the realization of the existence of domineer- 
ing women established by the harpy tradition. In addition, as the debate over 
women’s character had been so forcefully put into public discourse via these 
two earlier traditions, much of the fear and paranoia over strong women was 
disappearing by midcentury. Such a social situation was necessary to provide 
the artistic fodder essential for creating an entirely unprecedented and mod- 
ern type of image that greatly celebrated, admired, and reverenced the lives of 
contemporary women. 

While some historians view images of Dutch housewives as a continuation 
of the patriarchal regulating found in moralizing texts, the sheer interest in 
the housewife theme and the enormous variety in subject and tone suggest 
that these images went well beyond mere moralizing. Instead, they provided 
pleasurable experiences in viewing for the woman whose own life and social 
contributions were vicariously put on public display. They gave importance 
to her role as caretaker of her realm in supervising and participating in all do- 
mestic activities, mostly without the interference of a man. These included 
instructing servants and children, cooking, producing textiles, shopping, en- 
gaging in trade, and even administering civic institutions. The housewife’s in- 
telligence, skill, talent, and ability were exhibited with admiration. Moreover, 
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some of these activities were accompanied by economic and patriotic corol- 
laries that were critical in assigning significance to women’s contributions to 
the Republic. 

Images of housewives also reveal a societal fascination with the ordinary 
culture of women generally—their habits, their dress, their activities, their 
human interactions—all relating to their daily lives. Yet far from appearing 
mundane, many of these images transcend common life through their alluring 
and respectful treatment. At times this admiration of women hearkens back 
to the adulation found in the imaging of their heroine ancestresses. Cultural 
reverencing of the life and ability of the housewife should not be surprising, 
because, after all, her heroine predecessors were also ordinary Dutch women. 
This was the tremendously powerful and long-lived consequence of the house- 
wife heroines of the Revolt. The upheaval of the revolution had encouraged the 
intense interest in women found in Dutch public discourse. This enabled the 
visual legacy of the heroines to further contest gender boundaries in the estab- 
lishment of a new middle-class society. These images were crucial contributors 
to this society’s perception of themselves, which clearly led to the passionate 
debate witnessed in the contesting themes over women. 

At times, women participated directly in this debate through their own im- 
aging of female identity. Self-portraiture, for example, allowed several women 
artists the opportunity to autonomously construct their own fame. In addi- 
tion, Roghman’s important and influential print series on women’s work con- 
tributed to an amazingly effective reconstruction of female identity, which 
lauded ordinary women’s societal contributions. Finally, many named and 
anonymous female artists repeatedly represented the image of the powerful 
woman through the Maid of Holland motif in needlework designs. This gath- 
ering of hidden transcripts in relation to Dutch art forces us to reconsider the 
assumption of supreme and unlimited patriarchy frequently assigned to this 
culture and its art. And perhaps most importantly, this analysis of the female 
perspective provides a more complete and nuanced understanding of how im- 
aging women of consequence played a significant role in the establishment 
of a positive female identity during the Dutch Golden Age. Such an evalua- 
tion recognizes the import of actual women viewers, patrons, and artists in a 
cultural construction that was unique for the early modern era in its female- 
power-engendering legacies. 
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